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LENGTH AND STRUCTURE EFFECTS IN SYNTACTIC PROCESSING 
Peggy Antonistc 
University of Mtryland 



In this paper, I will rcpon the resulis of iwo experiments which attempt to 
distinguish between two different locality factors claimed to affect attachment 
preferences in parsing. These factors have been informally characterized as Length 
and Structure and have generally been seen as mutually exclusive. Each has been 
claimed to explain similar effecu in cenain kinds of attachment ambiguities. The 
results of rhe first experiment suggest various interpretations which art explored in 
the second experiment. The rest:lts of that experiment question a locality factor in 
general. The two experiments, taken together, are clearer about eliminating rather 
than implicating factors, and consequently they should be viewed as initial 
experiments in a research program investigating the influence of the various 
factors which can affect syntactic processing. 

The L<inyth >nd Strucfure hvpoittgt^i 

The most articulated form of the Length hypothesis can be found in Frazier Sl 
Fodor's (1978) Sausage Machine model. The model has a two-stage design, the first 
stage of which usigns lexical category and structure, up to the phrasal level, to units 
of approximately 7 +/- 2 words. This limit roughly corresponds to short term memory 
considerationc and reflects a pressure to structure quickly - even if erroneously - 
rather than allow material to remain unstructured. Each structured unit is in turn 
sent to the second stage which lin!rs the results into a completed phrase marker. 
Thus the second stage inherits a reduced number of internally structured units, and 
both time and storage demands are minimized. Because of this design, " the verbal 
particle up in (1) is more naturally associated with smashed in the lower clause than 
with called in the higher clause": 

(1) Joe called the friend ( who had smasheu his new car up. 

The two-stage design and its associated parsing preferences Right Association 
and Minimal Attachment were later challenged by Wanner (1980). who notes ihst a 
lower attachment preference persists even when the entire sentence is well within 
the 7 +/- word limit: 

(2) John said (Bill died yesterday. 

In their reply to Wanner, Fodor A Frazier (1980) distinguish between Local 
Association, which is tied to the two-stage design and applies to material which has 
not yet been sent to the second stage, and Right Association, which could be seen at a 
general cheduling principle and thus accounts for examples like (2), Conscqucnily 
the similar attachment preferences in (1) and (2) are for different reasons, and \hc 
model still "predicts different effects for constituents of different kf^ gthl." When 
multiple attachment £.ites are available, and Length considerations would biggest that 
the first attachment iiite had been sent to the second stage, ihc pancr would 'prefer 
the closest possible attachment site," where 'close" is defined in icrms of string 
length. 





Milsark (1983) poim$ out « different kind of example where *'long" 
inicrvcning materia! doci exhibit the predicted local (or Right) association: 

(3) Su5in bought a house with two bedrooms^ a garigc, and a fircplacr for 

Miry. 

where for Mary is more eisily associated with bought than with fireplace As a 
result, all the ibovc examples allow him to characterize the locality principle of ihc 
parser a^ one that is Structurally governed: "The partcr is upward bounded by S". 
(3). which lacks an S, will not be subject to the same preferences as (1) and (2) On a 
strict interpretation of this principle, the attachment of an adverb over an S would 
be unparscable, regardless of the length of the intervening material: 

(4) John said (he will leave yesterday. 

When the parser must make a choice between multiple attachment sites, this might 
translate to •'prefer the attachment site in ihe current clause " Again prcfirrcnccs 
arc for the closest possible attachment site, but this lime close" is defined in the 
structural terms of the phrase marker 

In summary, both hypotheses claim a preference for attaching a sentence 
final element within an embedded clause : 

(5) Tom said (that Bill had taken the cleaning out yesterday. 

(6) Joe called the friend (who had smashed his new car up. 

In (3)» Tom could have made his siaicmeni yesterday, or Bill could have performed his 
task yesterday, but upon reaching the adverbial, which require* aiiachmcni to one 
verb, preferences seem to favor the latter interpretation. In (6), one can "call a 
friend," "imath a car." "call a friend up/ or smash a car up." Again, upon reaching 
"up" preferences iccro to be for the lower, closer aiiachmcni. C.ucially. while 
claiming the same preference in terms of localily, the two hypotheses do so for 
different reasons: A Length hypothesis predicts the preference because ihc 
alicmaiive is too far away, and a SinicMre hypothesis predicts the preference 
because Ihe alternative is outside the current clause.. However, distinct prediciions 
are made for sentences such as (3) which is long but lacks an intervening S node and 
(4) where an S node is prcseu but length is not a factor 

Exr>erimcnt 1 

Processing research hhs moved away from considering the kinds of 
introspection supponing these hypotheses as being accurate measures of proccssinj: 
behavior. Consequently it seemed worthwhile to test these hypotheses via more on- 
line" experimental techniques which could Ilien be submitted to statistical analvsis 
However, given the difficulty of designing an expcrin^enl to measure atiachmcni 
preferences, the goal xhifid from accounting for the preferences to instead 
measuring and comparing the lOvUS of difficulty when a "non-locaf attachment is 
forced and the character of the intervening material is controlled. By controlling 
for the factors of Length and Structure we can measure which cxcris the mos: 
influence in a situation roughly modeled on examples 5) and 6) 

Sample sets arc listed below in 7) and 8). Both verb-particles and nmc 
advcrbials were included to ensure generality across ihc condiiionv There ucrc. 
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however, problems wiih ihe vcrb-panicle data which are still under analysis and 
wi)] not be discussed here, 

Characlciisiics of the Inicrvening NP in (7) and (H) 

{^L a 9 words) f-L = 4-5 words) (+E ~ Emt>cddcd clause) (-E - no Embedded clause) 
(7) yfijrJL-JUiimick 

a. He wiped Nplthc table , [which (e) swayed in ihe comer of the kitchenll off. 
+L-E b. He wiped Nplhc table in the comer of the new kitchen] off. 
-L+E c. He wiped Npthc table ,[ which (e) swayedll oiT 
-L-E d. He wij)cd Nplthe table in the comerl) off, 

iS) Time adycih 

+L-^E a. Dick will srii ^^Ithc old denied wreck of a car -| he restored (c))) tomorrow. 
+L-E b. Dick Will sell ^,rthc very old and dented wreck of a carl tomorrow. 
-L+E c. Dick will sell ,<pthe cars( he restored (c)j) tomorrow. 
L-E d. Dick will sell Np(the old dented car} tomorrow. 



In the lime adverbial set. "tomorrow" needs to attach to the verb marked with luture 
».cnsc (here, "will scU"). and must do so over intervening material controlled for our 
two factors. In (Sa), the micrvening material is both "long" and * structured." and 
most closely matches (5) and (6) in these factors. (8b)» however, has intcr>ening 
mmertal which is only "long" and (8c) has material which is only "structured/* The 
(8d) condition has intervening material which is neither long nor structured. 

(9) illustrates the different predictions made by the two hypotheses, plus a 
third possibility that the original assumptmn of mutual exclusivity was wrong, and 
that both Length and Structure contribute lo processing difficulty. Difficulty is 
measured by both significant reaction lime differences and "error** rate differences - 
where the rejection of the sentence as acceptable is counted as an error. ( The exact 
task requirements and experimental design will be discussed below). In (9) ">" is lo 
be interpreted as "is significantly more difficult to process than." 

(9) Prtdicttnn^: (Reaction times or Error rates) 

Length hypothesis: b. > c. d. 

Structure hypothesis. a c, > b d 
Interaction: a. > b. c. d. 

Thus, a Length hypothesis predicts processing difficulty for only (a) and (b), both 
being +L, and the Sf^uciure hypothesis predicts processing difficulty for only (a) and 
(c)» both being ^E. The Interacti^,.. hypothesis predicts that only (a)» being both +L 
and -t-E, will be significantly more difficult to process than any other condition. 

While the Predictions are only explicit about the Length and Structure 
alternatives^ two secondary factors were also considered to possibly contribute to 
processing difficulty First of all. the test sentences contained an equa! number of 
subject and object relatives in the embedded clause condition. To comply with the 
necessity of matching number of intervening words» the subject relatives were 
unreduced and the object relatives were reduced. Secondly, the position of the direct 
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object hcid noun battnced between being dcUycd (preceded by some 
comblntuon of tdjeciivei and/or prcpotitionil phrasei) and undelaycd. Thii head 
deity condition systetnaiically varied the quantity of material associated with either 
the head NP or the embedded cUuse. To illtttira'c. In (8a) ih. head NP "car** if delayed 
and the embedded clause has a reduced object relative. An example like "I raid Xht 
band I who will sing for the rock and roll party earlier exhibits the oppc *i'.e 
conditions of an urdclsyti :^ead NP. "the band/ and an unredt:cd subject relative. 
These secondary conditions were independ*^ntly manipulated. Further, the use of 
prepositional phrases was controlled as much as possible to discourage ambiguous 
anachmcnt. These secondary factors are still under analysis 

EAPciunnnul Twit A OcaiftQ 

16 Univ. of Maryland undergraduates panicipaicd in the experiment for txira 
credit. Each subject saw 24 test r^eniences embedded in 48 ungrammatical and 24 
grammatical fillers. The subjects were divided into four groups, and the four 
versions of each Ki were rotated among the groups using the Latisi Square design. 
The experimental task was a speeded grammaticality judgement task whereoy the 
subjects uw a scKally presented sentence with a new word appearing every 300 
msec. Upon presentation of the final word, identified by its appearance with i period 
following ii» subjects accepted or rejected the sentence as a sentence of English by 
pressing cither a red (reject) or green (accept) button. Subjects were instructed to 
view awkward sentences as acceptable if ihey could plausibly be uttered in casual 
speech and to reject sentences which were dearly "not English". Because the 
iudgcmeni coincided with the problematic final wOrd of the test sentences, reaction 
limes and rejection rates were interpreted as a measure of the ease or difficulty of 
incorporiiing that item into the preceding material. 

The reiults arc presented in Table 1. 



RcsuliA ioi ihc 




T^ble I 

X 1 6 subjects); Mean reaction time in msec 

(% correci) 



Sjruciuic 



Mean 



Length effect 



a lOH^ i88%) 



b 799 (92%) 



938 (90%) 



31 (n.s) 



d. 831jmi 



969 (89%) 



Mean 



1102 (86^) 



815 (93%) 



287 



p< .01 
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Discufvon of Etperimenr 1 reiulu 

There were no lig^ificftnl differencer in accuncy, and the acceptance rate of 
thc$, leniences wai h:gh. In terms of reaction times* the difference between the 
condflion (the mean of (i) and (b) iumbined) and the -L condition (the mean of (c) 
and (d) ) was not statistically sifnifictnt. Though nol significant, the trend is 
actually in an unpredictcd direction with the L mean higher U an the +L mean. 
There is. however, a significant Structure effeci (p < .01) to be found in the contrast 
between the +E condition (mean of (a) and (^)) and ihc -E condition (mean of (b) and 
(d) ) This supports the prediction of the Structure hypothesis over those of the 
Length or Interaction hypotheses. In terms of that hypothesis, and allied with the 
Milsark claim* the results of the experiment indicate that adverbial attachment 
"over" a clause boundary is significantly more difficult than over material which 
does not include a clause boundary. - regardless of string length. However, when we 
informally represent the results in terms of factors ; 

Adverb: 2 clause (■♦'E) > Adverb; 1 clause (-E] 
we can see that the design of the experiment allows another interpretation of the 
results. (Again, ">" is to be interpreted as "is significantly more difficult to process 
than,") 

Forsler (1970), using a rapid serial visual presentation (RSVP) technique, 
reports an increased processing difficulty of two clause sentences over one clause 
sentences. Therr was a significant difference between the mean number of words 
reported for simple and complex f-ntences, which was maintained under various 
experimenral conditions. However, conflicting results are reponed in Rayner A 
Frazicr (1987) where, using a reading time measure, no significant differences were 
round between sentences with an embedded clause (10) and those without (!«): 

(10) The contestant Imagined ( that the small trcpicat island would be 

completely deserted. 

(11) The contestant imagined the smsll tropical island in the middle of the 
Pacific. 

Given these conflicting results, we might question whether the res***'; obtained in 
the first experiment were merely due to the presence of two clauses and not to the 
attachment of the adverb over an intervening clause boundary. Further, if presence 
of luultiple clauses is truly a significant factor, the adverbial attachment itself may 
not even be a contributing factor. 

Ex perimeq^ 2 

To lest these alternatives, a second experiment was designed. The experimental 
task and conditions were the same as in the first experiment. A sample set is 
presented in (12): 

(12) Adverb aiia^hment 

a. Non-local attach a. Ann missed writhe bus cl'^he takes (e) school ]] yesterday. 

b. Ia *al attach. b. Ann will miss wflthc bus cUhc look (e) to school ]J yesterday. 

c. No attach. c. Ann misted nrlthe bus . [ she takes (e) to school. 

Since Length did not contnbutc to the results of the first experiment, that factor was 
not manipulated in the second experimen* Embedded clauses averaged six words 
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and all conditions have two clauses. The (12a) condition mirrorv ihc -^^E condition ol 
the first experiment, while ihc (12b) condition requires a local, embedded clause 
attachment. Finally, the (I2c) condition has two clauses ^ ii no adverb. The varying' 
predictions are presented in (13): 

(13) Predictions (Reaction times or Error rates) 
a. !s b. w c. Two clause presence ; (adverb = no role ) 

a. > b. c. Adverb attachment plus character of embedded clause (Milsark> 
a. b. > c. Adverb attachment plus two clause presence 

Though we have not been explicit on this point, notice that adverbial atiachmeni 
alone cannot be responsible for the results of the first experiment. As the only 
constant factor in all four conditions, we would have observed the a « b = c - d 
paiiern. Similar patterning ( a » b ^ c) would yield the opposite possibility for 
Experiment 2; i.e. that adverbial attachment plays HSL ^o\e in the results. The original 
structure - based locality hypothesis is represented second in (13) and admits of the 
two factors; adverbial attachment anc: ciause boundary. Last is the third hypothesis 
combining advcrbisi attachment and two clause presence, suggesting that localiiy is 
not at issue. The results ar: presented in Table 2. 

Results for Adverb aU^chm '^ni (18 subjects); Mean RT in msec. (% corrcci) 
Non-local attach. 1277 (79%) 

Local attach. 1384 (83%) 

No attach. !023 (97%)* ♦ p <.01 

The results were statistically significant for both reaction time and accuracy (p < .01) 
There was no significant difference between local and non-local attachment, bui 
both were significantly more difficult to process that the No attachment condition 
Informally this can be characterized as: 

Adv ; non-local attach. ^ adv. local attach. > No adverb; 2 clause 

Discussion 

The fact that the presence of the adverb exerted a significant influence alto\^s 
us to eliminate the possibility that the adverbial attachment is playing no role. Wc 
have suppon, instead, for our third prediction - i.e. thai adverbial attachment plus 
the presence of two clauses accounts for our results. The main question to address is 
how to interpret the results favoring this two clause presence as a factor 
contributing to adverbial attachment difficulty. In the first experiment, we were led 
to think that it was crossing the claua^:, boundary that was contributing to the 
processing difficulty. Somewhat surprisingly, however, the Local Attachment 
condition, in Experiment 2. exhibits obvious processing difficulty This leads us to 
consider that it is the presence of two verbs, rather than an intervening S. which 
gives us the patterning of local and non-local attachments together. Where we were 
expecting a locality effect, wc seem to have goUen one in terms of possibility, with 
the two verbs being viewed as possible attachment sites for the encountered adverb. 
For the local attachment possibility to cause as much processing difficulty as the 
non-local attachment, it seems that fense specification for the two verbs are either 
inaccessiblv or being ignored at ihc decision point or being l ^^.'•lly considered, and 
evaluated, 
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Further^ wc need to understand the varying contributions of the factors we 
have identified through these experiments. Specifically, we know that the Adverb; 2 
clause ( local or non-local) condition is significantly more difficult to process than 
either the Adverb: 1 clause condition (Exp. I) or the No adverb: 2 clause condition 
(Exp. 2) This is infomally shown in (14): 

(14) Results of Experiments 1 A ? 

No adverb; 2 clause 

Adverb; 2 clau.«: > 

Adverb; 1 clause 

In order to determine the relative costs of these two factors, we plan to test the 
relationship between the Adverb;] clause and the No adverb; 2 clause conditions. If 
there arc significant results, we will have a measure of the relative influences of 
adverbial attachment and clause presence on processing. 

Conclusion 

The results of these two expcriitienls arc clear about what wc can eliminate as 
significant factors in adverbial attachment but leave open a number of possibilities. 
We know that no single factor, such as adverbial attachment alone or presence of two 
clauses alone gives us the processing difficulty. Further, adverbial attachment 
constrained in terms of locality ( either "length" (Exp. 1) or "structure, " as intended 
by Milsark (Exp. 2) is also not responsible for our results. Remaining to be explored 
are the possible influences of He'id position and Subject/Object Relatives and 
especially the relative influences of the two identified factors of adverbial 
attachment and two clause presence. The results suggest that it is the multiple verb 
attachment sites exerting the influence in adverbial attachment* though "verb" and 
"clause" are obviously confounded in these experiments. Ways of disentangling 
those two Clements are currently being explored. The conclusion of these two 
experiments is that in the condition of sentence final adverbial attachment, the 
presence of two clauses (or verbs) contributes significantly to processing difficulty. 
It is anticipated that results from work in progress will clarify the nature of the 
factors which can influence syntactic processing* and in so doing will shed light on 
the design of the human sentence processing mechanism. 
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MAKTOMQ TONE 8AHDRI AND TOIIAL FBATURE GEOMETRY 

Benjanln Ao 
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The nature and the position of tonal features in 
phonological feature geometry J*ave attracted the interest 
of many phonologists. In recent studies of feature 
geometry, most authors either assume or argue that tonal 
features are suprasegmental features on an autonomous 
tier associated directly or indirectly with the skeleton 
tier (CV's or X's) or with the mora (e,g, PulleyblanK & 
Archangel i 19:6, Hyman 1989, Inkelas 1987, Odden 1988, 
yip 1988 etc,) • For example, the feature geometry assumed 
in Pulleyblank & Archangeli 1986:18 is shown in (1). 



(1) 



Root Node 



X 

l\ 

son o \ 



nas / 

/ 

voiced / 

\ / 

Laryngeal Node o 

/ 



spread glottis 



Skeleton 
Tonal Node 



\ 



Place Node 



upper 
raised 

o — ■ — cont Supralaryngeal Node 
(Pulleyblank & Archangeli 1986) 



In this paper, I analyze a tone sandhi pattern in 
Nantcng, a Chinese dialect spoken in the northern Yangtze 
Delta, which clearly shows that tonal features must be 
under the segmental root node, and are in fact daughters 
of the laryngeal tier, 

Nantong has five distinctive tones, two of which may 
be realized on a syllable with a final glottal stop. For 
example: 



(2) 



ti: "ladder" 



HL 

1/ 

ti: "go" 



HL 

1/ 
ti? 



'iron' 



MH 

1/ 

ti: "raise" 



LM 

1/ 



H 



H 



ti: "ground" ti: "body" ti? "flute" 



17 



9 



There is a tone sandhi pattern in which the glottal 
stop drops at the end a H toned syllable if followed 
by a sonorant seginent At the same time, the preceding 
vowel lengthens, and the syllable loses its H tone and 
becomes M toned, as shown in the rightmost column in 
(3a). This process is very productive. It occurs in 

(3) 

a. H H H M H 

I II II 

sc? "ten" s€?tcu: "nineteen" sc:lo? "sixteen" 

H HL M HL 

11/ 11/ 
se?pa? "eighteen" se: i? "eleven" 

H LM M LM 

11/ 11/ 
s€?phu: "ten times" se: "twelve" 

H H LM ML 

I 11/ II 

lo? "record" lo?tchien "rec image" lo:iN "rec sound" 

H H L M MH 

I II I i/ 

mo? "wood, mo?kuo: "papaya mo:min "kapok 

tree" (tree melon)" (tree cotton)" 

H H MH N MH 

I 11/ 11/ 

Lo? surname Lo?tchu: Lo: u: 

cf . 

b. HL HL HL HL H 

1/ 1/ 1/ 1/ I 

pa? "eight" pa?pa? "eighty eight" pa?lo? "eighty six" 

c. H H HL H H 

I 11/ II 

vu: "five" vu:pa? "fifty eight" vu:lo? "fifty six" 

regular compounds as well as in numeral compounds and 
personal names, which are ad hoc combinations of two or 
three monosyllabic morphemes* Moreover, this process is 
subject to some syntactic and morphological restri tions* 
It does not occur between a subject NP and its predicate 
VP or between a verb and its object NP, e.g. [^pio?(H)] 
tvplan(LM)te(M) ] ("The meat is done") but *tNpio=(M)] 
(vplan(LM) t^{M) ] ? [vpsa?(H) [j^pNo: (MH) tshi : (H) ] ] ("brush 
the teeth") but *[vpsa:(M) [jipNo: (MH) tshi : (H) ] ] . It does 
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not occur in phrases and unfamiliar personal names, but 
occurs as soon as the phrases are lexical ized and become 
compounds, or as the personal names become familiar. 

In view of pa?rHL^ lo?fH^ and vu: rHUo?rH^ , it is 
impossible to treat s€:(nMo7(H) (from s€?fH^ + lo?fHn 
as the result of one rule that lowers a H tone before a 
sonorant and a second that deletes a syllable- final 
glottal stop before a sonorant, because this would 
incorrectly predict that the first H tone in vu; (H) 1q? (H) 
should lower and the first glottal stop in pa?(HL) lo?fH) 
should drop. 

An alternative two rule analysis is to lower a H 
tone to a M tone if it is associated to a syllable with 
a final glottal stop, and then delete a glottal stop if 
it is at the end of a syllable associated with a M tone. 
Although this ananlysis generates the correct forms, it 
is problematic. First of all, the conditions for H tone 
lowering and for glottal stop deletion stated in these 
rules are both phonetically unmotivated and typological ly 
unattested to my knowledge* Moreover, the relatively 
complex and specific cross-reference to tonal specifica- 
tion and to syllable structure in both rules makes it 
unlikely that they represent two separate processes. 
Finally, both H tone lowering and glottal stop deletion 
occur in the same phonological, morphological and 
syntactic environment, and one does not occur without 
the other also occurring. This generalization cannot be 
captured by the proposed two rule analysis. 

A more feasible alternative is this: Assume that in 
Nantong, each tone is specified on the syllable-final 
segment. Thus, in morphemes like sc? ( H) "ten" or lo? (H ) 
"six", the glottal stop is associated with a H tone. If 
the glottal stop is not deleted in the process of 
phonological derivation, its H tone flops to the preced- 
ing vowel; otherwise, if it is deleted, then the vowel 
defaults to M tone. In other words, we assume that H tone 
lowering and glottal stop deletion result from one and 
the same rule. Accordingly, the derivation of 
se: (M)lo?fH) "sixteen" runs as follows: 



(4) OR ?-Deletion High Tone Default Tbne 

& Comp. Leng, Flopping Assignment 

H H H H M H 

i I "> I I I I 

s£?lo? s£:lo? S£:lo? sc : lo? 



That morphemes like se? (H) "ten" are underlyingly 
specified with a H tone is supported by the fact that 
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they behave as a natural class with H toned oprn syllable 
morphemes, specif ic^illy^ in a compound with three or more 
syllables, the second syllable is always H toned if the 
first one is H toned ^ whether the first syllable is open 
or closed. For example: 



(5) bin(H)the(LM) 

bin(H) the(H)ko?(HL)tsi(L) 

lo?(H)the(LM) 

lo?(H)the(H)ko?(HL)tsi(L) 

cf . tshe? (HL)the(LM) 

tshe? (HL) the (L) ko? (HL) tsi (L) 

m§(MH)the(LM) 

m§{MH) the(H) ko? (HL) tsi (L) 



"lentil beans" 
"lentil bean pods" 
"green beans" 
"green bean pods" 

"red beans" 
"red bean pods" 
"soy beans" 
"soy bean pods" 



The assertion that there is compensatory lengthening 
involved in the derivation in (4) is based on the fact 
tha*-. underlyingly , the vowel /c/ only occurs as a short 
vowel before /n/ or /?/. The only case where it does 
occur as a long vowel in an open syllable is when the 
syllable-final /n/ or /?/ is deleted before the retroflex 
vowel /Or/, or when the H toned syllable^f inal /?/ is 
deleted before a sonorant. The most logical explanation 
for this vowel's distribution is that it occurs as a long 
vowel only in a derived environment as the result of 
compensatory lengthening. 

The treatment of the M tone as the default tone in 
Nantong is independently motivated by another tone sandhi 
process which raises L tone to M tone before a syllable 
with any of the five tones, as shown in (6). The analy^,is 
for that is that the L tone syllable undergoes a tone 
deletion rule and receives a M tone by default. 



(6) xuo:(L) 

cin(M) xuo: (L) 
xuo: (M) cien (L) 
xuo: (M)phiN(MH) 
xuo: (M) f en(H) 
xuo: (M) tin(HL) 
xuo: (M)phi : (LM) 



"flower" 
"fresh flower" 
"flower scent" 
"flower bottle 
"flower powder 
"flower shop" 
"floral envelope" 



(vase) " 
(pollen) " 



with the analysis proposed above^ we can now examine 
the position of tonal features in the feature hierarchy. 
Assuming Pulleyblank & Archangeli's representation in 
(1), the only possible formulation of glottal stop 
deletion would be to delink the root node of the glottal 
stop from its timing unit, since the timing unit must be 
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preserved for subsequent compensatory lengthening of the 
preceding vowei. The undesired effect of this is that 
deletion of H cannot be automatic, but would have to 
involve an additional operation, as in (?)• 

Clearly, Rule (7) violates the convention that 
phonological rules operate on single elements. Given the 
liberty to delink under multiple nodes in one rule, 
nothing prevents us from simultaneously delinking 
arbitrary sets of features and/or class nodes across the 



(7) ?-Deletion H-Delinking 



Root Node 



Laryngeal Node 



X ]syl 

l\ 
- \ 



/ 



/ 

[ ^constricted] 



[+son] -o 

/I 



I 



[+raised] 



Skeleton 



Tonal Node 



Supra laryngeal Node 



feature hierarchy. This is undesirable, since it would 
generate many unattested phonological rules, and 
seriously undermine the original motivation for 
organizing phonological features into groups dominated 
by hierarchical class nodes, which was to characterize 
natural phonological rules as affecting one class node 
and thereby affecting all and only the features dominated 
by that node. The failure of (7) to treat the delinking 
of root node and the H tone feature as the delinking of 
a single class node argues that the representation in (i) 
is inadequate. 

It is clear that in order to formalize the Nantong 
tone sandhi in question , tonal features and laryngeal 
features must be under the same class node. One way to 
achieve this effect is to remove the laryngeal node in 
(1) and put all laryngeal features and tonal features 
under a common node associated with the timing unit (C, 
V or mora). This approach is undesirable, since it 
entails that phonological rules operating on root nodes 
cannot affect laryngeal features. Thus, to formal ize a 
common gemination process such as C[-cont] 
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[aplace, Svoice] / 



C[-cont,aplace,6voice] , one would 



have to write two rules: one merges the adjacent root 
nodes and another spreads the laryngeal feature for 
voicing. 

This motivates a modification of tonal feature 
geometry so that tonal features are under the root node. 
It is well known that pitch variations are the result of 
variation in position and muscular tension of the vocal 
cords in the larynx* In addition, there is ample evidence 
that tonal features (pitch levels) interact with 
laryngeal features (phonation types) in both diachronic 
and synchronic phonological processes (e.g* Ladefoged 
1964, Ohala (1973), Matisoff 1970 & 1973, Maran 1971 
etc * ) A number of authors (e.g. Halle & Stevens 197 1 , 
Ladefoged 1973 etc.) have explored the possibility of 
treating tonal features as laryngeal features. Following 
this practice, it is reasonable to assume that tonal 
features are placed under the laryngeal node on a par 
with other laryngeal features, although the exact number, 
content and organization of the new set of laryngeal 
features are subject to further studies. 

Assuming that [upper) and [raised] are the correct 
tonal feature rer .esentations, and assuming that these 
features are assc jiated with the laryngeal node, (1) must 
be minimally modified as follows: 



(8) 



Root Node 



X 

I 

son o 

nas / 

upper / 



raised 



\ 



/ 



/ 



voiced-o 
/ 

spread glottis 



Place Node 



Skeleton 



Laryngeal Node 



o cont Supralaryngeal Node 

o 



With this modification, (7) can be revised as in 
(9) . With one delinking operation, (9) simultaneously 
deletes the glottal stop and the H tone feature 
associated with it. The root node of the vowel preceding 
the deleted glottal stop then spreads to the timing unit 
vacated by the deletion, yielding the expected output • 
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(9) ?-Deletion & H-Delinking 

X ]syl 



Skeleton 



Root Node 



\ 



/ 



/ 



I 

o [+son]-o 

/I 



[^raised] o 

/ 

/ 

/ 

[+constricted] 



Laryngeal Node 



Supralaryngeal Node 
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EVENT REFERENCE AND PROPERTY THEORY* 
Samuel Bayer 
The MITRE Corporation 

1. Introduction 

This paper addresses the general issue of determining the semantic type of a VP 
complement such as that in example (I): 

(1) John wants to swim across the Charles. 

Chierchia [6] concludes that the VP complement is interpreted not as a 
proposition but as a funaional object Chierchia calls a property. Howcver» in two 
recent papers. DaJrympie etaL [7,8] (hereafter DPS) argue that the shallow anaphora 
involved in elliptical constructions such as VP ellipsis involves anaphoric reference to 
descriptions which arc propositiona!. rather than functional, objects. 

In this paper. I will apply similar arguments to deep event anaphors such as **do 
it", arguing that the targets of these anaphors arc also propositional oSjcas. I will 
propose a DRS version of the mechanism proposed by DPS and alluded to by 
Schuster [19] which resolves the conflicts between the anaphoric target and the 
environment of the anaphor. I will show that the existence of this mechanism 
undercuts some of the motivations which Chierchia provides for property theory. 

2. Background: Synuaic and Semantic Properties 

According to Hankamcr and Sag [12], Bresnan [3] assumes that "do it" anaphora 
is a special case of sentential "it" anaphora. In this section I will provide some 
arguments supporting that assumption. 

Among the senses of Mo"* is one where it is a light verb in the sense of Cattell [5], 
Like "perform'', ^'make", etc., "do" takes a direct object which describes an event; the 
light verb merely relates a participant to the event described in its complement. This 
complement behaves like any other direct object; it can be passivized and 
subsequently raised, for instance: 

(2a) John did a comparison of the two theories. 

(2b) A comparison of the two theories has never been done. 

(2c) A comparison of the two theories needs to be done. 

In the "do it" construction, the pronoun **it** appears in the direct object position; 
it, too, can be passivized and raised, as well as conjoined with other noun phrases: 

(3a) John was asked to take out the garbage. 
(3b) He didn't want to do it. 
(3c) It needed to be done. 

(3d) If he were to do it and everything else he was asked to do, he wouldn't have 
time to study. 

These parallels between "it" and normal NPs show that the "do it"* construction is 
transparently compositional in the syntax. We will return to the issue of its semantic 
type in Section 7. 
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3* Dalfymple etaL and '*It'' Event Reference 

DPS examine the phenomenon of elli^>i$» concentrating on the nature of both 
strict and sloppy readings. DPS use VP elhpsts as a concrete example cf the 
phenomenon. The following example demonstrates the problem: 

(4) Dan lilccs his wife, and George docs too. 

This example has r;i^o relevant readings, one where George likes his own wife, and 
on^ where George likes Dan's wife. DPS point out that most previous analyses of VP 
ellipsis attribute this ambiguity to an ambiguity in the source clause; that is, the 
interpretation of the utterance being anaphorically referred to can take any one of a 
number of forms, and th interpretation of the elided VP depends on which form the 
interpretation of the source clause takes. The component of the elided VP is taken to 
be identical to one of the constituents of the interpretation of the source. DPS refer 
to this analysis as an identity^ofrelations analysis, DPS rcjca this position; rather, 
they argue that the ambiguity of the elided VP is the result of what amounts to 
nondeterminism in the anaphoric reference process. 

3.1. The solution 

The process which DPS propose involves higher^order unification. That is, it 
involves a variable over predicates which corresponds to the interpretation of the 
elided part of the sentence. This variable can be solved for by identifying the portions 
of the source clause which are parallel to portions of the target clause (subjeas in the 
simplest case of VP ellipsis) and treating these elements as the arguments of the 
predicate variable. The predicate in the source clause in (4) has four solutions: 

(5) P(Dan) - likes(Dan, wifeK)fl;Dan)) 
(6a) Xx.likc$(Dan, wife-of(Dan)) 
(6b) X x.likcs(Dan, wife-of(x)) 

(6c) Xx.Iikcs(x, wife-of^Dan)) 
(6d)Xx,likcs(x, wife-of(x)) 

The first two solutions are rejected because they fail to abstract what DPS call 
"primary occurrences'*, which are typically the subjects in VP ellipsis cases J The 
remaining two solutions are exactly the strict and sloppy readings ((6c) and (6d). 
respectively) which are the possible interpretations of the elided VP in (4), Thus! 
multiple possible values for the function P arise in the process of making an 
anaphorically accessed utterance compatible with the environment of the anaphor, 
and it is this ambiguity, rather than any ambiguity in the source clause, which gives 
rise to the range of possible readings for the anaphor. 

3*2. The arguments 

As we examine the arguments provided by DPS in support of a propositional 
account of ellipsis, we will see that they can be applied just as successfully to deep 
event anaphora.^ DPS present numerous arguments in support of the propositional 
nature of the antecedent; I will concentrate on two of them .^ 
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5.2*1. Abstraction of tnultiple aigumcnu 

The identicy-of-rclations analysis relies on the components of the derivation of the 
source clause for its antecedents, and thus can only tolerate ont possible abstraction 
of arguments. Such an analysis cannot handle cases where multiple references to the 
same source clause abstract different arguments, as in (7a): 

(7a) John finished reading the poem before Bill did, and the short story too. 
(7b) (-) John finished reading the poem before Bill finished reading the potm, and 
John finished reading the short story too. 

In this example, both ellipses refer back to the first clause. However* the first 
ellipsis abstraas the subject, and the second the objca. In other words, both of the 
following derivations of the fint clause in (7a) are required: 

(8a) [X x.finish-rc2ding(x, ihe-p>oem)](John) 
(8b) [X x.finish-readingQohn, x)](the'poem) 

Under an identity-of-relations analysis, where only one derivation is available for 
any given analysis, this situation is impossible, and the relevant reading for (7a) is not 
available. The same argument can be made for "it" anaphora: 

(9a) John insulted Mary before Bill did it, but after it happened to me. 

(5b) («*) John insulted Mary before Bill insulted Mary, but after John insulted me. 

As in example (7a), the idcntity-of-relations analysis imposes contradictory 
requirements on the interpretation of the first clause, due to the abstractions required 
to yield the proper interpretations. 

3.2.2. Cascaded ellipsis 

Similarly, the identity-of-relations analysis does not tolerate conflicts between 
sloppy and stria readings. Tliesc ambiguities arise in examples of ''cascaded ellipsis," 
whe«e each of a sequence of elided VPs depends on the previous clause, as in (10): 

(10a) John realizes that he is a fool, but Bill does not, "rven though his wife docs. 
(10b) (^) John realizes ihat John is a fool, but Bill do^s not realize that Bill is a 
fool, even though Bill's wife realizes that Bill is a fool. 

On the intended reading, the interpretation of the elided VP in the second 
conjunct depends on the interprmtion of the first conjunct, and the interpretation of 
the elided VP in the third conjunct depends on the interpreution of the second. 
Crucially, the second conjuna requires a sloppy reiding of its antecedent, while the 
third conjunct requires a strict reading. Under an identity-of-relations analysis, the 
sloppy interpretation of the second conjunct means that the interpretation of the first 
nvo conjuncts is: 

(11a) [X x.realize(x, x is a fool)](John) 
(1 lb) [X x.realizc(x, x is a fool)](Bill) 

On the other hand, the strict interpretation of (he third conjunct means that 
interpretation of the last two conjunas must be; 

(12a) [X x.reali2e{x, Bill is a fool)] (Bill) 
(t2b) (X x.realize(x, is a fool)](Biirs wife) 
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But these two readings impose contradictory requircmenrs on the derivation of the 
second conjunct* If it contains a constituent which induces a sloppy reading, it will 
not be possible to obtain a strict reading of the third conjunct; on the other hand, if 
li contain? z constituent v;Hich induces a strict reading, it must be a strict reading 
w:ih respect to the first conjunct. In other words, under an identiry-of relations 
nalysis. the reading in (10) is impossible. The approach that DPS propose, on the 
other hand, allows a straig!»tforward account of such readings; in each case, the entity 
which serves as *hc antecedent is the clause itself, and the anaphoric reference process 
itself permits the relevant combinations of sloppy and str readings. 
The same problem can be constructed for '^it'* event reference: 

(13a) Bill donated a kidney to his son. but Frank was afraid to do it, so Frank's 

brother did it instead. 
(13b) f=) Bill donated a kidney to BilKs son, but Frank was afraid rr» donate a 

k Jney to Frank's son, so Frank's brother donated a kidrey to Frank's son 

instead. 

The interpretation of the second conjunct must cont^^n a sloppy VP reading so 
':hat it can be properly related to the first conjun r, but a strict VP reading so that it 
cai. be properly related to the final conjunct. Thus, the intended reading for {13a) 
cannot be generated under the identity-of-relations analysis. 

4. Additional Evidence for the Propositicnal Analysis 

In addition to documenting the contradictions discussed in Section 3.2, DPS 
argue that the identity-of-r'-bfions analysis leads to wild ambiguity in rlie derivation 
of the sou.^e clause. TKe phenomenon of "it" event reference provides a different set 
of arguments for the same conclusion. 

"Do it** anaphora provides a much wider range of substitutibility of arguments 
than docs VP ellipsis. Ft thcrmorc, because it is not coupled to the linguistic form of 
the anaphor, it permits permutations of surface argument order, which fu'^rher 
multiply the range of possibilities. For example, consider (1 4): 

(14) When Sylvia found out how happy Philip was to be tickled, she couldn't 
resist doing it herself 

The reading of the consequent where Sylvia tickles Philip requires the derivation 
of the "when" clause to include a VP-type meaning which consists of Philip j being 
;ickled. 3ut no such constituent is built in a monostratal approach to passive.'* 

As ^tnother example, consider the following: 

( 1 5) John gets punished when he hits the dog. but his parents never say anjthing 
when !iis sister does it to the cat, 

The context of the pronoun "it" in this case requires the pronoun to find a rwo- 
place function in the derivation of the clause "he hits the dog". This constituent 
exists (it is the meaning of the verb "hit"), but observe what has happened to the 
sclectional restrictions on the object of "do": that position is now restricted to be a 
two-place function rather than a onv-place function. Only in this situation can the 
addition of an argument affect the semantic type of other arguments. Consider the 
sclectional rc5trictions on the verb "promise", for instance: 
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(l6a) John promised that he would leave. 

(16b) John promised to leave. 

(I6c) John promised Maiy to leave. 

(I6d) John promised Mary that he would leave. 

The introduction of the NP object docs not afFcct the range of semantic types 
which can fill the second complement position. The behavior of ''do", then, is quite 
odd. 

This behavior is not restricted to **do it**; other instances of sentential **it'* 
anaphora with light verbs also behave oddly. Cc>n$ider the verb "happen**: 

(17) A delivery truck hit John in the parking lot. It happened too quickly for 
anyone to notice the license number. The next day it happened to somebody 
else. 

The second clause illustrates the use of ''happen'* with an ''it'* subjece which has a 
propositional referent; the third clause illustrates the use of "happen" with a **to" 
complement. Under an identity-of-relations approach, the "it" must refer to a 
funaional, rather than a proposiuonal, referent. Just as with "do", the introduaion 
of a "to" ^.omplement affects the semantic type of the event argument of the 
predicate. Furthermore, the constituent which "it" must refer to docs not correspond 
tc any constituent in the normal derivation of the first clause; rather» the derivation 
must be: 

(18) [Xx.hit(dclivery-tnjck,x)]Oohn) 

Finally, we can construct cases which are parallel to some of the examples of DPS. 
In (19)> the sloppy reading for the VP anaphor must be a function on not only the 
subjea but also subcomponents of the subject: 

(19a) llie person who introduced Mary to John would not give her his phone 
number^ but the person who introduced Sue to Bill did it gladly. 

(I9b) (a) The person who introduced Mary to John would not give Mary John's 
phone number, but the person who introduced Sue to Bill gave Sue Bill's 
phone number gladly.^ 

As in the case of VP ellipsis, the derivition which would yield i suitable 
constituent for anaphora under the identity-of-rclations approach requires 
considerable ambiguity of derivation of the source clause, and corresponds to no 
syntactic constituent. 

5* Previous Accounts 
5.1. Schuster 

Schuster [19] provides what is intended to be a computational account of event 
reference. She assumes a fairly standard discourse model (see [20], for example), and 
proposes to extend this model to handle event refetcncc in situations where the 
anaphoric pronoun does not refer to one of the discourse individuals in the model. 

Entries in Schuster's discourse model for events have two components: the referent 
of the description (the aaual event in questton)» and a description of the event. So 
the entry in the discourse model for the utterance "John was hit by a car last night is 
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(20) Ei: Xc. 3 X [car(x) a hit(x, John, c) a during(c, night)]^ 

When an anaphoric element is encountered which might refer to this discourse 
entry, the event objea itself is first checked for acceptability. If it is not acceptable, an 
operation Schuster calls generalizaMn applies. This operation dropi. clauses from the 
event type representation to create more general event types and chooses among ther.i 
for the anaphoric target in question. This generalization mechanism is intended u 
identify the event referent in (21): 

(21) John was hit by a car last night. It happens all the time in our neighborhood. 

However* Schuster acknowledges that the mechanism needed for "do it" anaphora 
will be more complex, since what is involved in examples such as (14) is not 
generalization but aaual conflict between the role fillers in the aniphor and the role 
fillers in the context of the anaphor. Schuster proposes that in this case the 
information provided in the second sentence overwrites the information in the first 
sentence. However, she provides no mechanism to accomplish this. 

5.2. Klein 

Klein [l4] focuses on examples like (22): 

(22) Lee loves his cat. Gerry docs too. 

Klein argues that if we introduce a discourse marker for the elided VP, it must 
refer to a subDRS which represents the property described by the antecedent VP. He 
notes that this mechanism has already been proposed by Kamp, and adopts Kamp's 
convention that the subDRS in question have a distinguished discourse marker 
which stands in for the individual to which the predicate subDRS will be applied. 
This subDRS, in addition to having this distinguished individual* contains two 
alternative, mutually exclusive ways to link discourse markers in the VP with the 
subjca* The subDRS for the VP in the fint clause of (22), then, would contain two 
disjunctive clauses, one linking the discourse marker for "his" with the discourse 
marker for "'Lee" (the stria reading) and one linking the discourse marker for **his'* 
with the distinguished discourse marker corresponding to the external subjea of the 
VP DRS (the sloppy reading). Klein provides a semantics for these predicate DRSs 
and explores their interaction with quantification. 

The most obvious problem with Klein's account is that it is simply the DRS 
encoding of the identity-of-relations analysis. Like the identity-of-relations analysis, it 
assumes that the type of the antecedent must be a property; fiiahcrmore, it locates 
the ambiguity between sloppy and stria readings in the form of the interpretation of 
the source clause (via the mutually exclusive options in the subDRS for the VP)* 

5J. Biluerle 

The closest account to the one I am about to present is that of Biiuerie [2]. Biucrlc 
adopts a Davidsonian representation of events as an extension of Discourse 
Representation Theory (DRT), and develops a DRT account of event reference based 
on Davidson's event individuals. In conjunction with this account, he provides fairly 
detailed construction rules for tense and adverbials* In order to handle fxamplc; like 
(14), where properties of the anaphoric target conflict with the context of the 
anaphor. Biuerle adopts an account very much like Schuster's generalization 
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mechanism, where event types arc derived from the DRS associated with the 
anaphoric target. These event types are taken to be predicates on event instances, and 
the anaphoric reference process selcas the maximally informative event type derived 
from the anaphoric urget. Two crucial aspeas are missing from Bsluerle's account: a 
motivation for the choice of a DPS-style account over an idcntiry-of-relations 
account, and an account of the sloppy vs. strict ambiguity. 

6. A Sketch of a Solution 

The accounts of Schuster, Bstuerle and DPS locate the ambiguity in the anaphoric 
resolution process itself; both analyses require a model of anaphora where, in some 
cases, the antecedent must be modified before it is accepted as the referent of the 
anaphor7 Schuster describes this operation a:> an overwrite operation, but provides 
no details; thr account of DPS presents it as a process of deriving a predicate which is 
to be applied to parallel constituents. The two mechanisms amount to the same 
thing: participants in the antecedent arc removed and replaced by participants 
pn»vided by the context of the anaphor. 

My own version of this mechanism should be viewed as a formalization of the 
rough idea sketched by Schuster and a variation of the approach of Biucrle. It goes 
beyond those accounts in that it addresses the derivation of the sloppy vs. strict 
ambiguities. 

6.L My solution 

Following Bauerle. I will couch my solution in the framework of DRT. I follow 
Partce [17] in introducing event variables as discourse markers into DRSs, and 
Hobbs [13] in the notation associaimg that discourse marker with the description of 
the event. I preserve Klein's notation for identity of discourse markers, and 1 use the 
left arrow to indicate assignment of an individual in the model to a discourse 
marker.® Finally, ! depan from Kamp in introducing a discourse marker for each NP, 
including pronouns. 

Example (23) shows the representation of a simple sentence. The discourse 
marker Xi corresponds to the pronoun ""his**, and since it Is bound to the individual 
named Lee (on our intended reading), it is identical to the discourse marker Xq. 
Example (24) presents the extension of this DRS due to the processing of the second 
clause. 

Xq X] Xi ^0 

Xo <- Lec 

hit(xci» eo) 
dog(xb) 

0f(Xi, Xi) 

X2<- Lec 

Xq - Xi 

Cq ^ hiti 

(23) Lec hit his dog. 



(24) Lee hit his dog. Bill did it too. 



Xq X| x^Xx Cq 
Xq Lec 
hit(xb. X,, ^o) 
dog(xb) 
of(x„ Xi) 
Xj Lee 

Xo^Xx 

(q hiti 
xj Bill 
do(x^, f|) 
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\(1iat is the antecedent of fi, the discourse marker corresponding to **it"? Wc do 
not yet have enough information to determine if ^ is appropriate. ^Vhzi is missing is 
a statement of the relationship between the various arguments of "do**. In the DPS 
account* their determination of ""primary occurrences" (sec Scaion 3*0 identified 
which semantic arguments in the source clause were liable for exclusion in the 
derivation of an interpretation for the target clause. Much of the information which 
guides this determination is syntactic (but sec footnote 1). However, in the case of 
"do**, no syntactic information is involved. Instead, the information which guides the 
determination takes the form of meaning postulates, which assert the relationship 
between the first and second arguments of the interpretation of **do**,9 The intent of 
these meaning postulates is that the individual filling the first argument is approx- 
imately the agent of the event filling the second argument. I fully cxpea that this 
meaning postulate can be suted generally for all events which match the selcaional 
restrictions of ''do", but for now I will only state the meaning postulate for "hit": 

(25) V X V y V I V c [do(x, c) a hit(y, z, e) x - y) 

Since the potential antecedent under consideration is a **hit" event, we know that 
in order for this meaning postulate to hold, the discourse marker Xo must be identical 
to the discourse marker Xy But this is impossible, since Xq is bound to the individual 
named Lee and x^ is bound to the individual named Bill. Therefore, the individual 
event in the model bound to to is not eligible to be assigned to fi. 

At this point, we must invoke a new mechanism. The event itself is not eligible as 
the antecedent; therefore, we attempt to import the description of the event into the 
DRS and embed it again. This mechanism amounts to repeating the description in 
its entirety, and thus we introduce a new set of discourse markers as well. Finally, wc 
introduce the requirements of the meaning postulate in (25) for convenience. The 
result of this process is shown in example (26). 





X^ X^ X£ 


j£b<- Lee 


(a) x^ Lee 


hit{Ab. Xi, fo) 


h\i{x^, Xy fi) 


dog(>b) 


dog(x5) 


0f(X|,X2) 


Of{Xy x^) 


Xi4—Lcc 


(b) X6 Lec 




(C) X4 = X6 


to 4- hiti 




X. 4r- BUI 




(loiXy fi) 




x.-x,(by(25)) 





(26) Lee hit his dog. Bill did it too. 

Now, as Baueric does, wc must make our new DRS consistent by dropping 
imported conditions; we begin by dropping the assignment of x^ to Lee because it 
conflicts with the assignment of x^ under the meaning postulate. 

But the resulting description of <r, is still inconsistent. We know that x^ is 
identical to Xy and that x^ is identical to x^. But x^ is bound to Lcc» and Xy is bound 
to Bill. In order to resolve this inconsistency, we must drop one more clause. But 
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which one? The obvious candidates are the two clauses labeled (a) and (b); in faa» 
dropping either one will work. Crucially* though, this indeterminacy reflects 
precisely the range of readings available. If we drop (a)> we obtain the sloppy reading; 
if we drop (b), we obtain the stria reading. 

This strategy for resolving event reference has at least one computational 
advantage over the approach outlined in DPS. My strategy follows Schuster in 
considering the event objea before considering the description. This ordering reflects 
the fact that reference to a previous event individual is possible in ''do it** 
environments where there are no conflicts among the participants: 

(27) John washed the car, but he did it carelessly. 

Resolving the reference of the pronoun **it** in this example does not require 
importing the description of the antecedent and rc-cmbedding it; rather, the event 
associated with the antecedent is itself the referent. This behavior is mirrored in VP 
ellipsis examples such as: 

(28) John ate seventeen tacos for dinner, but an hour later he wished he hadn't. 

The elided VP in this example refers directly to the event described in the first 
conjunct, but the DPS analysis derives a predicate from the interpretation of the first 
conjunct and, p''.^sumably, determines the referent of the event in question by 
embedding the resulting description of the second conjuna into the model. It is left 
to the context mechanism to ensure that it is the event referred to by the first 
conjuna (and no other which might meet the new description) that becomes the 
referent of the second conjuna. Thus the discourse entry for the first conjuna must 
be anaphoricaily accessed twice, once to get its description and once to get its 
referent. The approach advocated here is much more direct: check the referent, and 
then try the description only if the referent is not acceptable. 

7. Implications for Property Theory 

In his discussion of examples like (1). Chierchia distinguishes between two major 
positions. The first holds that the complements of Equi verbs arc essentially one* 
place fiinctions; this is the position of early Montague Grammar. The second holds 
that the complements of Equi verbs are essentially propositional in nature; Chierchia 
cites Bach and Partee [1] as well as GPSG, LFG, and GB. 

Chierchia argues that this second position is incorrect. He argues that the 
following lines of inference are equally valid: 

(29a) Nando likes everybody Nunzio likes. 

(29b) Nunzio likes Mimi. 

(29c) Therefore, Nando likes Mimi. 

(30a) Nando likes everything Ezio likes. 

(30b) Ezio likes playing tennis. 

(30c) TTierefore, Nando likes playing tennis. 

Chierchia argues that our account of the semantics of these sentences should 
support the validity of these inferences, but if (31) «s the logical form of (29), then 
only under the property hypothesis should we expc-t the consequent to follow in 
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(30); under the proposition hypothcsiSi we would expects all things being equal, chat 
Nando likes Ezio's playing tennis: 

(31a) V x[nkc'(x)(nunzio') ^ like (x)(nando')] 
(31b) likc'(mimi')(nunwo*) 
(31c) (-►) like (mimiO(nandoO 

But all things arc not equal. I have motivated a mechanism for resolving conflicts 
in descriptions which is exactly the mechanism required to get the propositional 
hypothesis to work. Under such an account, a theory of control based on syntax or 
argument structure (rather than semantics) will serve the same purpose as the 
meaning postulate in (25): no matter what other properties the interpretation of the 
complement might have, the role corresponding to its subject will be filled by the 
interpretation of the controller. Just as in the "do it" case, the context of an event 
description will impose requirements on the participants in that event description. If 
the resulting description is inconsistent and must be resolved, a new referent will be 
found; otherwise, the referent of the anaphoric source clause can be used. Many such 
theories of control had been proposed; all of the frameworks which Chierchia 
associates with the propositional hypothesis have such an account, as do HPSG and 
Categorial Grammar. There is therefore no reason that a verb like **like'* or **want" 
cannot take a propositional complement. This conclusion has been reached 
independendy by others who have examined the theory of properties* including 7jtc 
[21] and Pollard & Sag [18]. 

8. Conclusion 

There is a great deal of recent literature on event-based or relarion-based 
semantics; Parsons [16], the framework of Situation Semantics, the axiomatization of 
DRS found in Zeevat [22] and Faltz [10], among others. The work of Faltz in 
particular deserves a brief note. Working with Navajo, he examines the implications 
of the intuitions of his informants that in Navajo a verb together with its affixes is as 
good as a complete sentence. With the aim of keeping a very tight syntax/semantics 
map, he proposes a syntax that has no functional categories; NP arguments are 
adjunct-like, much along the lines of Bresnan and Mchombo [4]. He proposes that 
the semantics as well should lack functional categories. 

English, on the other hand, is well known to have functional syntactic categories. 
The account presented here, however, as well as other accounts of relation- and 
event-based semantics, follow the model for semantics Faltz has in mind for the 
Navajo case. A tight syntax/semantics map requires, as Faltz implies, different 
architectures for the semantics of different languages, something I, for one, would 
wish to avoid; on the other hand, the most straightforward compositional semantics 
conceivcabie relics on that strict syntax/semantics map. The evidence presented in 
this paper suggests that it is the rigidness of the syntax/semantics map, rather than 
the consistency of cross-linguistic semantic architecture, which must be relaxed. 
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Footnotes 



* I would like to thank Anthony Davis, Polly Jacobson. Mark Johnson, Marc Vilain, 
and everyone else v^^ho helped me formulate my thoughts on this topic. This work 
was supported by the Rome Air Development Center under Air Force Contraa 
Number F 19268-89-0-0001 . 

^ AldiQugh DPS cite a number examples where this is not the case, for example their 
(22) and (48). 

Although the DPS account is intended to extend to cases of "do it* anaphora 

(Dalrymple (p.c)), DPS do nor pursue this avenue.} 
^All examples are from DPS. 
'^See Dowty [9], for example. 

*In this example, and in the examples in DPS as well, it is interesting that mixed 
sloppy/stria readings, such as one where the person who introduced Sue to Bill 
gave Sue John's phone number, arc not possible. 1 have no explanation for this. 

^Schuster makes use of Miller and Nadathur's [15] higher-order logic, which 
incorporates Hobbs* [13] and Davidson's representation of event instances, which 
increases the arity of each predicate by one* 

^This position contrasts with Gawron and Peters* [11] hypothesis of anaphora as 
reuse, which requires that anaphor and antecedent have the same content. 

^Klein uses predicate-argument notation, Kamp the equals sign. 

^Of course, if this account is to be extended to handle ellipsis, it will need to consider 
the same syntactic information that the DPS account does; my point here is that 
the two constructions can rely on very different sorts of information to resolve 
these role conflias. 

'°This characterization is by no means intended to be final; there is an enormous 
body of recent work on semantic roles which must be taken into account as well. 
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FUNCnON'ARGUMENT STRUCTURE, CATEGORY RAISING 
AND BRACKETING PARADOXES' 

Hee-Rahk Chae 
The Ohio State University 

i. Introduction 

The main topic of this paper is providing a proper analysis of "bracketing 
paradoxes** in morphology. There has been a lot of literature dealing with this 
problerTi (see references below). But none of them seem to be very 
Successful in providing explicit mechanisms for the analysis and in 
implementing relevant generalizations concerning the data. In this paper. I 
am going to provide a categorial system, which uses the mechanism of 
Category Raising in a crucial way. And the relevant generalizations will t>e 
implemented into the system with reference to the function-argument structure 
of the word concerned. 

In section II, we will examine two previous approaches to the bracketing 
paradox problem, which use special operations. But we have some counter- 
examples to both of these approaches. In section III, we will provide a 
categorial approach, which elaborates Kang's (1988a, 1988b) approach, in 
section IV, we will see how the system developed in section III can be used 
in accounting ror bracketing paradoxes in compounds. 



II. Bracketing Paradoxes and Special Operations 

As is w^ll known, the following set of words shows bracketing paradoxes 
in the sense that they require two different bracketings. one for semantics 
and one for phonology (cf. Pesetsky 1985): 

(1) a. un-happy-er ([[un-happyj er] and (un-(happy-er]]) 

b. un-grammatical-ity ([[un*grammatical]-ity] and [un-[grammatical-ityl)) 

The meaning of (la), which is 'more unhappy' rather than 'not happier', 
requires the first bracketing in the parentheses. But the phonological fact that 
the comparative affix attaches to monosyllabk: adjectives and a limited 
class of disyllabk; adjectives requires the second bracketing. Likewise, in 
(lb), the meaning of tfie whole word and the behavior of prefix an- forces us 
to have the first bracketing. But the Level Ordering Hypothesis of Lexical 
Phonology makes us posit the second bracketing because -Ity is a Level I 



^ This is an abridged version of my original paper under the same title. 
If you have any questions about the more obscure sections, you may contact 
me at [hchad@magnus.ircc.ohio-state.edu]. I am grateful to David Dowty and 
Amokl Zwicky for their invaluable comments on previous versions of this 
paper. Comments from the following people on various occasions were also 
very helpful: Jack Hoeksema (1989 LSA Summer Institute), Pauline Jacobson 
(Spring 1990 at OSU), Mark Libucha. and Mark Steedman (ESCOL '90 
Meeting). 
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affix and un- is a Lavel II affix. 

There are many different approaches proposed to handle the problem, 
in this section we will examine Hoeksema's (1985) 'head^affixation** approach 
and Hammond's (1989) "peripheral-affixation- approach. Hoeksema (1985), 
under the traditional definition of the notion of head as follows (p. 57), 

(2) In a construction consisting of a functor F and an argument A. the 
head constituent is F, unless it is endotypic (i.e. F is of the form X/X 
or X\X), in which case A is the head. 

proposes head-affixation (a type of head operation) (p. 50): 

(3) F is a head operation iff F(Y) - Z. and W - XY (where Y is the head 
of W) together imply that F(W) - X-fF(Y) = X+Z. 

The head-affixation can account for, among others, such bracketing 
paradoxes as in (1), under the assumption that unhappier and 
ungrammaticality are derived from unhappy and ungrammatical, respectively, 
and under the assumption that the -er attachment and the -Ity attachment are 
sensitive to the heads of these base constructs (i.e, happy and grammatical, 
respectively)* That is, these attachments are assumed to be instances of 
head-affixation. 

But Hammond (1989), noting some counter-examples to the head- 
affixation, argues that it should be replaced with peripheral-affixation. He 
refutes the idea that heads can be the locus of affixation" (p. 5) and 
proposes that ^affixation is possible to peripheral constituents, whether they 
are heads or not" (p. 7). 

Both of the above-mentioned approaches seem to provide an account for 
the bracketing paradoxes in (1). However* neither of the two approaches can 
handle such examples where affixation is sensitive to the heads of the base 
constructs but the heads are separated from the attaching affixes. Let us 
examine the following data, where suffixes are attached to those words which 
contain exotypic prefixes: 

(4) a. en-danger-ed* en code-ing, en-dear-ment, en-large-ment, en-title ment 
b. be-friend-ed. be-witch-ed. be-friend-ing. be-witchnng, be-little-ing, 

be-little-ment 

In (4a) the attachment of the suffix -ed, -ing or -ment is sensitive to the 
category of the prefix en-. The head-affixation approach would wrongly 
predict that these suffixes come inbetween en- and the stem of the word (if 
the operation is head-suffixation) in each case because en- is the head of the 
baiie concerned. The result of the operation woukJ be *en-ed'6anger, 'en- 
ing-code, 'en ment-dear, etc. On the other hand, the peripheral-affixation 
approach cannot capture the fact that the attachment of these suffixes is 
sensitive to the prefix en*, not tv the base. Notk^e such ungrammatical 
expressions as ^danger-ed, ^Mend-ing, ^dear-ment. etc. These expressions 
show that the attachments of -ed, -ing and -ment are not sensitive to the 
peripheral elements. Hence, we can say that a peripheral-affixation cannot 
handle the relevant data, either. The data in (4b) present the same kind of 
problem to these approaches. 
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Then, let us consider how the two approaches handle the bracketing 
paradoxes in unhappler and ungrammaticality (cf. (1))* The problem here is 
solved with reference to the fact that the attachment of -er or ^ity is an 
Instance of a special operation, in a sense, the "spedal behavior' of these 
suffixes, which Is represented as a special mode of combination, is assumed 
to be related to the paradoxical characteristics of the words. This implies that 
the bracketing paradox is caused by the suffixes -er and ity. However, as 
we can see In section ill, the paradox has nothing to do with these suffixes. 
On the contrary, It is triggered by the prefix -an in these words. This shows 
that the analyses provided by the two approaches are not correct. Based on 
the above arguments, we can conclude that affixation cannot be accounted 
for either by head-affixation or by peripheral-affixation, at least in English. 



III. Function- Argument Structure and Category Raising 

To account for affixation in those examples in section il and others, I will 
provide a categorial approach, under which the order of morpheme 
combination in a complex word is automatically detennined by the categorial 
specifications of the morphemes in the word. We will not need assume a 
special (head/peripheral) operation for affixation, Kang (1988a. 1988b) 
proposes such an approach, independently of the problems of the previously- 
observed approaches. His system di^als with a general issue of "functional 
inheritance\ which refers to those cases where the relationship between 
functors and arguments is postponed in linguistic constructions. He employs 
a Category Raising mechanism to handle braci^eting paradoxes in 
morphology. This mechanism in connection with Functional Composition rules 
provides a powerful categorial system. 

We will use the following rules and notational systems in this paper, 
following Steedman (1987): 

(5) Functional Application (FA) 

a. X/Y Y :y => X :f(y) b, Y :y X\Y :f ^ X :f(y) 

(6) Functional Composition (FC)* 



If we allow all of the four FC rules, we will face the problem of 
overgeneration. as was pointed out by Mari< Steedman (personal 
communication). But we need the disharmonic rules ((b) and (d)) to analyze 
those cases where one of the morphemes in a word passes on its 
subcategorizatlon requirement to the whole word as In wllling-ne$$ (to go) and 
rebel Ion (against NP), AWP' N^A* VP* 

There would be three possible ways of handling the problem here. First, we 
can say that the subcategorizatlon relation between a word and Its derivative 
cannot or, at least, need not be captured in morphology because there are 
many derivative words which do not have the same subcategorization 
requirement as their bases. In this case, we need not use the disharmonic 
FC rules. Second, we can restrict the use of disharmonic FC rules in such a 
way that they can be used only when sucategorization requirements are 
involved in the analysis of a word. Third, we can assign special categories 
for the morphemes involved in the inheritance of subcategorization 
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a. XA' 1 Y/Z :g ^ X/2 :Xx[f(g(x))l 

b. X/Y Y\Z :g ^ X\Z Jlx[f{g(x))] 
C. Y\Z :g X\Y .1 X\Z :Xx[f(g(x))] 
d. Y/Z :g X\Y :f =^ X/Z JU[f(g(x))) 

(7) Category Raising (CR) 

a. X :f ^ Y/(YO<) :XFF(f) b. X rf => YVY/X) :XFF(f) 

Under the present framework, we can provide a suitable analysis for the 
t)racketing paradox examples. Let us look at the case of unhappier (Karig 
ISeSb: 32): 

(8) un- happy -er 
A/A A A\A 

, *CR(7b) : 

! A\(A/A) :a a, >P[F(happy)] 

! ' ' FC(6c) 

A\(A/A) :b b. Xx[er'(XF[F(happ/)](x))) 
i FA(5b) - ?oc[er'(x(happy'))l 



A :c c. Xx[er'(x(happ/))](un') 

■ er*(un*(happy')) 

We can account for the con^ect formal properties (the fact that happy 
combines with -er first) and semantics (er'(un'rhaDDv'») without violating the 
principle of composition ality due to the role of the FC rjle. Therefore, there 
is no longer a paradox. We can give the same analysis for ungrammaticality. 

The sensitivity of the *ment attachment to en- in the following example 
(cf. (4)), which is problematic for head* and peripheral-affixations, can be 
captured by way of the function-argument (F-A) structure of the word: 

(9) en- dear-ment 
V/A A N\V 

V 

N 

The fact that en- is the functor in endear naturally accounts for the sensitivity 
relation and the correct bracketing between morphemes. Thus, we need not 
employ any special operations like head-affixation or peripheral affixation for 
concatenation in morphology. 

But the system here is too powerful* There are some cases of 
overgeneration. For example, the present system licenses ^analyze-lty-able 
as well as analyze-able^lty. To restrct the power of the system, Kang 
(1988b: 54) allows only a specific kind oi OR: 



requirements (a suggestion made by Mark Steedman): 
e.g. wHllng-ness (to go). 

AWP' (NWP')\(AWP') VP* 
But we need to assign multiple categories to -ness (cf. fond-ness (of dogs)) 
under this approach. 
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(10) Category Raising in (English) Morphology 

X XyX/X) or X ^ X/(X\X) 

The basic idea here is that only the argument of a modifier functor can 
ur^dergo Ci^. 

I agree with Karig's (1988r, 1908b) basic ideas that we need CR and FC 
in morphology and the application ot CR should be limited in some way. But 
there are some inportant ifisues that are simply assumed or neglected in his 
analysis. For some of these issues I have ideas different from those 
implemented in his system. Let us consider these issues one by one'. 

Notice that we can gei :he desired analyses for dealing with braclceting 
paradoxes in unhappler and ungfammatfcallty only when the second 
morpheme and the third morpheme combine first, and when CR applies to 
the second morpheme (cf. (8)). But in Kang's approach, it is simply assumed 
that the former condition holds (i.e. the second and third morphemes combine 
first). That Is, he assumes a specific F-A stmcture (i.e. p{/X-[X-Y\Xl]) in 
analyzing these words*. Even though the categorial specifications of the 
morphemes in a word usually detennine a unique F-A structure for the word, 
ft is not always the case. Here in the examples of bracketing paradoxes, the 
first morpheme and the second morpheme can also combined first, which 
results in another F A structure t(X/X-X]^Y\X]. There is no reason why this F- 
A structure should be disregarded. However, this structure would not give 
the desired analyses for dealing with the giver> data. Therefore, we need an 
explicit mechanism, by way of which it naiurally follows that the second and 
third morphemes combine first. 

As for the application of CR, Kang assumes that it applies optionally and 
the unw ^ted meaning of the non-Category-Raised version is filtered out by 
the unacceptability of the meaning itself. For example, in un-happy-er if we 
do not apply CR to happy, and combine happy and -er first, then we get the 
meaning un'ter^fhaoov^U. This meaning is unacceptable because urh decs 
not properly apply to a con oarative adjectival property in terms of semantics 
(Kang 1988b: 33). This kind of semantic analysis seems to work for an- 



Though not being directly relevant to this p.-^oer. one important issue on 
whidi I do not ag-ee with Kang's (1988a, 19fidb) approach concerns the 
relation between morphology and syntax. He assumes that morphology and 
syntax are subject to the same general principl9S. But morphological facts 
and syntactics facts are not the same (Zw^cky n89: 16-21). Especially, the 
organization of morphemes within words arid the organization of words within 
phrases are not the same. 

In Kang's approach it is not specified exactly when a particular F^A 
structure should be assumed among possible F-A structures. The issue is 
whether selecting a particular F-A structure is necessary only for bracketing 
paradox cases or for all those words where there is more than one possible 
F-A structure. I do not think we can aiisume a particular F A structure only 
for the bracketing paradox cases because we do not know beforehand 
whether they involve paradoxes or not. at least in his approach. 
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happy-er and some others*. But semantic constraints are not enough in 
accounting for al\ the non-occurring meanings of words caused by the 
optional application of CR, As we will see later in ;18). county gaologist 6oes 
not liBve the meaning of ist7countv7Qeoloqv )i *a scholar of county geology*. 
But this fact cannot be ascribed to semantic facts. Here what seems to be 
relevant is that county is not an actual element allowed to be compounded 
with geology because co jnty geology is not a word listed in the lexicon (cf. 
Spencer 1988; constraint (12)^ Thus, we need to refer to the functor or the 
category to be Category-Raised and/or these two elements as a unit Kang 
(1988b: 34) also says that CR should be limited to the case of "moJifiers". 
But what is represented in his formulation on the restriction of Cfi, i.e. (10)* 
does not capture this fact. In (10) a (argument) category unr^ergoes CR 
without reference to its modifier (functor). 

Summarizing the problems in Kang*s (1988a. 1988b) approach, the 
environment for the application of CR is not restricted properly. And the 
order of morpheme combination (i.e. the F-A structure) is not determined 
purely by tie categorial spedfications of the morphemes concerned. An 
unmotivated assumption is involved in selecting the FA stmcture. To solve 
these problems we neeo io formally implement the idea that the (obligatory) 
trigger of CR is the modifier functor of the argument to be Category-Raised. 
Based on these observations, I prop'^se to restrict the application of CR as 
follows: 

(11) {X/X - X} - Y\X Y/X - {X ^ X\X) 

i It 
X\{X/X) X'(X\X) 

The (curly) bracketing here does not mean that the whole word is derived 
from the bracketed construct. It sin. ply indicates one of the two possible 
analyses of the strings concerned according to the categories of their 
morphemes. Therefore. CR does not apply when [X - Y\X} or {Y/X - X} is 
analyzed first. In this paper, we will focus only on the first format, which 
involves pre-modifiers and suffixes, because the basic principles tDehind these 
two formats are the same*. With this mechanism we have opened the 
possibilities of referring to the modifier X/X and other constructs involvea (i.e. 
[X/X - X] and [X - Y\X|). As we will see I er, we need to reier to these 



* We may be able to account for the non-ambiguity of nonhappier in the 
same spirit. This has the meaning of non'(er'(hapDy')) (Spercer 1968: 669). 
But when we apply CR to happy, we get a wrong meaning er 'tnon'(haDov')) . 
The unacceptability of this meaning may be attributed to the semantic fact 
that -er cannot be applied to the meaning non'(haDOV') *it is not the jase that 
happy*, and/or that the meaning nonYhaopv') is not an actual word meaning 
because nonhappyls not a lexical item in English (cf. (12)). 

* I am not sure whether we need the second format or not in English, 
We would reed this format only if there are cases of brau^veting paradoxes 
which involve prefixes and pos' modifiers. Such examples as pre-attomey- 
general (period) might be relevant. N/N N 

N\N 
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constructs in accounting for the examples of bracketing paradoxes. 

Format (11) says that CR obligatorily applies in a specific environment. 
The category X/X implements the idea that only modifiers trigger CR, and ^ 
indicates that CR is effective (or has its meaning) only when all the three 
morphemes are involved. Hence, CR does not apply to un-happy even 
though it does not affect the meaning. When we consider psychological 
processes involved in the interpretation of this word, it seems to be more 
reasonable assuming that CR does not apply at ail rathe** than assuming that 
it applies vacuously. 

However, notice that the fomiat in (11) is not a sufficient condition for 
triggering CR. Not all the cases of [{X/X - X} • Y\X] trigger CR on X. If we 
apply CR in non-happy-er and county-gedogy-lst, we would get incorrect 
meanings er'(non'(haDDv')) (cf. footnote 5) and lsy(countv'(aeoloQv')) . But we 
cannot say that nofh itself has the characteristics of preventing CR because it 
tiggers CR in non-fictlon-al (of nonfiction' or gtl'(non'(fiction')) ) (cf. (13d)). And 
we have no a priori (semantic) reason that ist'(CQuntv'(QeoloQV')^ cannot be a 
meaning of county geologist To solve this problem I propose the following 
auxiliary constraint: 

(12) The (complex) morpheme {X/X - X} in (11) should exist in the lexicon 
as a separate lexical item. 

This constraint is an extended version of Spencer's (1988: 675) 'Lexically. .^.tion 
Requirement", which says that "paradoxes can only be formed from memt^rs 
of the permanent lexicon". His original version was posited for the account of 
"personal noun' paradoxes as we can see in transformational grammarian^ 
atomic scientist, etc. This kind of constraint cannot be implemented with 
Kang's format (10). 

Constraint (12) can be regardec" as a fitter imposed by the lexicon to 
check the validity of CR triggered by (11). According to this constraint, we 
can say that happy in non-happy-er and geology in county-geology-ist does 
not undergo CR because nonhappy and county geology are not existing 
words in English. 

Thus far, we have posited two constraints for the application of CR: a 
formal restrk^tion (format (11)) and a lexical restriction (12). Now let us 
consider how we can ensure that the Category Raised element (X\(X/X)) in 
(11) combines with the third element (Y\X) first rather than with the first 
element (X/X). The account here is based on the obligatoriness of the CR. 
For example, tiappy in un-happy-er obligatorily undergoes CR as far as {un- 
happy}-er is concemed because it meets all the conditions. Then, the 
categorial specifk^ation of this word becomes [A/A - A\(A/A) - A\A]. Still 
happy could combine with either of the two elements if nothing forces us to 
choose one analysis over the other. However, the fact that happy and er 
combine first follows from a general principle here. If un- and happy combine 
first, the effect of CR would be null. When a special meciianism is invoked 
in the analysis of a linguistic expression, it shoukJ have some effect on the 
analysis. If the mechanism does not have any influence, it would not be 
invoked from the beginning. Due to this independently motivated principle, 
the Category-Raised hs^y combines only with -er with a FC njle. Here we 
can notk^e that the behavior of the Category-Raised element (X\(X/X)) is also 
restricted in its behavior It can only be Function-Composed with Y\X. 
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We have restricted the behavior of CR with reference to its triggering 
environment. We have also restricted the behavior of the category which has 
undergone CR with reference to a general principle. Only the argument of a 
X/X functor undergoes CR and then the raised category feeds the FC njles. 
With these restrictions, we can solve the problems which were raised in the 
framework of Kang (1988a. 1988b). Let us examine the following analyses: 



(13) {XrK X\ YX 

a. un- happy -er 
A/A A\(A/A) A\A 



A\(A/A) 



X0( • {X - Y\X} 

un^ happy-er 
A/A A A\A 



er'(un'(haDDV^n 

b. un- grammatical-ity 
A/A A\(A/A) N\A 



* un'(er'(haDOv'» 

un- grammatical-ity 
A/A A N\A 



N 

J 



itv'(un7arammaticar)) 

c. non-happy -er^ 
A/A *A\(A/A) A\A 



d. non-fiction -al 
N/N N\(N/N) A\N 

al'(non7fictiQn'n 



non-happy-er 
A/A A A\A 

non'(er'(haDOV*» 

non fiction-al 
N/N N A\N 

non7al7fiction')) 



All the analyses considered in the left-hand column meet the requirements 
imposed by condition (11). But non-happy-er in (13c) does not undergo CR 



^ Even though happy in non-happy-er does not undergo CR, it may still 
be analyzed as ({A/A - A) - A\A)» giving the meaning of er'fnon^haDDvn ^ This 
meariing can be ruled out by semantic reasons as is indicated in footnote 5. 
But we need to enforce a more general restriction to prevent this analysis 
because we cannot provide such a semantic account for tde 
isffcountv^QeoloQv')) meaning for county geologist We need to say that 
constraint (12) prevents all the possible analyses of ((X/X - X} -YNX) when the 
complex morpheme [X/X - X] is not an actual lexical item. The difference 
between er*(non7haDOv*^^ and isrfcounN'foeoloov'n is that the former is an 
impossible meaning while the latter is a possible but not actually occurring 
meaning. 
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becausfi it is constrained by condition (12). In (13a), we can provide Doth of 
the two possible analyses. But the meaning derived from the second 
analysis is unacceptable, as we have seen above, due to the semantic 
characteristics of an-. In (b). the second analysis is ruled out by the 
impossible F-A structure. In (d). both of the analyses give legitimate results. 
Therefore, the word is ambiguous between 'of nonfiction* and 'not fictional*. 



IV. Bracl^eting Paradoxes and Compounds 

We can see bracketing paradoxes also in compounds of the form in 
(14a) when they show the "external attachment" pattem of (14b) (Zwicky 
1987: 266): 

(14) a, IW, + W, + S(uffix)] 

b. W « W,,j (= W, + Wj) -f Suffix 
C. W » W, + Wj^s (= W, + Suffix) 

But when the compounds have the "internal attachment" pattern in (14c). they 
do not show bracketing paradoxes. Because the problem of bracketing 
paradoxes are handled with reference to CR in our framework, we can infer 
that only the external attachment pattem invokes CR. In section III, we have 
seen that CR requires two conditions. The first one is a formal condition of 
[{X/X * X} - Y\X] (11) and the second one is the condition that the unit [X/X ■ 
X] must exist as a separate word in the lexicon (12). 

First, let us consider how we can analyze examples of A(djective)+N(oun) 
compounds of the following: 

(15) a. transformational grammar ian' (cf. transformational grammar) 

{N/N N) N\N 

N\(N/N) ' 

i I 

N\{N/N) 

J 

N 

b. Chinese history ian (of. Chinese history) 
{N/N N) N\N 

From a semantic point of view, the affix -ian is attached to the whole 
compound. But from a phonological point of view, it is attached to the 



* Here we need to explain why transformational-grammar-ian is not a 

N/N {N N\N} 

possible analysis, which gives the meaning transformationar(ian7arammar')) . 
This may be a possible meaning of the word. But it does not actually occur 
in the lexteon as a meaning of the word just like the meaning of county 
geology does not. 
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second element of the compounds'. As we can see in (15a), the bracketing 
paradox can be accounted for under the framework developed in section III. 

I wiil argue that we can use the same mechanisms in dealing with 
bracketing paradoxes in N^N compounds: 

(16) Juncture grammar ian 

N/N N N\N 

One might say that it is arbitrary to assign category N/N to juncture here. 
But we have some evkJence whkih shows that the first elements of 
compounds in (15) and (16) are of the same category (N/N)'^ which is 
different from nonnal (modifying) A(djective)s (NVN) (Zwicky 1987: 270): 

(17) a. ^adequate and relational grammars 
b. relational and juncture grammars 

As we can see in (a), A(djective)s in compounds do not cooccur with normal 
As as conjuncts of coordination. And I think they do not show the inflectional 
paradigm of normal As, either. But they can cooccur with Ns in the 
compounds as in (b). These facts show that the analyses in (15-6) are 
plausible. 

There are some compounds which show only the internal attachment 
pattern cf (14c) (Zwicky 1987: 266): 

(18) a. county geologist 'geologist for the county* 

b. house grammarian 'grammarian for the iiouse' 

1 *ese expressions do not involve CR because they do not show the external 
attachment pattern. This can be explained based on the second condition on 
the appltoability of CR (12). They do not undergo CR because county 
geology and house grammar do not exist as indepenoent words in the 
lexicon. As vje have seen before, this kind of example constitutes one of the 
most important pieces of evidence for our condition (12)'\ No semantic 



• The syntactic properties also require the same bracke^ng as that for 
phonology, as is pointed out in Zwicky (1987: 274): 

i) a. transformationaJ and stratificational grammarians 
b. a generative syntactician or phonologist 

ii) She's the Japanese historian, and she's the Chinese (one). 

The second word in the compound and the affix function as a syntactic 
constituent in coordination and anaphora. 

For the word-hood of the whole compounds, see Zwicky (1987; 270 
and footnote 5 there). 

" Nottoe that our auxiliary constraint on the applicability of CR (12) 
should t>e weakened somewhat when we take compounds into consideration, 
as is Implied in Spencer's (1988: 675) definition of the "Lexicalization 
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principles can account for the non*6xistence of county geology and house 
grammar. 

To account for the ungrammaticality of the following expressions. Spencer 
(1988: 675) assumes the "Same Lexical Source Requirement", a part of 
which says that 'paradoxes may only be licensed by an instance of precisely 
the same lexical entr/*: 

(19) *bad grammarian, Vhite elephantine 

The first expression is ungrammatical because the meaning of grammar in 
bad grammar ('adherence to socially accepted speech nomis') is different 
from that of grammar in grammarian. The second expression is 
ungrammatical when white elephant has the meaning of 'a usually big object 
not useful to its owner'. 

However, the problem here does not seem to be particular to bracketing 
paradoxes: 

(20) •bad and transfonnational grammars 

These are ungrammatical (with the compound meanings) c^je to the same 
reason as that for the expressions in (K*. In *&ad grammarian, grammar is 
a part of bad grammar and at the sar time a part of grammarian. In this 
sense, the role of grammar here is the same as that in (20). In both of these 
cases* grammar is the factor in the complex construct concerned. The factor 
is licensed only when the lexical item which is required by each of the two 
base constructs is the same. But it is not the case both in (19) and (20). 
Then we can say that Spencer's Same Lexical Source Requirement induced 
to account for data such as those in (19) is not appropriate because this 
requirement has no intrinsic relation with bracketing paradoxes. The 
ungrammaticality of the expressions in (19) and (20) comes under the same 
general principle, say "prohibition against a mixed factor". 



VI. Conclusion 

In this paper we have provided a categorial approach for the bracketing 
paradoxes in words including compounds* Without employing any special 
operations such as head*affixation or peripheral-affixation, our approach 
handles the relevant data on the basis of the F-A structure, which is 
controlled by FA mles. FC rules and CR. But. more importantly, we have 
provided a set of restrictions on the applk:ation of CR. which makes it 
possible to get a unk^ue analysis of the words showing bracketing paradoxes 
based on the categorial specifications of the morphemes concerned. Without 
these restrictions, the mechanism would be too powerful. 



Requirement", which says that "the source expression (i.e. [X/X - X] pari) 
should be lexicalized or perceived as such ": 

kind-heaned (cf. *kind-hoart). on-looker (cf. •on-look). 
by-stander (cf. •by-stand), under-developed (cf. *under-develop). 
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We have seen that CR is applied in fairly restricted situations in 
morphology. This seems to be one of the differences between morphology 
and syntax. In syntax, the application of CR is not so tightly restricted as in 
morphology (cf. Dowty 1988)* This may be due to the fact that the order of 
morphemes in words are almost fixed but the order of words in phrases is 
not very fixed even though it is not free. 
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AT THE PHONETICS/PHONOLOCY INTERFACE: 
(REISVLLABIFIC ATION AND ENGLISH STOP ALLOPHONV 
Donald G, Churnia 
SVNY at Buffalo 

One of the most intensively investigated plionelic/phonologicaJ phenomena is a 
set of 'low-lever processes found in many varieties of English, the aspiration and 
glottalization of voiceless stops and the flapping of alveolar stops (cf.. for example. 
Stampe 1973. Kahn 19T6. Fujimura and Lovins 1978. Kiparsky 1979. Selkirk 1982a. 
VVithgott 19H2, Church 19^3. Picard 19«4. Kaisse 19Sr). Borowsky 1986. Gussen- 
hoven 19?v6. and Jensen 1990). hi this paper. 1 will present data that are problematic 
for all previously proposed accounts that I have seen, I will argue that the reason 
for the failure of these accounts is that they are. in effect, overly phonological in 
nature, in that they (with the partial exception of Stampe and Selkirk) make use of 
exclusively phonological concepts such as position within a syllable or in prosodic 
structure. A full account. 1 will propose, retjuires reference not only to whether or 
not a segment is released (as Stampe and Selkirk have already proposed), but also 
the physical length of ihe segment in question. Since neither of these features i^. 
present in underlying representations (note that the length referred to here - like 
allophonic vowel length in Enghsh (cf. Keating 19«8) - is not the same thing as the 
length found in languages with contrastive length, and so cannot be represented in 
the same way), the rules that refer to these features are ones of 'phonetic implemen- 
tation . although they will be fed in some cases by strictly phonological rules such 
as (re)syllabification. 

In the first section below. I will give a brief presentation of the relevant data. 1 
will then turn to a survey of previous accounts of syllabification in (primarily Amer- 
ican) English (section 2) and of aspiration, flapping, and glottalization (sections 
3. 4. and 5). 1 will conclude witii an alternative account of the phenomena under 
discussion. 

1. The data. 

The data presented here are based primarily on my own impressionistic tran* 
scription of my speech and that of others, although in most cases the same data have 
been reported by other authors* and in many cases there is instrumental verifica- 
tion. It is not clear that it is in principle possible to use instrumental means to study 
some aspects of the phenomena in question* m particular aspiration, in view of the 
fact that the actual amount of aspiration present can vary fiubstantially. depending 
both on point of articulation and position within the word, as well as factors such as 
speech rate. In any event, the distinction between aspirated and unaspirated stops 
is surprisingly clear to me, at least in relatively short phrases* and 1 have found 

^Earlier vrrsions of thi8 paper wre prf^nted at thr WinKr 1**88 meeting of thr Nia^ar^ Lin- 
guistics Society and at the 1990 Toronto Workshop on Phonology. I would like to thank member* 
of the audienceft in both ca^s. a» weil those who commented on the oral version of thi» paper, for 
their valuable questions and comments, especiilly John Jensen 1 would also like to thank Carlos 
Guwenhoven for a number of diwuwion* of the factP that will be considered here which helped 
reawaken my intcretsi in ihit^ topic. 
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that I had full confidence in my asspshinoni of the spmli of othtTs ewu when ^uch 
pronuiiriatiojis violated niy (earlier) rules. 1 have not found glottalization to h*^ as 
easy to detect as aspiration, and instrumental studies (perhap*^ alonp, the lines of the 
sttady of (pre)glottalization in British English by Andresen 19GS) could well provide 
substantial relevant data. As for flappiiij!». a flap can be distinguished from a very 
short stop on tlie basis of the very different ballistics of tongue movement. In my 
own speech, it is possible, at least in casual speech, to find aji allophoiie that is a 
further step in the weakening of stops, namely an alvwiar appro.vimant in which 
the tongue makes a movement toward the alveolar ridge, but does not nir.ke contact 
with it. In all of the cases where 1 claim that flapping is possible. I find that a 
pronunciation witli such a suiierflap is possible. 

All analysts agree that f]apf)ing occurs wtien an alv#>olai ?>lop i^ i^r*tw*^*Mi a 
stressed vowel and an unstressed vo\N'fl. and in many case^ this is the full account 
of flapping (cf.. for example. .Xkmajian et al. H)79:95 and Kronikin and Ko^Inian 
19>^M:79). However, as Kahn (197():'>7) has pointed out. certain consonants may 
intervene between the stressed vowel and the slop, in paiticular /r/. fu/ (only for 
/t/). and (less readily) /l/.^ Kahn further note*^ (M) that the (lack of) stress of 
surrounding vowels is irrelevant when the stop is word- final: such stops reg!ilarl> 
flap (cf. inft Aftn. that />). It is also worth pointing out that unstressed syllabic 
consonanis work 'ust as well as unstressed vowels in conditifming word-medial flap- 
ping (cf. irat(T\ boUli . bottom), except that flapping cannot occur before syllal>ic 
/n/. Still another environment in which flapping is possible is before /h/ (Stanipe 
1973) or pause (Staiupe 1973. Selkirk H)N*2a)* as loi»g as the preceding material is 
appropriate. The flapped /t/s in surh cases are voiceless, however, a fact which may 
account for the more or less general failure to recognize the possibility of flapping 
in such eii\ ironments. Prepausal /i/ has other allophones. as well, an unreleased 
and glottali^ed version and an aspirated one. The latter allophone appears to be 
restricted to appearing (at least for me) in hyperarticulaie speech styles, such as 
a response to a surprising and/or shocking statement {Hf MtttI n7/.47)^ ), and the 
flap allophone occurs more readily in casual speech. Flapping also occurs when an 
unstressed word-final syllable is preceded by an unstressed syllable (cf, inouitor, cap- 
ital, rfdupUcatwi ). and when the consonant is preceded by two unf.iressed s\ llables 
and followed by an unstressed syllabic which in turn is followed by a stressed sylla 
ble (cf, fiyf'tfviattZQtiofL alphabftKatioi)).^ Finally, /d/ and /n/ may flap regardless 
of the stress of surrounding syllables* at least in rapid speech (cf. ptyxivctnity. a 

^Thf p&rtial blockinK pow<rr of /I/ ia puzzling, At If^af^t for i^pcAkt-r^ who. like the pr^srnt author, 
havr no alveolar contact durinff; the- ariiculaiion of 9uch /l/s. Kahn V riU|(g(-$tion that it i<. pos»hl«- 
to flip if there- no ^vtoUr contact, but not if iht-rf is such contact, thus <.aiiiiut Ur iiiaifMaifirJ 
.\ further problem for thiji puggrMion is the fart that, for some speakeri* at lea«i {ci. Srlkirk 
unflapped /t/p are aspirated, fontrarv to the prediction* of KahnV acrouni (see below). Note also 
that /p/ and /k/ surface a* una«pirated in the relevant environment^. { Aikn (Stttztrl. kolpf r). ho 
the possibility of tAplration with /i/ i^ (^prcially curious 

^These wordh are. of course, not moiiomorphemic. and since morphologicaJIv complex word^ ran 
brhave differently than monomorphemi^' words (note the flap before a ^treh«*ed vowvt in words like 
fUhim). Unfortunately. English does not appear to allow three consecutive iinstres^red syllablei^ in 
monottiorphemic word^ (I would like to thank Bill Poster for unwitting! v supplying Rie with the 
syftemaftzatwn example.) 
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As far as aspiration is concerned, most analysts agree that it occurs word-initially 
and at t he beginning of a ^tresjied syllable. Those who have examined longer words 
(Withgott 1982, Jensen 1990) point out that it also occurs at the beginning of an 
unstressed medial syllable which is itself preceded by an unstressed syllable and 
followed by a stressed syllable {Medit(rran€ati, T\pptcan<H. abrvcadabra). As noted 
above, if this configuration occurs word-finally, flapping is possible: aspiration, how- 
ever, is impossible {Annrica, calipir). In (rare) words with three consecutive un- 
stressed syllables (e.g,. chfisificatory), the consonant between the second and third 
unstressed vowels (here the /k/). appears to be unaspirated (cf. also alphabttizafiou. 
with flapped /t/, as noted above), and when three such syllables occur word-finally 
(rtdupiinitivt)- niy aspiration-deciding abilities are at their limit, but the /k/ ap- 
pears to be aspirated. (A word with a /t/ in this position would be a better test 
case, since if it were not aspirated, it would be a flap. Unfortunately. 1 have not 
been able to find relevant examples, and my intuitions about how I would pronounce 
nonce forms {nduplitatm ) are none too firm, but it seems that the (first ) /i/ does 
not flap.) As noted above, aspiration is possible prepausally. at least in careful 
speech. 

Glotlalization is not discussed by most authors, but Kahn ( 1970:49 52) suggests 
that it is found in the following environments:*' prepausally when preceded by [-cons] 
- which includes, for Kahn. /r/ and the alloplione of /I/ that lacks alveolar articu- 
lation - or an (underlying) nasal (as Kahn points out (50). Malecot 19G0 has shown 
that for most dialects of American English, such nasals are not present phonetically, 
with heavy nasalization on the preceding vowel being the primary cue for identifying 
the underlying nasal consonant ). and when not syllable-initial and followed by (-syl). 
Selkirk ( 1982a:3T4*5) states the distribution of nonrelease (which correlates exactly 
for her with glottalization) as follows: it is obligatory after [-cons] and before [-syl], 

^Arnold Zwitky in the unwitting source of ihr firM of the*f ex4inple». 

* There apparent ty some diilecta) variation concerning whether or not the Mop in words like 
Aprti ii aapirated. I cannot ftnd any explicit statement* cohcermng lhi» iwue in Kahn 1976. but 
hi9 rul^^ predict lack of aspiration. &nd the nyllable structure he mMign» (27) to thin item would 
clearly require lack of aspiration. Selkirk, on the other hand ( 1982a.364) Mates explicitly thai there 
is aspiration. My judgments concerning mv own ft|>eech coincide with what appears to be Kahn '9 
position, i.e., there if no aspiration. Gussenhoven claims that his 'own observations suggest that 
[what he takes to be] Kahn*s [dialect] is the more representative here* (135), but it seem^ further 
research will be required before any such quantitative claims can be taken seriously I have observed 
both pronunciations (in different speakers), however, and I am reasonably convinced that there are 
genuine diaject differences with respect to this issue. There is at least one further kind of case 
in which there appears to be dialectal variation, that in which an s-siop cluster is flanked by two 
stressed syllables, as in H'lirorism and Afoacow. In my pronunciation of the former, aspiration 
appears to be required, and I have observed such a pronunciation in at least one other speaker 
who grew up in the same region I did. For other speakers, however, it is not present (regardless of 
whether or not the vowel in the first syllable is stressed). 

^Kahn actually restricts his discussion to /i/. Furthermore, he suggests thai the likelihood of 
releasing a stop (and lack of release seems to correlate with glotlalization - cf. section 5) varies 
with point of articulation. Since I do not share his inluitions on this point, and since he admittedly 
(49) has no explanatiun for this alleged fact. I will extrapolate from his exposition to all voiceless 
stops. 
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optional after [-cons] and before pause, optional between two [-|-cons] segments (but 
depends heavily on the type of consonant that follows*), and 'possible but definitely 
not preferred' between [-f^rons] and [-cons, -syl] or pause. Gussenhoven claims (134) 
that the environment for glottalization is strictly syllable-final position, and Jensen 
clainifi that it is having tlie stop in a rime and preceded by [-cons]. Obviously, these 
claims are incompatible with each other, and none corresponds exactly to my own 
observations (although. a.s noted above. I do not have full confidence in them), so 
1 will for the most part ignore glottalization. 1 will, however, add one context in 
which glottalization clearly occurs - when the stop is followed by a honiorganic 
stop** (oral or nasal, syllabic or not) - cf. bulion, ratuip, )K>p bottU , This fact will 
be seen to be the basis for an argument (cf, section 5) that Selkirk is correct that 
lack of release is crucial for glottalization. I give <* summary of the contexts in which 
these various processes apply in ( 1 ): 

(1) a. Flapping: provided that the segmental context is appropriate. 

between a stressed syllable and an unstressed syllable: word-finally be- 
fore a vowel, /h/. or pause; between two unstressed syllables (in certain 
cases): for /d/ and /n/ only, all contexts in rapid speech, 

b. Aspiration: word-initially: at the beginning of a stressed syllable: be* 
tween two unstress^»d syllables (in certain cases): optionally, 
prepay sally. 

c. Glottalization: before a homorganic stop and in other cases that arc 

not totally clear, 

2. Accounts of syllabification in (American) English, 

The earliest accounts (cf. Pulgram 1970 and the references cited there) employ 
the following principle (sometimes referred to as the 'Maximize Onsets' principle):' 

(2) Maximize ouRets to the extent that no impossible clusters result. 

In many later accounts, syllabification is held to be sensitive to tho stress or 
lack thereof of surrounding syllables. For Hoard 1971. all unstressed syllables that 
are not word-initial must begin with a vowel; otherwise syllabification follows ('2). 
This account requires some extremely counterintuitive syllabifications, with all three 
medial consonants in congrtst^, for example, assigned to the first syllable: 1 will not 
consider this proposal further here. 

Stampe 1973 has proposed a less radical version of this proposal. .-M though 
Stampe r proposal is not fully explicit, it employs the following principle for syl- 
labification (56): it 'attaches a nonsyllabic to the syllable to the right, but if the 
syllable to its right is unstressed, the nonsyllabic is instead attached to tlie syllable 
to its left'. It is also 'subject to various constraints involving morphological 
boundaries and constraints on permissible syllable s ructure\ but these constraints 

^For m^ny 9p«Ak«rp, it is possiblf to furthrr wfakfn thr or4] stop vit Iom of the oriJ closure, 
with t rrtultAiit glotttJ stop. 

P'tc^d 1984 i> the most r«:fnt def^nit^ of thii^ principle (hat I know of. Thi» dffenfte ir not 
terribly rifectivf; Mre Churint 199U for fxtentivf discuttion of Pirird K (ntmlAOAlyi* 
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arp not spelled out. It appears that \Nhat he has in nund coiireriiiiiR the constraints 
on permissible syllable structure* is that syllable initial sequences must be possi- 
ble word-initial sequences, and syllable-final sequences must be possible word-final 
sequences,** This is presun)ably nut all there is to it. since patrym would have the 
/t/ in the first syllable on this account, wliereas A is said (5-1) to be in the second. 

Kahn's 1976 account is in some ways an even less radical version of the stress 
sensitive proposal, in that only one consonant that (2) would a.ssign to a follow^ 
ing syllable may put in the preceding syllable, and then only partially, i.e.. it is 
anibisyilabic ( sinniltaneously in both surrounding syllables): in addition, the pre- 
ceding syllable must be stressed and must end in a [-consonantal] segment (/r/ 
would qualify, according to Kahn), Kahn's account requires two further rules of re- 
syllabification, one which ambisvllalnfies n syllal)|p-final consonant from a stress«-d 
syllable into a following Uiistres^ed syllable provided that no 'member of the set of 
universally. prohibited clusters' (;i2) results, and one wliich ambisyllabifies a word- 
final consonant followed by h vowel-initial word, regardless of the stress on the 
flanking syllable^. ]i will be ^*^*n below that this acroiint has some rather serious 
draw backs. 

Selkirk*s l<)V2a account is similar to that of Stampe. except t|i;,t consonants that 
( 2) would put in a following syllable are resyllabifiable only if they are preceded b\ a 
stressed syllable and immediately followed by an unstressed syllabic/* and resyllabi 
fication is not possible if a ol)struent-sonorani cluster would resull. Resyllabification 

'In aii obMure work not riird in any of llu* oxhei workfr on sylUhihcalioii. Fu (]%J KIM) hns 
propofrH w^ni^-iliing very much hkn this ininal-f^quiv4Jeni ^^^lM<.r^ ^Tt Jl^MRn^d lo ihf suJwfHjU^'nt 
strrjiv-d MlUhle. and hnAJ pqiiivai«*ni dusif^rs to xU*^ prt-cf^inR sylUhlf F« <\net> not treat frtop 
Allophonv At alL howrvrr. and hts only justification for his principle (IJI) is ith consiMency and 
capability of yielding in the Mid the most cconoisiical drscription of th< syllable structure of the 
lanRuaRe despite the fact that no otbei poji^ble principle* of Mllabjhcation arf considered 
He also claim> that it doesn't matter which way we divide [wordh with two consecutive 

Rtre**ed syllables] for the phonemic ^ctrurtureof the two partP will aJways parallel or equal that of 
free, meaningful words . It will turn out to nutter a great deal as far aA interpreting the aJloph )nic 
behavior of the phoneme* in question is concerned Fu is alho uiconwstent with reaped to the role of 
the morphology in Milabihcatioii. i*ometime» locating syllable boundaries at morpheme boundaries 
or even pseudo-morphenu boundaries, as in nHmn-nl btttr^agr (lii*). and sometimes not. a?* in 
Amtrica-m^t (lf)6) 

^As Selkirk points out {.169). j^Mop clusters mav be problematic for her approach Since there 
ii> invariably no aspiration m »uch caM-s. Selkirk s account of ajipiration |cf section 3) requires 
that both consonants be m thi* *ame syllable Since resvllabihcaiion is inapplicable here, i' -se 
con<»onants should both be in the following syllable However, li^he notes (370) that Kahn s ob«ierva- 
I n that in ordinary speech the syllabic structure of ajtfi iieems entirely parallel to that of A»t<»\ 
Hnnhna appears to be accurate, and Mitce both consonants in the former would be in the preceding 
j^yllable on her account, then presumably tw> should the ji-»iop clusters One way of allowing this to 
happen (371 ) if to revi«ke re^vllibihcation ro that nuch clunters fanH no others) may be refvllabifird 
at the same time. While this revision appears to work mechanicalh. it provides no explanation 
for why ji-ftiop clusters behave differently than all others, ao one would appear to be driven to 
the remaining proposal that ahe suggests (note 40). that »uch cMnes be treated aft single complex 
segments Such clusters dn not behave like uncontroversially complex segments such as afTricates 
in eg. speech errors (Davjdsen- Nielsen l<r5| or in the reversed speech of fluent backward talkers 
(C owan and Leavitt 1981 . however, so this proposal is incompatible with independent evidence, 
and we appear lo left wiili no explanation of the behavior of the clut;ters in question. 
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is ohIiRatory if the prerediiiR seRineiif is [ consonantal], optional otherwise.'^ 

Gussenhoven 19>^0 lias proposed what is essentially a cross between Kahifs ac 
count and the Stanipe/Selkirk approach. He suggests modifying Kahn's leftward 
ambisyllabification rule so that it may put as n^any consonants into a preceding 
syllable (stressed or unstressed) would produce an acceptable final cluster, with 
the last of these, and only this one. being ambisyllabic.'^ For one thing, this mod- 
ification renders Kahn s rightward word-internal anibisvllabification unnecessary.^^ 
although rightward ambisyllabification of word-final consonants is retained in its 
original form. 

I give in (3) the syllabifications of representative words for each of these pro- 
posals. (1 am iiot certain that the syllabification of conynss i| it 1 attribute to 
Stanip*' iN in fact what he takes it to be. Note also tliat Kahn ( 47) *find[sl aspiration 
optional, with a preference for linaspirated /k/* (his emphasis) in word^ like fiajditi. 
which may indicate variability in the sylla!)ification of this wold.) 



a. 


Traditional: 














re.strain 


Ea.ster 


af.ter 


nap. kin 


ct>n.p;ress 


A.pril 


b. 


Hoard: 














re. St rain 


Kast.er 


alt 


napk.in 


congr.ess 


Apr.il 


c. 


Stampe: 














re.strain 


Faster 


aft .<T 


nap, kin 


con.gres** 


A.pril 


d. 


Kahn: 














re.strain 


Kaster 


aftf'^ 


nap. kin 


coii,gre>s 


April 


e. 


Selkirk: 














re.strain 


East .er 


aft.er 


napk.in 


co!i.j>ress 


.\.|)ril 


f. 


(idssenhoven: 












re, St rain 


Easter 


after 


nap. kin 


con.gress 


.\f)ril 



Only one of these proposals can be correct, of course (ignoring the for the mo- 
ment the p »&ibility that different autliors may be describing different dialects), and 

^^Sflkirk cl&itnfi parent heti rally |36G) that 'Konif rcTcyllabiftcationft are less likf'lv than others . . 
in that the k of napktn niav tjupiratf more rt'adily ;han thf / of Acton' and that 'thf / of fil cr 
is undoubtedly mort- often aspirated th&n th<' A of aUhohol . noting that htr account providff^ no 
explanation for thf^<* difff r^nce^ The fir?n of the^e c^atnpIeK doef not have an unstressed vowel in 
my speech, so her account would correctly require aspiration of the k. However, aspiration M»em> 
to be at lea^t nearly obligatory for me in Korne ca^es even when the following syllable is unstressed. 
a» in Atkituon. Lffkowttz. Dttko, although I have caught myretf uttering the last of these examples 
without aspiration Note that In ail of the oaj^s where 1 hnd aspiration impossible (cf note I ). the 
»egm«nt in questions forms pan of a possible word-hnal cluster upon resyllabihcation. unlike in the 
cases just cited. 

'Mn this respect, this account differs from the one proposed by Anderson and Jones J 974, where 
all consonants before an unstressed vowel are said to be ambisyllabic. Since these authors do not 
discuss the phenomena that are the main focus of this paper. 1 will not discuss their proposal 
further, 

^^Eliininating this rule is not without its costs, since it forces ftussenhoven to the pofition that 
/n/. though an impermissible word-initial onset. ... is not an impermissible syllable-inivial onset* 
underlyingly (l.M), in order to account for KahnV (and Gussenhoven s and m> ) perceptions of 
identical syllable structures for hamtttrr and hangar. 
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there ik alnioM no relevant evidence from iiistru mental studies. The little data avail- 
able (rf. Fujimura and Levins 1978, Krakow 1989) suggests that the some version 
of the total resyllabification approach correct. Fujimura and Lovins (note 43) 
point out that the velum very low for a long period in bunuy , and claip) that 
this h a characteristic of only syllable-final nasals, and Kr^ow reports that the 
evidence from her study of interarticulator timing is that the relevant nasals show 
no characteristics of syllable-initial nazals, but rather exclusively those of nasals in 
syllable -final position. In the absence of more extensive instrumental evidence, it 
may well be that the best way of t'N-aluating these alternative proposals is to see 
how successful thev are in making sense out of the data presented above (cf. Ander- 
son 19H2 for a similar proposal concerning the evaluatioi. of alternative accounts of 
syllabification in French). 

3. Arcounth of aspiration in ( Anjerican) English. 

Aspiration is sensitive to one of two things in all of the work 1 have seen, position 
in either the syllable or the foot (other than the tradition U approach which would 
apparently be reduretl to simply listJi g disjunctively the onments in (la) - cf. 
( hurnia 1990). 1 will consider each of these two basic kiiiU^ of proposal in turn, 

3.1. .Accounts based on syllable structure. 

Insofar a* <n account of aspiration has been given (Stampe does not discuss 
as)>iration). it is said to occur in syllableMnitial position (strictly so ^ i.e,. anibi- 
syllabic consonants are not a^spirated - for those who allow for ambisyllabicity ).^^ 
In order for this proposal to work, one has to somehow make sure that the /t/ in 
MfdiUrrauean (and the relevant stops in other examples of this type) is strictly 
syllable-initial. Since Kahn's leftward ambisyllabification rule requires that the pre- 
ceding syllable be stressed, such stops will indeed be strictly syllable-initial, and 
hence appropriately aspirated. On the other hand, it also predicts incorrectly that 
tlK* /t/ in. e,g,. vw'^ttor will be aspirated, Selkirk's account, again because of the 
reciuirement for stress, makes the same predictions. Gussenhoven's account, be- 
cause it does not require preceding stress for leftward ambisyllabification to take 
place, predicts that the relevant ^^ops in these kinds of rases will be ambi'-yllabic, 
and hence that they will not be aspirated - correctly in moni/or-type cases, but 
incorrectly for Ahditfrmruan. Finally, all three accounts fail to account for the 
(optional) aspiration of prepausal stops, so it seems clear that something other than 
any of these accounts (perhaps different in only minor respects) will be have to be 
proposed if a syllabification-based approach is to account for all of the aspiration 
facts. 

3.2, Accounts based on foot structure. 

Kiparsky 1979 is the first foot-based account that I know of. Here the pro- 
posal is that aspiration occurs, roughly, in foot-initial position. Later accounts 

^*'Guwenhove» (1986:125, 133) ftUggetU th»t ihi» *itrictly »yllable-initiAJ' con»traint is reUx^d 
in British English, »nd in this variety tvtn ambisylUbic stops we subject to A»pir*tion. In f^ct, 
Mpir&lion CAn occur in British English, at lr«st in hyperarticulate speech styles, in still other 
contexts. In p4rticul&r. word-fin*] voiceless stop* wav be upir&ted even when the following word 
begins with « consonant 
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(Withgott 1982. Church 19K3. and Jensen 1990) maintain the foot initial analy- 
sis, although ihey are forced to set up Fomewhat unusual-looking feet that begin 
with an unstrer>ed syllable in order to account for the aspiration in examples like 
Mfditfrmnean.^^ and Withgott must add another context, initial in a stressed sylla^ 
ble (Church may have to. a* well, but his account of foot structure is not suffici^.itly 
explicit for me to know for certain), since on her account the syllable with primary 
stress in such causes is not foot-initial (it is foot-initial for Jensen), As long as one 
is wilbng to buy the odd feet, this approach does in fact account for the data in 
question. a,s well as the failure of a: >iration to apply in word-final unstressed sylla- 
bles that are preceded by an un>5ressed syllable (since in the latter causes, there is 
is nothing to the right of the final syllable for i( join, and so must be adjoined to 
the left. It does not. however, account tor the cases with three consecutne n^edial 
unstressed syllables (e.g.. sy^^ffwniiznliou). which would also presun^^.bly have the 
last three syllables in the same foot (they do not discuss such examples, so I can't 
be sure). Neither does it account for the possibility of prepausai aspiration.'*^ Once 
again, some modifications will have to be made in ord^ • to account for the full ran^e 
of aspiration facts. 

4, Accou'^ts of flapping. 

Once again, tliere are basically two kinds of analyses, those in whicli flapping is 
.sensitive to syllable structure and those in which it is sensitive to foot structure. 

4.1. Accounts based on syllable structure. 

For the proponents of ambisyllabicity. it is the ambisyllabicity of an alveolar stop 
that triggers flapping, while for the total resyllabification approaches, simply being 
in syllable-final position is enough to trigger flapping. The total resyllabification 
approaches would appear to have the edge in view of the correct prediction that 
prepausai and pre-/h/ flapping is possible (although recall that such approaches, 
like the ambisyllabicity approaches, cannot account for the possibility of aspirating 
such slops). .\11 accounts have other problems, as well, again depending on whether 
or not resyllabification puts consonants into a necessarily stressed syllable. If the 
left-hand syllable must be stressed, then it is impossible to account for the flapping 
in cases like monitor and syfiffnwtizatioiL If consonants may be resyllab'Tied into an 
unstressed syllable, then such ca,ses are predicted correctly, but we would also expect 
flapping in Atedifermman-type examples. Furthermore, neither kind of approach 
can account for the context-free flapping of /d/ and /n/ in rapid speech. 

4.2. Accoujits based on foot structure. 

Kip<£rsky*s account is too complicated to go into here, but it can be shown that 
it has problems that are identical to. or related to. those facing other foot structure- 
based approaches, in addition to those that Hammond and Gussenhoven have bought 
up. In these other foot-based approariies. flapping applies either foot-medially or 
when not foot-initial. In the first of lat^r approaches, it is impossible to account 

'^MrCarthy 1982 ha» ar^urd on indrpfnd^tit grounds for « mmilar foot fiirurture in such cases 
*^Sef al9o Hammond 1982 and GuMenhoven 1986 for cniidsmft of Kipar^ky's treatmert. 
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for th<* possibility of flapping (foot-final) prepausal or pre-/h/ stops, whereas tlie 
second kind of analysis predicts correctly that they are flappal)le (though not that 
they are also aspirable. pointed out in section 3.2). Assuming, however, as in 
section 3*2. that the final three syllables in caries like syst^mattzaiion belong to the 
same foot, neither kind of approach can account for the flapping found in such cases. 
Once again* all of the analyses considered will require some modification if they are 
to account for the full range of facts concerning flapping. 

5, Accounts of glottalization. 

Due to the lack of solid data. I will discuss only one of the contexts for glottaliza- 
tion. when the stop in question is followed by a homorganic stop. Recall first of all 
that flapping is in fact applicable if th^ following stop is a syllabic nasal, hut is not 
homorganic to tiie preceding stop, as in boftow. This is as predicted on all accounts, 
since the relevant stops are syllable-final and foot-medial. But there would appear 
to be no reason why flapping should not also apj>ly in causes like but f oik The reason 
it is blocked appears to be that it is physically impossible to liave a flap followed im- 
mediately by a homorganic stop: if a flap is produced, the alveolar closure niusi be 
released, aijd the flap would thus be innnediately followed by something other than 
tlie stop (son»e kind of schwa-like vowel, presumably). That is. ilie oral closure of a 
stop IS not released when this sto)> is followed by a homorgani'' stop. This appears 
to be strong evidence in favor of Selkirk's proposal (373) that 'a voiceless stop . . . 
is glottalized when it is not released , . . '. since tlipre would be a single environment 
for glottalization on this analysis.'^ 

An alternative account . 

Before discussing the analysis which 1 propose to better account for the full range 
of facts. 1 must address an issue that thus far has been treated only cursorily, namely 
the role that morphologicaj structure plays in determining wnich allophone will 
surface. Selkirk suggests (300) that 'the limits of word aflFixes [in the sense of Selkirk 
1982b - i.e . post-level 1 morphology in level-ordered theories] ajways coincide with 
a syllable limit . . . \ and it seems to me that this is at least very close to being the 
truth. This allows an explanation for why flapping is pos/l>le in fhtifiw (assuming, 
for the moment, thai syllable-final position is one of the co'^dilions on flapping of /t/, 
and that (this) -r^m is in fact a "word affix*):'' since a syliable boundary is required 
to be present after the /t/. this consonant cannot become an onset of the final 
syllable, despite the fact that this syllable bears stress. Similarly, one can explain 
Hockett's ( 195X) observation that there is a 'junctural' difl^erence between the words 
minus and ^^ibyrnas. with the latter having an internal juncture before the /n/. 
and the former having no internal juncture at alK Adopting something like Selkirk*s 
proposal - and assuming, presumably uncontroversially* that -ntss is a word affix - 
alloi^'s us to identify precisely what this junctural difference corresponds to, namely 

^^J«nwn 1990 admits th&f th^e data cannot hr readily accounted for undf r his analynii^. 

'"^Thrrf in probably more than one suffix that haA the phonological reprej^ntaiion /Aim/ Note 
th«t the /t/s in mckgnei\$m and hypnohttm are aspirated, rather than flapped. Since the latter 
two ca»eik have ba»e^ that are either a noun or a bound Ktem. while etitttm ha« a bafie that is an 
adjective, this claim would appear not to be a^ ad hoc a& it might on first glance. 
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a syllable boundary (as enforced by ihe presence of a word affix boundary). If, 
as suggested in section 2. tlie totaJ resyllabification approach ife adopted, then the 
syllable boundary will be located after the u in wimis only.*** 

With this rudimentary knowledge of how the niorpholog> interacts with the 
phonetics/phonology, we can now turn to the latter aspect of the phenomena under 
discussion. As suggested above. I believe that it is necessary to make heavy use 
of two features that are almost certainly not in underlying representations, which 
I will label [released] and [short). With these two features at our disposal, we can 
state the environment for aspiration as a [-short, ^released] voiceless stop, that for 
flapping as a [-hshort. + released] alveolar stop (as Coman 1981 has proposed in a 
somewhat different formalization) that is preceded by an appropriate segment, ajid 
that for glotlalization as a [ released] voiceless slop (as Selkirk 19«2a has proposed). 
These rules are formalized in (4). 

(4) a. ["cont. voi. -short. 4-released] — [-Hasp] 

b, [-l-alv. -com. +short. -hreleased] — [+approxiniant] / [- ronslriction] _ 

c. [-cont. -voi. released] — l-t^gloi] 

I do not intend for these rules to be taken as serious proposals as to what is the 
proper featural characterization of flaphood. the kind of segment that may precede a 
flap, or glottalization (1 follow Stampe 19?:} and Coman 19K1 in characterizing flaps 
as [+approxiniant]. and diurch (19S3:75'T) for the [ constriction] part of the rule: 
[-Hglot] is my own adhocism). Indeed, given that a flap is not an approximant (al- 
though the 'super-flap' discussed \u section 1 is), there is some discrepancy between 
the output of this rule and (one of) the relevant allophones. Nevertheless. I feel 
that* as a first approximation, these rules are of some value, Note that employing 
the [^released] specification in (4b) eliminators the need for specifying what class of 
things may follow a flap, w.ijch is a strong argument in favor of this kind of account, 
in view of the superficially unnatural nature of this class (syllabics, /h/, and pause). 
(For related discussion, and a comparison of Selkirk's version of this rule with that 
of Kahn, see Selkirk 19K2r.:.37K.) 

'*Thfrr are two phonetic rorrrUtes of thiK junctur&i difference, at in my (bji«ir&l)y centrd 
Michigan) spf^ch. the duration and height of the diphthong, aiid the re«dine«« with which the /n/ 
flap^i. The vowel id shortened and the (ftrst haJf of) the vowrl is raiied in the case of mtnui, but 
not (or 9hyrt(83. and the /n/ flaj»ft much more readily in the former ca** than in the latter, where 
Happing may occur only in rapid sp^h, The reason for the resistance of shyntts to flapping is. 
again, that the /n/ is not syllable-fina! in $hynts3, but it is in mtnM. As for the vowel shortening, 
it IS not clear precisely what the environment is, although it pr^Mmably cannot be fool-mediiJ 
before a voiceless consonant. aii Kiparsky 1979 has suggested (for raising - he does not disruss Ihe 
concomitant shortening), in view of the case under discuSsion. as well as others like htgh chatr, high 
school, and bicycte, aJI of which show shortening/raising in enviro>> - ^nts other than that given 
by Kiparsky (at least in some dialects - 1 have heard the latter uttered by Bill Cosby without 
raising). I suspect that being foot-internal when a voiced consonant follows is in fact crucial for the 
ultimate statement of this rule or rules. If this is the case. then, in order to account for the failure 
of shortening to apply m fhyufitg. Church s ()983:230n) suggestion that [word affix] boundaries 
determine foot structure*. i,e . thai such boundaries block not only resyllabification. but also foot 
construction (although he presents no evidence for it and does not explore this possibility . .') 
must be correct. 

5^ 
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Notice now that (4b). because it does not require tlie output to be [+voiced). 
will produce a voiceless flap when /t/ is the input. This is exactly what we find 
before /h/ and pause, but elswhere. of rourse. the voiceless flap will have to become 
voiced ftoniehow.^^ I suggest the rule in (5) (cf. Stanipe 1973. Gonian 19H1): 

(5) [-com, +alveolar. -happrox] — [-hvoi] / [+voi] 

Selkirk ( 19K2a:378) has proposed a somewhat different account, in which the flapping 
rnle produces a voic€Hl segment directly, which in turn is subject to devoicing when 
prepausaj (or followed by a voiceless segment - she was apparently not aware that 
flapping can occur before /li/). If this account is correct, then /t/. /d/. and /n/ 
should aJI be subject to devoicing before pause (and /h/). but in fact only /t/ 
surfaces as voiceless in such environments. Thus, not only is Selkirk's account more 
complicated than mine, it also overgenerates voiceless flaps. The question now 
becomes how the right values for these features are assigned. Due to the problenjs 
with the glottalization data. 1 cannot give the assignment of [-released] the attention 
which it must eventually be given. As for [short], the unmarked (default) case is 
[ short]. A consonant can become [+shorT] for a variety of reasons. First of all. it 
can be in a rime.^^ Even if it's not in a rime, it can be short enough to be [-l-short] 
if one simply talks fast enongh (this source of [+shorT] segments explains why /d/ 
and /n/ - which are inherently shorter than the corresponding voiceless stop (cf. 
Lehiste 1960)^' - may flap in rapid speech even when in an onset). There must be 
at lea,st one other way in wliich a [H-short] stop can arise, if it is the second member 
of a (nessarily ^-initial) cluster in an onset, in order to explain why there is no 
aspiration in words like spin, and skiu. The instrumental phonetic literature 1 
have consulted (^.g.. Lehiste 1900) seems to confirm this prediction of my analysis. 

We are now in a position to suggest an alternative to Guhsenh oven's account of 
afipiration in British English (cf. note 13), We can simply say that this variety lacks 
the rule that shortens consonants in a rime. Barring other processes that trigger 
shortening (note that stops after syllable-initial /s/ are not a^pirate^i evp:* in British 
English), voiceless stops, even if they are in a rime, can be aspirated. British {)ngUsh 
would also appear to have a rule that shortens a consonant when it is followed by a 
consonant, since voiceless stops in this environment do not show aspiration - except 
in hyperarliculate speech styles, where the eflfects of shortening will be undone (or 
prevented from occurring) due to the overall increased length of segments in such 
St vies. 



*'ln vfry careful ffp*^ch, /l/ cah htv#' t voicrleii* flap aJlophone in copiexts 
^^Op KipArsk.v> account. lUth ron»on&iit^ bK^ome [+l&x]. I prefer the fr«tiir« [»hori] on the 
hfttifi of Fojimura uid Lovin»' observation that all articulatory diiitinctionit between 'voicele»f' and 
voiced' »top» (the authorit actually refer to the*e different kinds of moftt a* being tenie and lax) 
except for mandible height' are neutralized when a Mop i» in a rime If. a» 1 auipect. mandible 
height the articulatory correlate of the phonological feature ten^/lax, then voiceleM and voiced 
contonanti must have different values for [lax] (or [tenxr]) even when they are in a rime. 

^*Lehi*te actually clwmi jupt the opposite, but examination of the spectrograms on which i»he 
baAed this claim make» it clear that the only way it can be true i» if fhe did not include the aspiration 
af being part of an aspirated ft op when »he made her inea»urementf. If ai^pi ration is in fact part 
of the con»onant that i* aspirated, as seems very likely, then singleton voiceless itops in an oni^i 
we in fact longer th&n the corresponding voiced stops. 
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There remains one major issue that has nol been addressed, namely what rule(s) 
get(s) just the riglit consonants into rimes. Word-final position is unproblematic. 
as long as there no Kahn-sfyle rightward resyllabification across word boundaries, 
since such consonants will be in a rime throughout the derivation. One of the con- 
ditions for (leftward ) resyllabification will have to be lack of stress on the nucleus of 
the syllable that originally contains the candidate for resyllabification. since word- 
internal flapping occurs only before an unstressed syllabic. But does the preceding 
syllable have to be stressed or not? (RecaJl that flapping occurs when an unstressed 
vowel precedes when /t/ precedes a word^finaj unstressed syllabic, as in rnonitOK 
rfdvplirotft f. and when two unstressed syllables precede medially, as with ^yshw- 
atization. whereas aspiration (apparently) applies when a voiceless stop precedes 
a penultimate unstressed syllabic that is followed by an unstressed syllable, as in 
the case of the /k/ in rtduplicatit f , or wlien the preceding unstressed syllable is 
Itself preceded by a stressed syllable, as in ^h(li1frmfu^^1l.^^) What seems to be the 
generalization here is. with one exception to be discussed below, the following: 

may flap if, counting from the last preceding stressed s\ llable. it is in 
an odd^iumbered syllahip (syllabification according ♦o principle (2)): a 
voiceless stop is (or tends to be) aspirated if it is in an e^-r^-numbered 
such syllable. 

Unfortunately, words like momtor violate this generalization, since here the /t/ 
flaps dfspite the fact that (2) puts it in a syllable that is two syllables from the pre- 
ceding stressed syllable. Ignoring this problem for the moment, one can observe a 
pattern of 'alternating flappability'. which suggests strongly that metrical structure 
is somehow involved. I( may be that, in English at least, the maximal word-internal 
foot contains two syllables, whereas a word-final foot may contain up to three syl- 
lables (althongli there seems to be no obvious explanation for why this should be), 
and that resyllabification takes only within a foot." If this proposal is adopted, 
then a foot (a ^mini-foot*?) may consist not only of a single unstressed syllable, as 
Withgott ha* proposed, but also of two unstressed syllables, since the foot struc^ 
ture for »ysUmaiizaiion would presumably be something like [[system][ati][zation)]. 
Assuming this proposal, then, resyllabification can stated aA follows: 

(7) Put as many onset consonants as possible in an unstressed syllable into 
the preceding syllable, provided that doing so does not create an imposs- 
ible syllable-final cluster, and no foot boundary is crossed. 

Note that the latter clause thus predicts aspiration in words like napkiu (even if 
the final syllable is unstressed), Sootka. and W a.^hmgiou . This correlates quite well 

"Thtre appearv to ht M>me vwiation with mpecX to this latter kind of c^^. f^prcialiy if a word 
i« u»ed fr^iiicntly. Thus. 1 have ohdrrved an utterance of chmatoiogicaiiy in which the /t/ wa« 
flapped (by a TV weathermanM, and 1 find flapping possible in fptwntuatton, although aBpiratJon 
is alio possible here I have even found one speaker (a Texan) who claim«i lo regularly flap the /t/ 

'^^I retain resyllabification even though foot siructure is also involved, on this account, because 
of the phonetic evidence for it discussed in section 2 
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with the pronunciations reported by Kahn and Ctussenhoven. as well a* my intuitions 
(although it should be recalled that Kahn reports variability for napkw, and that I 
seem to have variant pronunciations of Dtiica - cf. note -I). It doesn't work nearly 
as well for those reported by Selkirk, however. Selkirk doesn*t say whether the 
/t/ in Washif^gton is aspirated (her analysis predicts that it is not), but it seems 
pretty clearly to be aspirated for me (compare Acfon, Stockton, with unaspirated 
/t/s). Since this principle does not require that the relevant unstressed syllabic 
immediately follow a resyllabifiable consonant, it also predicts lack of aspiration in 
.4;^n7'type words - appropriately for Kahn. Ciussenhoven. and me. but incorrectly 
for Stanipe/Selkirk-type dialects. (On the other hand, assuming, following Stanipe 
and Ciussenhoven » that resyllabificatiun may move more than one consonant, it 
correctly gets both tiie and the / in Boston into the first syllable - cf, note 9.) 1 
have no plausible explanation for the apparently different behavior of >-stop clusters 
and stop-li(|uid clusters for such speakers. 

This account is thus not perfect but 1 submit that it provides a significant 
increase in coverage of the relevant data. If this account is on the right track, then 
linguistic theory nnist allow for the possibility of strictly phonetic features plaving 
a role in rules that account for allophonic variation. 
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imUtPREnNG REFLEXIVES IN COORDINATE NPS: 
EVIDENCE FOR A NON^SYNTACTIC ANALYSIS 
OF NP COORDINATION* 

Wayne Cowart 
University of Southern Maine 



Theory of coordinalion* 

The standard analysis of coordinate compound NPs is illustrated schematically 
in Figure 1. Here D, E and F are taken to be coordinate nodes. 

In the context of cognitive 
theory, I will assume there is suntc 
cognitive mechanism of a discrete 
combinttorial character that 
implements knowledge of sentence 
structure. I take the coordination 
scheme rq)resented in Figure 1 to 
assert of this device that it regards 
each of D, E, and F to be 
equivalently related to B and all 
other nodes outside the coordinate 
structure. More generally, it 
implies that this device captures 
whatever relation exists between the 
tree as a whole and the nodes C Figure 1: Phrase structure tree with coordinate 
dominates within the same general compound structure in object position, 
framework as is used to express 

relations between A and any nodes it might dominate, between phrasal nodes and their 
heads, etc. 

Method 

I will address these issues through the experimental assessment of linguistic 
intuitions, specifically, the intuitions of a haphazard assortment of university 
undergraduates. 

Each panicipant in the experiments reported below was presented with a list 
of about ISO items, each of which was structured essentially as shown in Table I. For 
each item, the subject was asked to indicate on a four point scale whedier the sentence 
seemed fully nonnalt and understandable or very odd, awkward or difTicult to 
understand, or some«4iere between. It was stressed that there were no 'right* or 
*wrong* answers. Subjects were asked to base their responses solely on gut reactions, 
not on rules they ntay have learned about what is *proper* or 'correct* English. 

Experimental items were embedded in a longer list of filler items of diverse 
kinds. This is to suppress any tendency to adopt special strategies that may emerge 
when a particular sentence type is presented repeatedly. 
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This task seems to be quite table I: Illustrative example item from a 
sensitive to differences in degree of sentence questionnaire, 
acceptability across sentences and ^^^mh^^mmi^^^^hiii^^^h 

sentence types. Furthermore, many of 

the differences H detects prove .o be * Shackleton knows that the 

notably stable when they are assessed by ^'^^ chUdren adore the kinen 

way of standard statistical tests or ^ herself, 

replication. Wc might thertfor imagine 
that some set of English sentences can 

be represented as a sec of points I ) H ( ] ( ] 

scattered across on k plane. Rising ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

from each point is a rod whose height 

reflects the degree of acceptability of the sentence associated with the point below. If 
a sheet is draped over the collection of rods, a complex surface will emerge. The 
task Tve described is useful for exploring that surface. 

Assumptions linking the method to synUctic theory and processing theory 

My intention is to hold a complex of theories responsible for dau obuined 
with this method. That complex includes 1) syntaaic theory, construed as an accou^tt 
of some conceptual resources available to rq>resent sentence structure, 2) the 
processing theory that applies those conceptual tools to real utterances within the 
constraints of its memory limits, etc., and 3) any other component of the cognitive 
system that may participate in the inteii)retation of utterances. There is, so far as I 
am aware, no way to interpret results obtained with this method in such a way that 
they bear solely upon the processing theory, the syntactic theory, or any other aspect 
of the cognitive theory of linguistic ability. In terms of the imaginary sheet I 
described a moment ago, the topography of this surface is seen as the net product of 
all the cognitive resources that panicipate in language comprehension. Thus the 
forms we find in this surface are relevant to our understanding of all the conceptual 
systems and mechanisms that support it. 



Experiment 1 



Applying standard assumptions, the order of elements with'n the coordinate 
NP should not difTerentially affect the grammatical ity of sentences like (1) and (2). 

(1) John believes that Mary likes Bill and himself. 

(2) John believes that Mary likes himself and Bill. 

Both of these examples are excluded for the same reasons as would be (3). 

(3) John believes that Mary likes himself. 

The experiment reported here was an attempt to address two questions related 
to these matters. First, is there an order effect? That is, is there some reliable 
difference in acceptability between cases similar to (1) and ones similar to (2)? 
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Second, if there is an order effect, what is the relation between the mechanism that 
implements it and the grammatical mechanisms that reconstrua the constituent 
structure of the sentence as a whole and those which implement the constraints on 
reference relations that are expressed by the binding theory (Chomsky, 1981). 

Materials 



The experiment was based on materials such as these shown in Table IL 
The contrast between the first and second rows of \ Jb\t II implements the 

linear order contrast discussed above. This will permit a straight-forward test of the 

question whether there is in fact a linear order effect. 



Table II: Materials for Experiment ] . 



Reflexives 
1st 



Keflexives 
2nd 



Infinitive 
Complements 

Amundsen's team 
believed S ^on to doubt 
themselves and the 
Danes. 

Amundsen's team 
believed Scott to doubt 
the Danes and 
themselves. 



Thai- 
Complements 

Amundsen's team 
believed that Scott 
doubted themselves a id 
the Danes. 

Amundsen's team ^ 
believed that Scof/: 
doubted the Dan^^ and 
themselves. 



The contrast between infinitive complements and that complements in Table II 
is mended to assess how any process implic^ued in linear order effects is related to 
the mechanisms that reconstruct and interpret the syntactic structure of the sentence. 
Ttje strategy employed here is to implement some contrast that seems likely to 
exercise core mechanisms of syntactic analysis and then check o see whether this 
manipulation interacts with any order effect. 

It must be acknowledged that all of the sentences in Tzible 11 are relatively 
unacceptable^. 



Results 

The rcsulu were summari^ied in two ways. One procijdure yields the fraction 
of all the cases in a cell that weie given the highest of the foui| possible scores. 
Summaries of this sort are referred to below as ''percent dau** ; The other procedure 
averages all of the responses obtained in a given celL Summa ies of this sort are 
referred to as ''average data." The percent dau have the advar,uge that they are 
somewhat more readily interpreted idian the average data and ttie disadvantage that 
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they do not use all of the infonnation in the data set. While the average data makes 
becter use of all the available information, it is not likely that all subjects were using 
the scale in the same way to reflect changes in perceived accqptability. Because of 
these disparities, it seemed prudent to perform relevant statistical tesu on by-subjects 
and by-sentences summariei of both the percent and average data. 

The theoretical issues discussed above lead to tfvee empirical questions about 
these results. First, does word order within the coordinate NP exert a reliable effect 
on the acceptability of sentences? Second, does the contrast between complement 
types reliably affect acceptability? Thirdly, is there a reliable interaction between 
these two factors? 



50% 
45% 




Inf ini t i v# That -Comp 

Compl«nr>ent typ« 



^ggi Reflexive 1 sf Reflexive 2nd 



Figure 2: By-sentences percent data from Experiment 1. 




Table III: Materials for the Experiment 2. 



Proximal 
Antecedent 



Remote 
Antecedent 



Reflexives 
1st 



Amy believes the two 
Commissioners admire 
themselves and the 
mayor. 



The two Commissioners 
believe Amy admires 
themselves and the 
mayor. 



Reflexives 
2nd 



Amy believes the two 
Commissioners admire 
the mayor and 
themselves. 



The two Commissioners 
believe Amy admires the 
mayor and themselves. 



The percent data results for sentences are summarized in Figure 2. The data 
summarized by this figure suggest that there were effects for Order and Complement 
Type, as well as an interaction between these two. 

The Order variable did in fact produce a highly robust overall effect (p< .0\), 
in all four analyses. The Complement Type variable likewise produced a highly 
robust effea in all four analyses. However, The interaction between Order and 
Complement Type was significant only in the by-subjects percent data (at thep< .05 
level). Though these results are not uniform, the best conclusion seems to be that 
there was no interaction. Note, however, that this could prove to be a Type II error. 

Discussion 

This evidence indicates that linear order within the coordinate expression can 
affect acceptability. Whatever mechanism produces this effect does not seem to be 
sensitive to the syntactic manipulation used here, the contrast between complement 
types. This supports the view that the origin of the order effect lies outside whatever 
ensemble of mechanisms copes with the complement type contrast. 

It may be, however, that this evidence for a non-syntactic view of the order 
mechanism (the lack of an interaction) arises only because the sentences used here 
were ungrammatical. 

I will defer most discussion of possible analyses of the order effect until more 
data is available. Suffice it to say that two accounts of the order effect will be 
considered; both predict that if the antecedent in the matrix clause in Experiment \ 
were moved into the lower clause, the order effects will be reversed. 
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Expcriimnt 2 

Experiment 2 Addresses two questions arising from the results of Experiment 
1 , First, is the order effect attributable to processes that are unique to ill-fonnod or 
marginal sentences? Second, it provides cases with a lower clause antecedent for the 
reflexive to see whether in fact this will provide a new order effea favoring reflexives 
at the beginning of coordinate structures. 

As shown in Table III, Experiment 2 crossed the order factor from 
Experiment 1 with an antecedent location factor that either placed the nearest possible 
antecedent for the reflexive in the lower clause of a two^lause sentence (the Proximal 
case), or in the higher clause (the Remote case). 
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Figure 3: By-sentences percent data for Experiment 2. 
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Results 

The by-sentence percer are summarized in Figure 3. These resumes 
replicate the order effect from Experiment 1 in the Remote condition and show an 
order cfTea favoring initial reflexive* in the Proximal condition. That is, there 
appears to be an interaction between \he location of the antecedent and the pattern of 
the order effect. 

The apparent interaction is real. This effect is sutistically robust in all four 
analyses (p< ,01 in three cases, p< ,05 in one). 

The individual order effects, in both cases, are statistically robust by the .05 
criterion in two analyses, niarginal in one, and non-significant in one. In the light of 
the earlier result, and the statistical similarity of the two effects, it seems likely that 
both are reliable. There is no overall main effect of antecedent location or reflexive 
order. 

The overall acceptability values are much lower in these results than in the 
previous experiment. The source of this disparity is unclear. 

Discussion 

One possible account of the earlier result stresses the fact that all the 
experimental sentences are standardly regarded as ungrammatical (i.e., they violate 
binding principle A). The new result disposes of this analysis. The Proximal cases 
are not reliably moic accepuble overall than are the Remote cases, yet they do show 
an order effect. 

The results of Experiment 2 reinforce the evidence that there are order effects 
and show that those effects seem to be dynamically sensitive to features of the 
sentence external to the coordinate structure. 

General Discussion: Two analyses 

This section examines two possible accounts of tne order effects described 

above. 

In formulating both of these accounts I will assume that there are two mental 
representations that are potentially relevant to an account of the effects described here. 
One of these is a syntactic representation that captures the same properties of a string 
of lexical items as are represented in a phrase marker. Most critically for these 
purposes, these properties include several kinds of syntactically relevant information 
about the lexical items ?Jid an analysis of the hierarchical constituent structure implied 
jointly by the syntactic properties of the lexical items and the linear order in which 
they occur. A second kind of representation will be termed post-syntactic. This is 
assumed to be a linear, non-hierarchical sequence of complex semantically analyzed 
units. In the simplest and most characteristic case, each unit is based on a single 
sentence. Thus, this representation might be seen as the base from which the 
recovery of relations among sentences begins in the analysis of discourse structure. 
Note, however, that it is not necessary that all units that enter into the post .»ynUctic 
representation be ftill sentences. By hypothesis, parentheticals and other fragmentary. 
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sub-sentential material can also be represented as units in the post*syntactic 
rq>resentation. 

I will further assume that the processing system provides at least two kinds of 
antecedent finding mechanisms. One mechanism is structural in character and relies 
heavily upon the syntactic representation of the sentence to detect or pronKrte some 
potential reference relations and to block others. Another is conc^ed primarily with 
reference relations at the levd of discourse and is presumed to operate on the post- 
syntaaic rq)resentation of an utterance. It is able to establish sentence internal and 
external reference relations without regard to synuctic relations that do or do not hold 
among the relevant constituents, so long as no synUctically based impediment to a 
relation has been asserted by the structural mechanism^ 

First Account 

The first account of the order results might be seen as the default, the account 
that most nearly respects the general outlines of current syntactic theory and 
processing theory. On this account, the appearance of the first conjunct in a 
coordinate NP object induces closure on the clause, as though it were the sole NP 
object. In consequence of achieving apparent closure on the clause, the synUctic 
representation of the sentence decays rapidly in memory^. In the Remote case, where 
the antecedent is in the higher clause, a reflexive in firs position in a coordinate 
structure invokes operations on a relatively inuct synUctic representation of the lower 
clause that makes the impediment presented by that clause more salient. When the 
reflexive is in second position within the coordinate structure it invokes parsing 
operations on a deteriorated syntactic representation that makes the lower clause 
impediment less salient and thus leaves the discourse mechanism freer to establish a 
relation between the reflexive and the matrix subject when this material becomes a 
unit in the post-syntactic rq)resentation. 

With proximal antecedents first position reflexives are more readily 
interpreted because the enhanced availability of syntactic information facilitates the 
identification of the local antecedent via structural mechanisms operating on the 
syntactic rq>resentation. 

So far as it goes, this account successfully predicts the obtained effects. I will 
argue, however, that it has two deficiencies, one arising from its processing 
assumptions and the other from its syntactic assumptions. 

There is ample evidence, some of it now quite old, that syntactic 
representations do in fact deteriorate quite rapidly, especially once a clause boundary 
is detected (Jarvella, 1971, Caplan, 1972, Sachs, 1967, Fodor, Bever & Garrett, 
1974). However, the present account is essentially predicting that every object NP 
coordinate structure will induce garden path effects. The appearance of each second 
and later conjuna surprises the parser and forces reanalysis of iltt structure previously 
assigned to the object NP*. This does not seem correct. Funhtr, even if some other 
mechanism of inducing the relevant loss of memory within the syntactic processor 
could be defined, it seems that the pace of menK)ry loss that any such account must 
posit is suspiciously brisk. In the sentences used here, only one or two words 
intervene between the head of the first conjunct and the head of the second. Yet, for 
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the account to work, we must assume that important clause internal information is lost 
over that span. 

The second objeaion to the default analysis concerns the syntax of coordinate 
NPs that it assumes. Phrase structural analyses serve as frameworks over which 
various kinds of linguistic rdations can be expressed. A troubling feature of the 
standard analysis is that it provides a framework within which linguistic relations 
holding between conjuncts can be expressed, yet it seems that such relations rarely 
arise. There is, of course, ample evidence that each conjunct enters into syntactic 
relations with constituents outside the NP and that the internal structure of each 
conjuna is appropriately represented in phrase structural terms. However, there 
appears to be relatively much less evidence of syntaaic relations among the conjuncts 
within a coordinate NP. For example, though some speakers can accept conjunct to 
conjunct reference relations in cases like those in (4), these cases seem much better 
when the pronoun is simply replaced by the name to which it is refereniially linked. 

(4) a) John saw Mary and a picture of herself. 

b) John saw Mary and a picture of her. 

c) Mary or pictures of herself appeared every day of the 
campaign. 

In pairs like (5) it seems that backward coreference is harder to achieve when the 
antecedent is coordinate with the NP containing the pronoun, 

(5) a) I spoke to her friends and Mary. 

b) Her friends admired Mary. 

c) I spoke to the people she worked with and Mary. 

d) The people she worked with admired Mary. 

These cases suggest that there is some factor that militates against pronoun- 
antecedent relations that reach from one conjunct to another within a single coordinate 
structure. If this is a reflection of a general dearth of conjunct to conjunct relations, 
then it seems that the standard analysis of coordinate NPs provides for a kind of 
linguistic relation between constituents that either does not occur o- occurs far less 
frequently than do the other relational opportunities the same structure affords. 

Second Account 

An alternative account of the order effects reported above can be constructed 
by assuming that the syntactic and post-syntactic representations play somewhat 
different roles with respect to coordinate structures. In this alternative account, the 
syntactic r^resentation includes only a single node in the position where the root 
node of the compound expression would otherwise appear. Conjuncts beyond the first 
are realized as s^arate units in the post-synuctic represenUtion. Semantically based 
processes operating on the post- syntactic representation recover th > relation between 
later conjuncts and the balance of the sentence by a process of analogy that 
successively substitutes later conjuncts for the first. On this analysis, two conjuncts 
are never simultaneously present in the syntactic rq)resentation. This entails that 
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there can be no symactic relation that links material internal to one conjuna with 
material internal to another. This account assumes* like the first, that when the first 
conjunct in a coordinate structure appears, this permits closure on the analysis of the 
clause. This in turn will induce the rapid loss of clause internal information as 
before. However, now the surface evidence of the coordinate structure will act as 
cues to discourse processes that later conjuncts must be integrated with the preceding 
sentence. The essence of this story is the claim that the relation between each 
conjuna and the superordinate NP node (in the standard analysis) is qualitattvdy 
different than that between, say, a PP node and an NP within the PP, 

This account readily explains the order effects reported above, and it does this 
in a way that is quite similar to the default account offered earlier. The important 
difference is that here the necessary rapid loss of syntactic information is explained by 
the claim that coordination is not represented in the syntax. The earlier account 
achieves the effects by positing processing difficulties early in the coordinate strucnire 
that seem hard to motivate. A further advanuge of the second account is that it offers 
an explanation for the apparent paucity of the conjunct to conjunct relations whose 
existence seems to be implied by, or at least readily tolerated by, the standard account 
of coordination. 

The non-synuctic account of coordination can also be extended to other 
problems. For example, there is a puzzle based on some cases first noticed by Paul 
PosUl*. Sentence (6)a) illustrates the familiar fact that unceruinty of pronoun 
reference produces only a modest decrement in acceptability. Sentence (6)b) shows 
that pronouns can take antecedents inside of coordinate structures. Why then does it 
seem that (6)c) is worse than (6)a) when (6)c) is taken to have a sentence-internal 
antecedent? 

(6) a) Dick told Fred he was smart. 

b) Dick and Jane said that he was smart. 

c) Dick and Fred said that he was smart. 

On the account of coordination discussed here these effects are anticipated. The 
structure is interpreted as two sentences, one asserting that Dick said that Dick was 
smart and the other asserting that Fred said that Fred was smart, but with Fred and 
Dick referring to the same individual in virtue of each being the antecedent of the one 
pronoun. 

In this presentation I will not attempt to address the question whether the 
coordinate structure as a whole is a constituent. Note, however, that the non-syntactic 
analysis I have put forward does not necessarily deny the unity of the compound 
expression in so far as this unity might be reconstructed in the post-syntactic 
representation. What it does is to make an importantly different claim about how that 
unity is attained. 

The most difficult problems raised by the non-syntactic aiialysis of 
coordination seem to bear on semantic theory. Many theories of the semantics of 
coordinate structures crucially assume the standard phrase structure analysis. In 
particular, the group reading commonly associated with coordinate NPs may be 
difficult to reconstfua in the absence of coordination within the syntax. Thus, the 
non-syntactic account of coordination seems to threaten the principle of 
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compositional iiy in this respect. There may also be problems with implementing 
agreement when coordination is not represented in the syntax. 

These are important problems and it may be that they cannot be resolved 
within a non-syntaaic analysis of coordination. Nevertheless, it is not clear that these 
constitute decisive objections to the proposal made here. It may be, for example, that 
some reasonable notion of compositionality can be preserved by a mechanism 
operating at the level of the post-syntactic representation. 

In agreement a logical distinction exists between the task of determining the 
number property of an NP, the task of establishing the relevant NP to V link, and the 
task of implementing agreement on the V. The non-syntactic analysis of coordination 
seems problematic with respect only to the first of these issues. There is evidence, 
however, that the determination of number is not reliably a grammatically determined 
property of the NP. First, there are cases of notional number where extragrammatical 
considerations clearly determine the number property assigned to an NP (e.g,, the 
contrasting treatment of 'corporate* nouns in American and British English, "the 
government is...*" vs. "the government are...**). Though these can be treated as 
exceptions, they at least raise some doubt about the necessity of all agreement being 
founded on some compositional evaluation of the coordinate NP. Second, viewed as 
just one of a number of kinds of linguistic relation that can be laid over phrase 
markers, a notable feature of agreement relations is that they seem to be associated 
with a higher frequency of performance errors than are other sorts of relation (e.g., 
reference relations expressed by the binding theory). This lends some support to the 
suspicion that these relations have a significantly different basis than do other relations 
that prove to be more robust in performance^. 

There is, of course, at least one kind of relation that clearly operates from 
conjunct to conjunct and that is the requirement that the conjuncts be similar to each 
other. I will observe only that this is a relation of a very different flavor than most 
others laid out along the branches of a phrase structure tree. Further work must 
address the question whether this relation can be revealingly expressed within the 
framework proposed here. 

On balance, a non-syntactic account of coordination along the lines suggested 
above seems to merit further study. 



FOOTNOTES 



1. I am grateful to Kay Bock, Helen Cairns, Terry Langendoen, Bob Levine, Dana 
McDaniel, Shigeru Miyagawa, Craige Roberts, Barb Scholz, and Mark Steedman 
for helpful discussions related to these matters. This presentation is preliminary 
to a more detailed paper now in preparation. Address correspondence to: 
Language Sciences Laboratory, USM, 96 Falmouth St. Portland, ME, 04IG3, E- 
mail: cowart&portland.bitnet or cowart&portland. malne.edu 

2. See, however, Zribi-Hertz (1989) for evidence suggesting that related forms may 
be acceptable in at least some circumstances, 

3. See Cowart and Cairns, 1987, for relevant evidence and further discussion of this 
distinction. 
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4. Note that the relevant loss of memory induced by closure can't be for lexical 
material because this would not predict the advantage of second position reflexives 
with remote antecedents. But if we make a disfinction between menx)ry for 
lexical material and menK>ry for the syntaatc representation (treating the latter as 
an independently stored annotation of the lexical material) we may be able to 
explain the result by reference to the decay of this representation. 

5. According to Pritchett's (1987) Theta-Reanalysis Principle the process of 
incorporating later conjuncts into the coordinate structure should be the kind of 
reanalysts that the parser finds painless since the appearance of subsequent 
conjuncts does not force the assignment of the first conjunct to a new theta role 
outside the one to which it was first assigned. While this account predicts $n[U}oth 
integration of a series of conjuncts under one theu role, it provides no account at 
all of the order effects observed here. 

6. I am indebted to Terry Langendoen for calling these cases to my attention. 

7. Bock and Miller (in press) report experimental work on agreement that may shed 
some light on these issues. Their work also suggests that these problems may be 
more tractable than generally supposv^. 
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THE RESULTATIVE DE AS AN INFLECTIONAL MORPHEME IN CHINESE' 

John Xiang-ling Dai 
The Ohio Stale University 



1' Abstract 

Several arguments arc advanced for the claim that the rcsuliative marker DE 
is an inflectional morpheme in standard Chinese, in contrast with the homophonic 
adjectival de and the adverbial de, which arc words. First of all. DE is not a 
synuctic word but a bound morpheme, because it is subject to the left but not right 
syntactic expansion. Given its obligatory phonological and morphosyniactic 
attachment to the preceding verb. DE cannot be a complementizer (COMP). By 
meiatheorctical considerations of markcdness, DE should be treated as an affix 
rather than a clitic. Supporting evidence comes from its high degree of selection on 
hosts. DE is an inflectional morpheme rather than a derivational one. mainly 
because of its syntactic relevance in the resultativc construction. These arguments 
not only enlighten linguists about inflectional morphology in Chinese but also 
support an analysis in which the head of the matrix predicate VP must be the first 
verb (VI), rather than the second (V2), for VI is where the morphosyntaciic locus 
is found in the construction. Since the present analysis entails a verb 
subcategorization frame for (+V] phrase, the Chinese Phrase Structure Constraint no 
longer need be stipulated in the grammar, given the assumption that an NP object 
is also subcategorizcd for. and that Chinese phrase structures default to binary 
branching. 

2. The Morphology of Chinese 

Doing linguistic research on a well-known language siill leads to surprises. 
The discovery of indirect and subtle evidence sometimes gives rise to an 
unexpected analysis. For example, Zwicky & PuUum (1983) present six lines of 
evidence for the English -nt in He isn't going to school as an inflectional 
morpheme, rather than a clitic as commonly assumed. They also cite Maling's (ms.) 
evidence for near in near the wall as an adjective taking an NP complement, 
instead of a preposition, and for like and worth as prepositions instead of 
adjectives. 

Perhaps few linguists nowadays still believe that Chinese has little or no 
morphology. Reference grammars by linguists such as Chao (1968) and Li & 
Thompson (1981), etc. have presented a fairiy long list of affixation and 
compounding processes in the language. Dai (1990a) explicitly argues that some 
components of compounds in a traditional sense can be analyzed as relatively 
productive derivational affixes, thus enlarging the role of affixation in the 
morphology of Chinese. The fact that no language lacks both affixation and 
compounding is one of the reasons Joseph & Janda (1988) propose that 
morphology is at the cen.er of grammar, relative to syntax, semantics, phonology 



'I am greatly indebted lo Brian Joseph. Jonm Kancrva. Mark Libutha, Yong-kycxjn No. 
Carl Pollard, and Arnold Zwicky for their comments on and criticism of the early 
presentations of this paper. None of these people necessarily agrees with the papcr*s 
conclusion, and responsibility for any remaining error?! is mine alone. 
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and other grammatical components. Chinese, often cited as the typical isolating or 
analytical language, i.e., with a putative onc-io-onc mapping between morphemes 
and woixls, is no exception in th^i respect. 

However, we know o: no serious analyses of Chinese inflectional 
morphology in the Htcraturc. On the one hand, lip service has been paid to ihe 
extent that Chinese is said to be in the process of gaining inflectionsl moiphemes; 
on the other hand, it is tiken for granted that some verbal aspectual markers like 
the progressive -zhe, the perfective -/e, etc. are inflectional morphemes. But the 
dominant view seems to be that Chinese has no (interesting) inflectional 
morphology to study. 

This paper is intended as a pioneer study for filling the gap concerning 
inflectional morphology in Chinese linguistics. We hope to formally demonstrate, 
and therefore claim, that the re&ulative DE is an inflectional morpheme. This result 
is surprising, given the traditional view that it is an acaicgorial particle word or 
clitic. The theoretical consequences of this claim will be briefly discussed, 

3' The Division of Derivational Momhology and Inflectional Mornhologv 

Following Anderson (1988) and Zwicky (1987. 1989). we adopt the 
fundamental tlieorctical assumption that derivational morphology (DM) and 
inflectional morphology (IM) constitute separate (sub)componcnLs of grammar, even 
though the apparent distinction between IM and DM in formal operations is 
minimal. Both deal with word stmcurcs, and operations like affixation, vowel or 
consonant mutation, reduplication, metathesis, etc. arc available for both of them. 
The distinction, however, can be motivated only on theory-internal grounds: IM 
consists exactly of those aspects of word structures that arc syntactically relevant, 
i.e., determined by or accessible to syntactic rules. DM. on the other hand, relates 
the stems of different lexemes, in conira.st to IM. which relates tlie stem of one 
lexeme with its fomis. Hence DM is of lexical function, i.e., deriving a new word, 
say, nation-al from the source vord nation: and IM is of syntactic relevance, 
detemnining, say, the (PSP) form of the word work as Mvrk-ed in has worked. 
marking certain syntactic constructions. 

Gi^'^n that the distinction between IM and DM is one of our assumptions 
about the urganization of grammar, wc would expect there to be some behavioral 
characteristics distinguishing the two grammatical subcomponents. 

Fir^l, inflectional morphemems may not change syntactic category. Thus the 
forms (PRP) -ing and [PRS SG 31 *5 should not change the part of speech of its 
host verb work, as in the case of working and works in He is working now and He 
works everyday. But the ability of a derivational morpheme is not so restricted, e.g.. 
nation is a noun, but nation-al with -al is an adjective. 

Secorid. inflectional morphemes apparently indicate the syntactic rclation.ship 
between the host and another word in a phrase or a sentence. Derivational 
morphemes arc irrelevant in this regard. Thus -ing adjusts the relation between 
work and is in the example mentioned, as opposed to *He has working now. 

Third, inflectional morphemes arc morphologically general, or productive. 
Thus ak ost every English verb has -ed and -ing forms, whereas '^country-al, 
*desk-al do not exist in derivations. 

Fourth, inflectional mory^hcmes arc at tlie margins of words, outside of 
derivational morphemes. Note the relative positions of inflectional [PL] fonn -s and 
derivational -ment in govern-ment-s vs. ^govern-s^ment. 
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The above characteristics arc by no means exhausiivc. but all follow 
naturally from our characterization of the distinction. Since IM is syniactically 
relevant, or called for by syntactic rules, inflectional morphemes should not change 
the syntactic category, which would otherwise destroy the consinjction. They may 
mait the synuctic relationship in government or agreement between worxls, IM Ls 
productive simply because the syntactic rules they have access to are struaurally 
general. An inflection always closes a word, because of the fact that lexical 
insertion into syntactic structures depends on a full range of lexical properties on 
an item: thus derivational operations must all be completed before the lexical 
insertion. It is only after lexical insertion that inflectional niles apply, detemnining 
morphosyntaciic reprcscnutions (Anderson 1988) 

It should be noted before proceeding that those characteristics differentiating 
DM from IM do not always go together For instance, the comparative and 
superlative inflections -er and -est lack generality (Zwicky 1989), as in small-er 
and small-est vs. ^usefuUer anJ ^useful-est. In contrast, the derivational Ay which 
makes an adverb from an adjective is a productive suffixation, as in happi ly, 
carefuNy. large-ly etc. What wc must bear in mind for our discussion of the 
Chinese DE below, though, is its synucUc relevance of IM. 

4 The Resultativc DE 

There are scleral homophonous de*s in Chinese. C.-R. Huang (1989 and 
references therein) gives a succinct survey of their distributions and typology. Here, 
wc arc investigating only the rcsulaiivc DE, compared with the adjectival de and 
adverbial de. Below we revise the relevant part of C -R. Huang's typological list. 

(1) a. An adverbial affix: 

Ta jingchang-de chi dao. 
he habitually -de laic arrive 
*Hc comes laic habitually.* 

b. An adjectival clitic: 

zoutian lai de rcn 
yesterday come de person 
*tlic person >ho came yesterday* 

c. A verbal clitic: 

Ta (vp (vi ku DEIIvpi shangxini) 
he cry DE very huil-heart 
*Hc cries sadly.* 

Wc will argue that DE in (Ic) is an inneciional morpheme, in contrast lo the 
adverbial de in (la) and adjectival de in (lb), which will be shown to be words. 
More examples of DE and de arc given below, with the reNuUalivc DE in (2) and 
(3). the adjectival de m (4), and the adverbial de in (5). 

(2) Ta [yp (v, tiao^DE](v,p» kuai]|. 
he jump DE fast 

'He jumps fast.' 
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(3) Ta (vp [v, han-DElU sangzi dou ya le]], 
he shout DE throat all mute perf. 

*He shouted so much that his voice was getting mute * 

(4) Wo zai kan zoutian mai de shu. 
I at look yesterday buy de book 

i am reading the book bought yesterday.' 

(5) Ta da sheng de chang gc. 
he big sound de sing song 

'He sang loudly,' 

Several notes arc in order here. Firei, (Ic) and (3) are traditionally referred to as a 
"rcsultative complement construction" because what V(P)2 in (Ic) denotes comes as 
a result of what VI denotes. Second, VP2 after DE as in (Ic) can be replaced by a 
clause (S), as in (3). Third, (2) is traditionally referred to as a "descriptive 
complement construction" in that VP2 describes VL Actually, VP2 is a prototypical 
adjective phrase (AP) in (2). APs like hen lei \cry tired' can also replace VP2/S 
in (3). There seems to be no problem representing such categorial overlapping here, 
for we can use [+V] to refer to both adjectives and verbs, and use V for both VP 
and S, cither use being common in linguistic practice. For convenience, wc will use 
DE in (Ic), (2) and (3) and call them all the rcsultative (henceforth R ) 
coiistruction, as opposed to de for adjectival or adverbial markers in (la), (lb), (4) 
and (5)» the non R-constructioas. 

The status of DE has been controversial: it is treated as a particle word m 
the Sinologist literature, as a COMP introducing VP2 or S in C.-T. Huang (1982) 
and Ross (1984), as a clitic to the preceding verb in C.-R. Huang (1989), or 
implicitly assumed as a derivational suffix to the verb in C.*R, Huang & Manjione 
(1985) and C.T. Huang (1988), In order to argue for DE as an inflectional 
morpheme, the burden on us is to show that a) it is not a word but a bound 
motphcmc, b) it is not a COMP, c) it is not a clitic, d) it is not a derivational 
affix, but an inflcciional affix with syntactic relevance. 

5. DE Is Not a Word hut a Bound Mprphcmc 

Obviously DE cannot be a word of major syntactic category defined in 
terms of fN) or [Vj. But can it possibly be a grammatical function word like tlie 
English prepositions in, over or under, or determiners a or the, or COMP that, and 
so on? Whether DE is a word at all depends on the definition of word. 
Unfortunately, WORD is not a unified construct throughout grammar (Dai 1990a 
and references there), and we need at least two notions, namely, SYNTACTIC 
WORD and PHONOLCXjICAL WORD in grammar For instance, cat's in (6b) 
contains two syntactic words, parallel to cat is in (6a). 

(6) a. The cat is going to eat. 
b. The cat's going to eat. 

In phonology, however, cat's is one word, evidenced by the word-internal sandhi: s 
in cat's is voiceless, as opposed to s in cat is, which is voiced. The phonological 
rule of devoicing applies within a word, the same domain as the voicing 




alternations of the PL -j, and POSS -'s and PRES 3 SG -s. Thus cat's is r 
phonological wonj but coircsponds to two syntactic words. Therefore, wc define 
PHONOLOGICAL WORD as a prosodic domain for the application of certain 
frfionological lules, and SYNTACTIC WORD as the minimal rank syntactic mles 
refer to, e.g., 's in (6b) and is in (6a) are both syntactic words, since they arc ihe 
minimal rank the mle VP -> AUX VP refers to, and is is also crucially referred to 
in the yes-no question, giving Is the cat going to eatl. 

Back to our case, we are interested in whetlicr DE is a syntactic word. 
Suppose that DE is called for by the syntax. This is inie since (Ic). (2) and (3) 
would be ungrammancal without DE, But this is not a sufficient condition on word, 
although it is a necessary one. for we know that inflectional morphemes arc also 
required by the syntax. So in addition to being referred to by syntactic rules, 
syntactic tests should be used for a resolution. For instance, a word could be a 
minimimi free form. But the syntactic freedom test may not work in every case, for 
English prepositions, detcnniners and COMP cannot occur alone syntactically, but 
they are words. However, these function words can pass the EXPAT'^'SION test A 
word can be inserted between two words but not between two morphemes within 
one word. In this paper, we assume that for an item to qualify as word, another 
synuu:tic word can be ins^ned on both its right and its left side. For instance, in- 
in incorrect is not a word because no word can be inserted on its right side. e.g.. 
^in-absotutely-correc, (cf. absolutely incorrect), iiut in in They sat in cfmirs is a 
word because some syntactic words can be inserted on both sides, giving They sat 
comfortably in big chairs.^ 

DE is not a syntactic word because, although words can be inserted on its 
right side, it fails with regard to left syntactic expansion. i.c.» no wonJ may 
intervene between DE and the preceding verb, as in (7) and (8). which is expanded 
from (2) and (3) repcctively. 



(7) 


a. 


♦Ta nao sheng-DE kuai. (left expansion) 
he jump rope Iropc-skipping] DE very high. 




b. 


Ta tiao-DE hen kuai. (right expansion) 
he jump DE very fast. 
'He jumps very fast/ 


(8) 


a. 


*Ta hiLi ren-DE sangzi dou ya Ic. (left expansion) 
he shout person DE throat all mute pcrf. 




b. 


Ta han-DE la de sangzi dou ya le. (right expansion) 
he shout DE he de throat all mute pcrf 
*He shouted so much that his voice was getting mute/ 


In contrast, syntactic expansion can apply to de in (4) and (5) on both sides, as in 



(9) and (10). which demonstrate that the de"% arc syntactic words in our 



'Admitledly. the various tests for wordhood are Language-specific, and we refer the 
interested readers to Dai (1990a) for the relevant tests in different languages. In addition^ the 
tests Tiay be suiicturc-specinc. For instance, no word may easily intervene between just and 
because in just because he is sick (Yong-kyoon No, p.c). but just and because arc syntactic 
words in English. 
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framcworic. 

(9) a. Wo xai kan zoutian mai gei mcinici dc shu. Qeft expansion) 

I at Icx^ yesterday buy lo younger-sister dc book 
*I am reading the book which was bought to my sister yesterday * 

b. Wo zai kan zoutian mai de gang chuban de neibcn shu. (right expansion) 
I at lonk yesterday buy de just publish de that book 
*I am reading the book bought yesterday which had just been published,' 

(10) a. Ta da shcng bu ting de chang ge. (left expansion) 

he big sound not stop de sing song 
*Hc kept on singing loudly/ 

b. Ta da shcng de shi*zhc chang gc, (right expansion) 
he big sound de try prog. sing song 
'He was trying to sing loudly/ 

Now we conclude from the expansion test iliat whereas the d€*s arc wonJs, DE 
isn't a word, but a bound morpheme.^ This emails thai DE cannot be a particle 
word in the traditional sense. 

6. DE Is Not a COMP 

Given its non-word hood, the view on DE as a COMP should be discarded 
in the first place, for a standard" COMP (as tha: in English) is a word, Tliere arc 
additional reasons for DE not to be a COMR (11) would be the structure if DE is 
a COMP. comparable with the COMP position in English in (12). 

(11) Ta han [j. DE][^ sangzi dou ya Icj), 
he shout DE throat all mute pcrf. 

*Hc shouted so much Uiat his voice was getting mule/ 

(12) We thought (5. 1^^,^ that] (, he was a good student 1|. 



*Onc potential problem for this claim is the apii»ircnt missing l^^. in coordination in (iii). 
If (iii) involves a syntactic deletion, then DE must be a word, otherwise the Piinciplc of 
Morphology-Frec Syntax would be violated (< f section 8). Several possible accounts for Uie 
missing DE come to mind, though we won'i discuss them here: a) It results from the 
bisyllabic rhythm rule in the language (Dai 1990b). b) It is not the R-construciion, but 
involves one of the other d^*s. c) There arc circumstances in which affixes can be missing, 
such as men (the plural marker) in (iv). 

(i) Ta pao^DE liao-DE kuai, (ii) ♦Ta pao- liao-DE kuai. 

he run DE jump DE fast 
*Hc runs fast and jumps fast/ 

(iii) ?Ta pao- he ('and') ;iao DE kuai. 

(iv) xucshcng-men he laoshi-men --> xueshcng- he laoshi men 
student PL and teacher PL student and teacher PL 
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The English COMP that in (12) forms a syntactic and a phonological 
constituent with the following S it introduces. The topicalization of S plus COMP 
in (13a) conlinns the syntactic constituency, and tlie ungrammaiicality of (13b) 
suggests that the COMP should be phonologically phrased with S. This is 
confimcd by (13* ) and (13d), where a parenthetic remark can be inserted before, 
but not after, the COMP, The latter results in a phonological discontinuity. 

(13) a That he was a good student, we thought, 
b *He was a good student, we thought that. 

c We thought, well, that he was a go^xl student, 
d *We thought that, wcil. he was a good student.' 

In contrast with (12) and (13), the structure in which DE is in COMP in 
(11) runs counter to the fact that DE phonologicaiiy leans on the preceding 
constituent (verb), rather than on the following like English t^iai. (11) is also contra 
the observation that DE forms a morphosynlaclic consiiiucni wiih the preceding 
vcib. Although the topicaiization in (14b) might sound unnatural, it contrasts 
sharply with the ungrammatical (14c) where DE is also fronicu. In addition, a 
parenthetic remark can intervene only after, but not before, the DE, as ui (14d) and 
(14e). All of these pieces of evidence argue for the structure in (14a) which is 
repeated from (3), and against the structure of (11) where DE is in COMP. 
Therefore, we come to the conlusion that DE is not a COMP. 

(14) a Ta [yp Ivj han-DE](s sangzi dou ya lc]|, 
b ?Sangzi dou ya lc» la han-DE. 

c *DE sangzi dou ya .c, la han. 

d Ta han-DE, hmn. sangzi dou ya le 

c *Ta han. hmn» -DE sangzi dou ya Ic. 

7- DE is Not a Clitic 

Provided that DE is a bound morpheme, there arc still two possiblilics for 
its grammatical status: a clitic and an affix. Here we adopt Zwicky\s (198Sa) 
mctacriterion. In the absence of clear evidence classifying an item one way or the 
other, we should assume the item to be an affix (or a word). The implicit claim 
about the general human ability for language is that clitics arc more marked than 
inflectional affixes (or words). 

There are two sorts of phenomena which arc discussed under the term 
clitics:^ "phrasal affix", e.g., the English possessive 's in i/u* ecu's house, which is 
distributed by the syntax, realized, on the last word of the i ^^ and "bound word'\ 
e.g.. the reduced AUX in English, such as the syntactic word 's in The cat's going 
to eat. In a restrictive theory of chtics (such as that in Nevis 1988), clitics are only 



'Joseph (p.c.) points out that (I3d) seems fine to some speakers. However, for these 
speakers, a grammaticaiiiy contrast remains between (i) and (m). 

i. Wc iliought, as long as you're asking, that he is a gc»od student. 
11. ♦Wc thought that, as long as you*re askings he is a good student. 

Tor a summary on this topic» sec Nevis (1988) and references therein. 
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those items that phonologically iiucraci with the hosts. Phrasal affixes and bound 
words phonologically inttraa with their hosts within phonological words» evidenced 
by the voicing assimilatia';, and hence are clitics. Otherwise, items default to 
'leancrs", those syntactic words which arc prosodically dependent on the hosts, like 
English determiners, infinitive to, etc. 

It is known that DE is prosodically weak, since it is unstressed and 
toneless. But unsutssed items arc not necessarily clitics. For instance, prepositions, 
detenniners, and AUX*s in English are usually unstressed, but they arc words or 
teaners; and there are clitics which have contrastive stresses. Being toneless is not 
unique to clitics either The plural marker -men is toneless in Chinese, hut it is a 
word suffix. So the emphasis on the phonological (rather than prosodic) interaction 
of an item with its host serve*^ to rcstria the number of clitics in the theory, hence 
coniiistcm with ihc meucritcrion of markcdness in Zwicky (1985a). 

There is no evidence whatsoever for DE phonologically interacting with the 
preceding verb. In particular, it does not participate in word internal tone sandhi, 
vowel harmony, voicing assimilation, etc., all of which arc found in other 
languages. Thus DE is not a clitic but defaults to an affix in our framework. 
Moreover, affixhood is supported by its high degree of selection on hosts, one of 
the six symptoms differentiating affixes from clitics (Zwicky & PuUum 1Q83): the 
host of DE must be a (+V] category (prototypically verbs or adjectives), as in (15). 
In conu-ast, the other d^'s, which may lean on some of ihc l-Vj categories,* exhibit 
a low degree of selection instead, as in (16). 

(15) a. (+V1 hosts 

pao-DE kuai zou-DE dong liang-DE yao yan kun-DE yao ming 
run fast walk move bright strike eye tired want die 

'mn fast' *ab!c to walk' *ioo bright for eyes' *tircd to death' 

b. [-V1 hosts 
♦yu-DE da ♦yifu-DE hao kan 
rain big clothes prcity 

(16) a. (+Vi hoisiS 

pao de dong zuo de yangzi 
run action walk posture 

* action of run' *pusijrc of walk' 

b. I V) hosts 

ya yu de ri/i yifu de yang/j 

down rain day clothes look 

*rainy day' Mook of clothes' 



•cong-DE yuan *2ai-DE gao 

from far ai high 



liang de xing kun dc mianrong 
bright star tired lace 
*bright star' Hired face' 



*cong dc zou ?zai de kencng 

from walk at possiblily 



In sum, DE is not a clitic but an affix by the metacriicrion of markcdness, 
since there is no phonological evidence for its clitichood. Also we have shown that 
DE exhibits a high degree of selection on its host, like affixes. 



*Thcy cannot happily lean on prepositions in Chinese. «s in (16b), 
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8, DE Is an InOcctional Momheme 

We now will argue thai DE as an affix must be analyzed as an inflcttional 
morpheme, rather than a derivational morpheme. C.-R. Huang & Mangionc (P85) 
take the position that DE is affixed to the preceding verb, but they assume that the 
rule of affixation operates in the lexicon, which entails taking it to be a 
derivational moiphcmc. In this approach, DE-verbs would be separate lexical items 
related to the source word verbs as in (17a), just like the garden variety 
derivational operations, as in (17b-c). 

(17) SOURCE WORD OPERATIONS DERIVED WORD 

a. Verb: tiao 'jump' DE-suffixation Verb: tiao-DE 'jump (?)' 

b. Noun: ren 'person' Mcn-sufTixaiion Noun: rcn-mcn 'persons' 

c. Verb: ai Move* Ke-prefixaiion Adj.: ke-ai Movable* 

Since derivational rjles are independently needed in ihe language, then what is the 
problem with treating verb-DE as a derived lexical item? Wc believe that such an 
approach threatens another fundamental assumption of linguistic theory we adopt 
here, the Principle of Morphology-Frc'* Syntax (PMFS) (Zwicky 1987 and 
references therein), also known as the lexicalist hypothesis. iTic PMFS states that 
syntax is blind to morphology, i.e., syntactic rules cannot make reference to the 
internal morphological composition of words or to the particular rules involved in 
their morphological derivation. We will argue that (17a) in effect stipulates not a 
derived V-DE, but a feature (+R(ESULTATIVE)], which is required by the syntax. 
And this stipulation violates the PMFS. 

The derivational rule in (17a) must stipulate (+R], since it has to allow the 
derived V DE in the syntactic environment in (18). while disallowing it in (19), if 
we want a correct syntactic description of Chinese. 

(18) a. Ta tiao-DE kuai, (*Ta tiao kuai.) 

he jump DE fast 
'He jumps fast.* 

b, Ta chang'DE hao ting, (♦Ta chang hao ting,) 
he sing-DE good hear 

•He sings pleasantly.* 

c, Ta chao-DE women shui bu /hao.(*Ta chao women shui bu /hao ) 
he make-noisc DE we sleep not sound 

*He made such a big noise that we couldn't gel into siecp.' 

d, Ta jidong-DE shuo bu chu hua.(*Ta jidong shuo bu chu hua.) 
he be-moved speak not out expression. 

•He was so moved that he couldn*t speak.* 

(19) a. *Ta Uao-DE shcng. 

(Ta tiao shcng.) 
he jump rope 
*He played rope-skipping/ 
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b. *Ta tiacsDE zai ma shang. 
(Ta tiao zai ma shang.) 
he jump at horse up 
•He jumped down onto the horse/ 

Thus the facts in (18) and (19) point in the other direction; the presence or absence 
of DE is detennined by individual syntactic constructions. 

Let us propose that (+R] is a constructional feature, and t[<e R-consiruction 
sets up three stipulations: its first immediate constituent must be a bare vert) (VI), 
and the second must be XP (or S) which is a [^W] category, and VI must take the 
DE-form. All the three requirements arc met in the good sentences in (18), and the 
bad ones are due to the missing DE. On the other hand, the sentences in (19) arc 
unacceptable si -ce the XPs are [-V] categories, i.e.. a NP in (19a) and a PP in 
(19b). Without DE, they ar fine, because ilie construction is then [-R],* 

Coordinate st-ucture facts support [+RJ as a constructional feature. The VP 
marked by [+R] cannot be happily conjoined wiih other predicate VP constmcuons, 
say, the verb-object construction or the intransitive VP. which default to [-R], as in 
(20). Assuming i^n'jn VP conjunct must have the same feature with respect to [R], 
the status of (20) then would have an explanation, (20b) is not acceptable, since 
the last VP conjunct beare [+RK whereas the rest default to (-Rj; (20a) has no such 
feature conflict 

(20) a, Xiao niao fei, jiao, zhuo chong. 
little bird fly sing catch womi 
'Little birds fly, sing and caich worms/ 

b. ?/*Shao niao fei, jiao, zhuo chong, Uao-DE kuai. 
little bird fly sing cat worm jump DB fast 

Back to the derivational rule in (17b) again, wiifi respect to the syntactic 
feature (+R] assigned to (17a). (17b) derives some "plural" (i^^PLJ) nouns or 
pronouns in Chinese. I+PLI is no doubt a semantic feature; but it is by no means a 
syntactic feature in Chinese, for we know of no evidence showing that any 
syntactic constructions requires the presence of [+PL1 on nouns, say. like number 
agreement in English. Therefore it is not a syntactic feature; syntax is blind to it, 
thus obeying the PMFS. The same is true of (17c). In contrast, the derivational rule 
(17a) imposes [+R] on its derived form. And as argued above, tliis feature must be 



•While the (un)gramm0ticaliiy in (18) can be accounted for on syntactic grounds, one 
may argue that (1*>) is rutcd out by the incompatibility in lexical semantics between (iao-DB 
and its complement, and hence (19) is syntactically irreievant Our position however is that 
any syniacuc construcUon must be associated with, among other things, its semantic 
interpretation and pragmatic value. As mentioned earlier, in ihe R-construciion. V(P)2 is 
required to be understood as the result o(, or the description of, VL l.i addition, the 
ungrammaticahty of (19b) cannot be due to ihe semantics and pragmatics only, since there is 
no reason as lo why PP zai ma shang cannot denote the result of VI (cl, the su-ing in ilic 
parenthesis in (19b)). Therefore (I9b) is indeed ruled oni by the synuu: cither ihf* presence 
of DE or Uic PP after VI, or both. The same point can be ma^Jc for the data in (15) and 



(16), 
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understood syntactically; the PMFS is violated, since syntax has access to the 
particular rule involved in the morphological derivation. 

We have seen that V-DE cannot be derived in the lexicon, and hence DE is 
not a derivational morpheme* with respect to the PMFS, DE must be an inflectional 
moipheme, even for those who don't adopt the PMFS. for the syntactic relevance 
of DE has been well demonstrated. 

9. Some Consequences 

There are some consequences following our analysis of DE as an 
inflectional morpheme. Empirically, the characteristics of DE fall out naturally. DE 
can be suffixed to virtually every verb (-- productivity); VI -DE in the construction 
is still a verb (-- no change in pans of speech); DE closes the word (verb) and 
thus goes after derivational morphemes within the word (- marginal position). 

Our analysis also bears on the hoUy-dcbatcd thco'-iical issue as to whether 
VI or V(P)2 is the head or main verb in the R-constiuClicn (C.-T. Huang 1988 
and references therein). A resolution cannot be made effectively on semantic 
grounds. The translation in (2), for instance, shows tl.at VI is the head, but the 
traiislation might just as well be He is fast in jumping, where VP2 is treated as the 
main verb. On the bajis of syntax, however, the head of the matrix VP in (2) must 
be VI in our analysis, ratl.^r than V(P)2. Following Zwicky (1985b), the notion of 
head in syntax is for the percolation of syntactic features relevant to the external 
syntax of the constrrjction, and the head is where the morphosyntaclic locus is 
found in the construction. For example, the following are the heads the inflection 
atUches to in the constmction: N in Dct + N {Oie students), V in V + NP (build-s 
the house), AUX in \UX + VP (was going to school), etc' Tliis is on a par with 
our case. In the R-consiruction, VI is the head, since it is VI, not V2, ihat is 
obligatorily inflected with DE by percolation of I+Rl from the matrix predicate VP, 
i.e., VI is wnere the morphosyntactic locus of (+R1 is realized in the construction. 

Another theoretical controversy in the literature is the constraints on 
Chinese phrase structure. Our analysis entails a subcatcgori/ation frame at the V° 
level: the head V subcategorixes for a {+V] phrase. Such a subcalegorization in 
turn sheds light on tlie Chinese Phrase Structure Constraint proposed by C-T. 
Huang (1982), which is stipulated to rule out the co-occurrence of a resultative 
phrase and an NP object following a verb, as in (21c) and (2 Id). In our 
framework, however, such a stipulation is no longer needed in the grammar, given 
the assumption that an NP object is also subcategorized for at this level and that 
the default is for Chinese phrase structures to be binary branching. 

(21) a. Ta tiao-DE hen kuai. b. Ta tiao shcng. 

he jump DE very fast. he jump rope 

*He jumps* very fast.* *He plays rope-skipping/ 

c. *Ta tiao^DE hen kuai shcng, d. ♦Ta tiao-DE sheng hen kuai. 
he jump DE very fast rope he jump DE rope very fast 



>4ote thai AUX in AUX ^ VP {was going lo school) is the head because was is where 
the morphosynlactic locus is found for the matrix consinjction: tense, finilcness and 
agreement features for the external syntax (so -ing in going is irrelevant in this regard). 
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10. Concludinj Remarks 

Wc have demonsuatcd in this paper ihai DE is an inflectional morpheme 
rather than a particle word, a COMP, a clitic, or a derivational affix. We hope that 
the investigation would enlighten linguists about inflectional morphology in 
Chinese. Of course, the r>:sult is contra the traditional expectation, as Chinese is 
well known for being among the most isolating or analytic languages of tlic world. 
It is further suggested that inflectional morphology might be more widely spread 
than is usually supposed. Wc have eliminated one example of a language without 
inflection, which should encourage interested linguists to examine other cases to see 
whether they exhibit the same behavior as the DE studiec in this paper. 
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AGAINST AN ERGATIVE ANALYSIS OF EASTERN JAVANESE* 
Wllllani D. Davles 
University of Iowa 

Much recent work on Austronesian focuses on the issues of 
syntactic ergacivity and/or the appropriateness of a passive 

Joa! ■ ^^'''^^^ "°PP" <1*88). Verhaar (1988). Verhaar 

(1988) suggests In passing that Javanese is ergative Today I 
present evidence against this position, arguing that data fron. 
sentence- level coordination, various control relations, and other 
factors favor a passive analysis of a sentence such as (la) 
regardless of its function or "most natural" translation in' 
certain discourse contexts. 

(1) a. Asu-n6 di-antem (karo) Siti. 
dog-DEF Dl-hlt by S 

'The dog was hit by Siti. /Siti hit the dog, " 

. ^ ^^^i ^^"'P*" ^'^^ descriptive power of a particular Passive 
Analysis (PA) of a clause such as (la), given in (lb), with the 
so-called Ergative Analysis (EA) , in which (la) is a simple 
transitive clause, as diagrammed in flc). 

(1) b. 



Siti asu-ne 
* the dog' 




antem Siti asu-ne 
'Hit' 'the dog' 



Now consider the sentence in (2a), an example of what is usually 
called an 'active clause' (Bintoro 1980, Suharno 1982). 

(2) a. Siti ng-antc»nu asu-ne 
S ACT-hit og-OEF 
'Siti hit the c^g. ' 




asu-ne 
the dog' 



antem 
*hit' 



S i c i 



asu- ne 
'the dog' 



Under the PA, (2a) is a simple transitive clause, given the 
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structure in (2b). Under the EA it would be antipassive, as in 
{2c). Thus» under the Passive Analysis marks passives and 

the nasal prefix marks transitives, while under the Ergative 
Analysis marks transitives and aS" marks antipassives . 

The antipassive analysis for (2a) follows Gerdts' (1988) 
convincing proposal for such an Ergative Analysis of Tlokano. a 
Philippine language, and parallels Verhaar's (1988) assertion 
that Indonesian is syntactically ergative.^ Here I compare a 
particular Passive Analysis and a particular Ergative Analysis. 
These are syntactic analyses made precise in the framework of 
Relational Grammar, This is an important step because some 
previous assertions regarding syntactic ergativity have failed to 
make various aspects of the competing analyses explicit. 

A number of generalizations about eastern Javanese that are 
statable in terms of final subjects in a PA shift to 
generalizations on final absolutives in the EA, For example, 
while only final subjects can b*? Equi controllees and little dx^ 
under the PA, only final absolutives would be eligible under thK. 
EA. Likewise, extraction is limited to final subjects under the 
FA, but would be limited to final absolutives under the EA. 
Finally, Javanese, a fairly canonical SVO language under the PA, 
would have an ABS ^ ( ERG/^ther ) organization under the EA . 

Importantly, however, a number of generalizations that are 
fairly naturally stated under the PA are obscured under che EA. 
Interestingly, one of these involves a construction Verhaar 
(1988) takes to be criteria! in establishing syntactic 
ergativity , 

1. Sentence -Level Conjunction 

In sentence conjunction, the preverbal NP of the second 
conjunct can be zero, its reference determined by an NP in the 
first conjunct. Which NP is a potential controller of this 
reference is more or less tightly constrained depending on the 
syntactic structure of the second conjunct.^ I will consider 
here only those constructions which afford the widest range of 
possible controllers, since this actually is the only way to 
evaluate the differences in the two analyses. 

At any rate, consider the following data. 

(3) Siti ngekna asu-ne nang Musa terus 0 di -nangis - na . 
S ACT. give dog-DEF to M then DI-cry-CAUS 

*5iti gave the dog to Musa and then she/ic/he was made to 

^ij . 

(4) Siti ngdki Musa asu-n6 terus ^ di -nangis - na . 
S ACT. give. ADV M dog-DEF thci^ DI-cry-CA! 

'Siti gave Musa the dog and then she/he/*it was maUfc to cry.' 
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^" ^"''■"^ Si^^ ^^'■"■^ ^ di-nangis-na 

M DI-give,ADV dog-DEF by S then DI-cry-CAUS 

trcrr*^'"^" '^"^ ''^ ^'"^ ^'"'^ '^^'^ he/*she/*it was r^ade 

I will consider the data first in terms of the PA, and than in 
terms of the EA. Under the PA, the first conjunct of (3) is a 
simple transitive clause with the structure in (6). 

(6) 




asu-ne 
' the dog ' 



Musa 



AS the sentence in (3) indicates, any of the terms can control 
the reference of -he missing element in the second conjunct The 
first conjunct in (4) Is a 3-2 advancement construction as' 
diagrammed in (7). 

(7) 




* the dog * 



Musa 



In (4), only Siti (the final 1) and flusa (the final ?) can 
control reference. A£iL-_D£ 'Che dog' is a chomeur and cannot 
control reference. Finally, in (5), only Hu^, the final 1 is 
possible controller. As (8), shows, in the first conjunct in 
(5), both asu-ne 'the dog' and Siti are chomeurs , this cl^iuse 
having a 3-2 advancement and passive structure, 

(8) 




keki 
•give 



Siti 



asu-ne Musa 
' the dog' 



Thus, it is possible to state the restriction on control of thp 
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zeroed NP of the second conjunct in terms of final term 
grammatical relations (1,2,3), as in (9), a fairly natural 
generalization. 

(9) Only final terms (1, 2, and 3) may control anaphora in 
sentence -level conjunction. 

Turning to the EA of the same data, we find that things are 
somewhat more complicated. The first conjunct in (3) would have 
the antipassive structure in (10). 

(10) 




k^kna 
' give' 



Siti 



asu'n^ Musa 
' the dog' 



Under this analysis, a final absolutive ( Siti ) . a 2-ch6nieur ('the 

dog'), and a final 3 ( Musa ) can all control reference . The first 

conjunct in (4) would presumably have a structure combining 3-2 
advancement and antipassive, given in (11). 

(11) 




asu - ne 
'the dog' 



Musa 



Here only the final absolutive and the first of two absolutive or 
2-ch6meurs can supply the reference of the missing NP. Already, 
it seems, we have run into a problem applying the EA to the data; 
that is, not all 2-ch6meurs are eligible. However, example (5) 
makes clear that specifying linear order or immediate postverbal 
position cannot sort out which 2-ch6raeurs are possible 
controllers, '''he first conjunct in this example would be a 
simple 3-2 advancement clause, (12) —yet the 2-ch6meur, asu-ne 
•the dog', is not a possible controller. Neither for that matter 
is the ergative, ^lt±. 
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(12) 



k^ki Sltl asu^ne Musa 

'give' 'the dog' 

Thus, a principled account, seems unavailable here. The best one 
can s^y is that final absolutives, «>ome 2-ch6meurs. and final 3s 
can supply the identity of the missing NP in the second conjunct 
a fairly unenlightening result. 

2. Control into Adverbial Clauses 

Control Into adverbial clauses provides another data domain 
distinguishing ths two analyses. Again, the PA provides a 
straightforward generalization where the EA docs not As 
described in Davies 1990, adverbial clauses introduced by 
subordinators such as ^filM 'because', waktune 'when', suoava 'so 
that' , and so on may have a little pxo element in preverbal 
position (under the Passive Analysis a little pi^ subject) This 
is illustrated in (13) . 

(13) Amir mlayu pola^ kas^p . 
A run because late 
'Arelrj^ ran because he^ was late.' 

In (10), the reference of the missing element is controlled by 
Mia:. However, not all elements of the matrix clause are 
possible controllers. This becomes clear in the data in (14-16). 

(U) Siti n-d^leh ko^:ak-mu nang nduwur-^ m^ja [polae pjro 
S ACT"put box-your to top-DEF cable because 
abot/ kuat ] . 
heavy/strong 

'Siti| put your boxj on the table's rop;^ because i t , /v.^^/she ; 
was heavy/strong. ' ' 

(15) Sitl n-d^l^h-i nduwur-e meja kotak-mu (polae pro 
S ACT-put'rtDV top'DEF table box-your because 

abot/ kuat] , 
hca^-y/strong 

'Siti^ put on the table's top your box, because ir 

was heavy/strong. ' J ^ 

(16) Nduwur-<i m^ja dl-d^l^h-l kotak-mu k.iro Sltl [polae ^ro 
top-DEF table DI-put,-ADV box-your by S because 

abot/ kuat J . 
heavy/strong 

'On the table's top^ was put your box. by Slti because 
iCj^^^^/*she was heavy/strong, ' 

O > 
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Under the PA, the matrix of (1^) is a transitive clause with a 
locative argunient flagged by a preposition, as in (17). 

(17) 




kotak - mu 
'your box' 



nduwur-e meja 
' table ' s top ' 



While for pragmatic reasons the most natural interpretation of 
the missing NP in the adverbial in (14) is ko^ak-mu 'your box' 
(when the adverbial predicate is abot 'heavy'), Siti is also a 
possible interpretation, especially when the predicate of the 
adverbial is kuat ^strong'. However, under these circumstances 
nduwur-^ m^ia * table's top' appears not to be a possible 
controller. In (15), the locative has advanced to 2, the 
advancement signalled by the ^ suffix on the verb. Under the 
PA, the matrix has structure (18). 



(18) 




kotak-mu 
'your box' 



ndu-/ur - e j a 
* table ' s top ' 



Here the primary candidate for supplying the reference of the 
missing NP in the adverbial is njuwur-e me j a . the advanced 
locative. Again, however, the final 1 ( Siti ) can control this 
reference. Finally, the matrix clause in (16) combines locative- 
2 advancement and passive, as diagrammed in (19). 

(19) 




kotak-mu 
your box' 



nduwur * e mej a 
' table ' s top ' 



Here the only possible controller of little pro is ' table ' top', 
even though It would perhaps be more sensible pragmatically for 
kotak-mu * your box ' to be the control ler when the predicate is 
abot * heavy What is crucial hsre though is that final nuclear 
terms are alwayg possible controllers into adverbial clauses. 
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Under the EA, we find the same difficulty as before The 
matrix clause In (14) would have the antipassive structure in 
(20 ; thus the final absolutive. ^j^l. and the 2-ch6meur, k^,k- 
ffiu your box' can control. ' 

(20) 



d^l^h 
'put' 




Siti 



kotak-mu 
'your box' 



nduwur-e raeja 
' table • s top* 



The matrix clause of (13) would combine locative -2 advancerr^ent 
and antipassive, as in (21). 

(21) 



d^l^hi 
* put ' 




Siti 



kotak-mu 
•your boy* 



nduwur-^ meja 
• table's top* 



Here again the final absolutive ( Siti, ) and the first of two 2^ 
chomeurs (n^uwyy^ P1^.U) can control, but the second 2-ch6meur is 
not a possible controller. Finally, in (16), the matrix clause 
would be a simple locative-2 advancement structure, (22), 

(22) 



deUhi 
'put' 




Siti 



kotak^mu 
' your box' 



nduwur-e imej a 
' table ' s top ' 



In this case only the final obsolutive is a possible controller; 
the ergative (£iU) and the 2*ch6Tneur ( kotak-mu 'your box') 
cannot control, Again, the EA is left with a somewhat less than 
straightforward statement on the condition of controllers - -one 
that must distinguish among various types of 2-ch6meur.'5 , As we 
saw, the ?A is again able to offer a straightforward constraint 
in terms of f inal grammatical relate '^^s. 

Further evidence is available from control into finite 
subordinate clauses (which is restricted to final nuclear terms 
in the PA). However, space limitations do not permit detailed 
discussion of such data today. 
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3. Additional Evidence 

There are other types of evidence that support the PA over 
the EA for eastern Javanese » although this evidence is of a 
different nature and perhaps less direct. First, there are some 
verbs that have no "di- form". Such verbs include n^erti 
•understand^ miliSi 'resemble', and othors. Under the PA. such 
verbs would be exceptions to the passive rule, exceptions that 
are perhaps rooted in the interaction of the syntax and semantics 
of Javanese. At any rate, lexical exceptions of this sort to a 
rule of passive are clearly not uncommon in the world's 
languages. Under the EA these verbs would uncharacteristically 
not occur in the ergat^,. construction, but would obligatorily 
undergo antipassive. While such analyses nave beon proposed for 
various languages, given alternatives, the simpler grammar is the 
one ruling optional structure out rather than idiosyncrat ically 
requiring optional rules to apply. 

Treatment of the "active'* nasal prefix also bears on the 
issue. Under the Passive Analysis, this prefix occurs 
obligatorily on all "active" verbs in finally transitive 
structures (such as the verbs of (23), and many "active*' 
inti ansitives (as in (24)). 



(23) ngantem 'hit' 
inhA^A 'read' 
ndelok 'look at' 
ni^irim 'send* 

(24) nfingia 'cry' 
H^iimi * laugh- 
njp g ^t ' dance ' 

netep 'remain' (purposely) 

The nasal prefix also occurs on 
finally transitive structures, 
the verbs in (25) . 

(25) nvenengi NP 'love NP' 

HRlungguhi NP 'sit in' 
n glunyukna ' make slippery' 
nerangn a 'explain' 



all derived transitive verbs in 
Included in this final group are 

from seneng karo -^-NP 'happy with 

NP' 

from lunRguh nap g^NP '.sit. in NP' 
from lunyu ' si ippery ' 
f^om te^rjtTij . ' clear' 



This final group of verbs is particularly revealing for our 
purposes. Under the passive analysis, the nasal prefix Is added 
precisely because these verbs are finally traTslclve. The 
transitivity of the predicates is first signal'' ed by the suffix 
- 4 or 'kna . showing the increase in the valence of the base 
predicate. Although no exceptionless rule for the nasal prefix 
is available, under the PA it occurs obligatorily on the majority 
of finally transitive predicates, 
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TK. ^r?" the^. tue nasal prefix has a different descrlpcion 
The active verbs of (23) would be antipassives and the 
predicates of (24) active intransltives . Thus active 
intransitives take the nasal prefix. The derived transltives of 
{l^) would be antipassivcs of derived transltives. Thus we 
would have to say that the nasal prefix marks "actives'^ that are 
finally intransitiv and antipassives of derived transitives 

Where this becomes important is in the desci^iption of 
Javanese reciprocals. In Javanese, reciprocal are formed by 
reduplication of the bare stem and suffixation of -^n. So vc 
find data such as (26) and (27). 

(26) a. Amir ng-aitem Musa. 

A ACT-hit M 
'Amir hit Musa. ' 

b. Amir karo Musa antemanteman . 
A and M hit . REDUP . ^EC 
'Amir and Musa hit each o.her.' 

(27) a. Amir n-d61ok Siti. 

A ACT-look.at S 
'Amir saw Siti . ' 

b. Amir karo Siti d^lokd^lokan. 

A and S look . at . REDUP . REC 
'/uir and Siti saw each other.' 

The question is how to account for the syntax of Javanese 
reciprocals. A plausible analysis within RG is multiattachm^nt 
followed by resolution of the multiattachment . ^ So (27b) wculd' 
have the partial structure in (28). In which ^mix Jcarcj heads 
both an initial l^arc and an initial 2-arc, 

(28) 




di^lok Amir aro Siti 



The net ettect of rhe 'trvtr;t..ure in (28) is dctransi t ivl zat ion , 
that is» when the. iriultiattachnient Is resolved in th<* second 
stratum, an intransitive structure is the result. Note that the 
lack of the nasal prefix is easily explained under the Passive 
Analysis if lack of this marking on notionally transitive verbs 
is associated with detransitivization. Ti us . the lack of a£- on 
reciprocals receives the same explanation the l«ck of n^^ on 
volitional passives, non-volitional passives, and adversativt^s . 
Under the EA , however, the lack of ng~ marking on reciprocals has 
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no clear explanation, inasmuch as (28) is a detransitivizing 
structure, precisely where jq^- is expected. Even granting some 
alternative analysis of reciprocals, the lack of ng- in this 
construction must be considered an idiosyncrasy of reciprocal 
formation. 

4, Conclusion 

While the syntactic data from conjunction and control maks 
the strongest case, certain aspects of lexical exceptions to 
rules and verbal morphology also seem to weigh against the 
Ergative Analysis outlined here for eastern Javanese. The 
Passive Analysis consistently incorporates rule statements that 
reference only HbaI grammatical relations of NPs and no others, 
a virtue of that analysis. Additionally, for those whose 
interest an Ergative Analysis of Western Aus t rones ian languages 
appears to be motivated primarily by discourse considerations 
(cf, Verhaar 1988, Hopper 1988, Cooreman, Fox, and Giv6n 1988), 
examinations •)f texts reveal a very low incidence of tne Javanese 
passive- -a fact likely to discourage claims that Javanese is an 
"ergative language" in any currently accepted sense of the term. 

FOOTNOTES 

*Thc data discussed here exemplify the familiar (Ngoko) speech of 
the dialect of Javane^ spoken in Surabaya. Many thanks to my 
principal language int^rmant Susanto Teng, Thanks also to 
Stanley Dubinsky for comments on an earlier version of this 
paper. Errors are mine alone. 

1. Verhaar states that the Indonesian counterparts of the active 
clause in (2a) are sometimes "actives" and sometimes 

"antipass Ives" , 

2. Different syntactic constructions in the second conjunct 
yield different restrictions on anaphoric control. For example, 
when the second conjunct has a verb with the nasal (active) 
prefix, only the preverbal NP of the first conjunct can control 
reference, as in (1). 

(1) Musa ng-antem Amir terus (9 irlayu menyang. 
M ACT- hit A then run go 
'Musa. hit Amir, and then he. . . ran away.' 

Likewise, when the second conjunct is a nonvolitional passive, 
\ly the preverbal NP of the first conjunct supplies reference. 

(ii) Musa ngekna asu-ne nang Stti teru5 (21 ke-t^ibrak montor . 
M ACT. give dog-DEF to S then PASS hit car 
'Musa gave thi^ dog to Sici and then he/*it/*she got hit by 
a car . * 
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Under the PA only final subjects can control reference in these 
environments, while under the EA only final absolutives can 
control reference. These types of constructions thus provide no 
means for deciding between the two analyses under consideration 
here . 

3. For discussion of the concept of multiattachment and the use 
of this construct to account for reciprocals and reflexives in 
virious languages, see Berinstein 1985, Hubbard 1985, Pcrlmucter 
^989, and Rosen 1988. Reflexives in Javanese are raarVed by a 
nominal construction in the expected syntactic position and the 
verb (if notionally transitive) takes the active prefix, as in 
(i). 

(i) Siti karo Musa n-d^lok awak-e Dew^ nang kaca. 

S and M ACT-look.at body-DEF self in mirror 
*Siti and Musa saw themselves in the mirror.' 
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WHAT DETERMINES ANTIPASSIVE IN DYIRBAL? 

Matthew S, Dryer 
SVNY BufTalo 

/. Introduction 

Jurt as the question arises what conditions active versus passive in English^ 
the question arises in crgative languages with an antipassive construction what 
conditions the choice between basic and antipassive clauses. In this paper, I address 
this question with respect to the antipassive construction in Dyirbal» a Pama- 
Nyungan Australian language described by Dixon ( 1 972). Example ( 1 ) illustrates a 
basic or ergative clause and (2) is a propositionally equivalent antipassive clause. ^ 

(1) bala-n (^ugumbil ba-i)gu-l ya[a-r)gu balga-n 
there,abs-nc2 woman,abs there-efg-nci man-erg hit-pre&/past 
Man is hitting woman, (Dixon 1972: 65) 

(2) bayi ya[a ba-gu-n 4ugumbil-gu balgal-qa-nu 
there.abs^ \ man.abs therc-dat-nc2 woman-dat hit-antipassive-pres/past 
Man is hitting woman. (Dixon 1972: 66) 

Superficially, the two constructions differ in that in ergative clauses, the A 
(transitive subject) occurs in the ergative case and the P (object) occurs in the 
absolutive case, while in antipassive clauses, the A occurs in the absolutive case 
and the P occurs in the dative or instrumental case. In addition, itie verb in an 
antipassive clause bears an antipassive sufTix. Dixon (1972) discusses a variety of 
syntactic differences between the two kinds of clauses that show that the two kinds 
of clau^s differ not only in case marking but also in their syntactic structure. 
These differences involve syntactic properties associated with absolutive nominals 
which are associated with the P in an ergative clause, but with the A in an 
antipassive clause. 

The issue addressed in this pat>er is the following discourse question: what 
determines the choice in Dyirbal between the use of an antipassive clause rather than 
its propositionally equivalent ergative clause? The claims of this paper are based on 
data in Cooreman (1988) and additional data which Cooreman has kindly provided 
me with, but I will argu^ for a rather different interpretation of this data from that 
proposed by Cooreman. The claim of hers that 1 will address here is not the 
primary thesis of her paper. The main purpose of her paper is to argue that the 
syntactic ergativity of Dyirbal does not reflect a discourse structure radically 
different from that for id in syntactically accusative languages. She argues that A*s 
in Dyirbal texts tend to be more topical than Fs (just as they are in other 
languages), contrary to what some claims of others might be taken to imply, such 
as the characterization of the absolutive in Dyirbal by Mallinson and Blake (1981) 
as a ''grammaticaiized topic*'. I have no quarrel with this central claim of her paper 
and her evidence on this point seems quite convincing. 

The claim of Cooreman's that I take issue with here is one she expresses in 
a number of similar ways in a number of places in her paper 

the topicality of the objects (i.e. Fs] in the antipassive ... is consistently 
lower thsn the topicality of the objects [Fs] in the ergative constmction.** (p. 

728) 



the -gay antipassive ... marks transitive propositions in which the referent 
of the objects [i.e, Fs) on this minimized discourse level is new, hence low in 
topicality** (p. 730) 

•*Thc antipassive ... can be characterized as a special construction marking f.ic 
exceptionally low topicality of an object [i.e. P] in a transitive proposition 
(p. 743) 

I assume that these daxmn arc to be taken as implying something like (3). 

(3) The antipassive marks transitive propositions as ones in which the referent of 
the object [i.e. P] on this minimized discourse level is new, hence low in 
topicality. 

While (3) is not logically entailed by Cooreman's claim, it is difTicult to see the 
.It of her claim if it is not intended. I will argue later in this paper that (3) is not 
the case. Cooreman's claim also appears to imply a weaker claim, that given in (4). 

(4) The antipassive in Dyirbal is used when the P is low in topicality. 

Thus Cooreman*s claims seem to imply one hypothesis regarding the choice of 
ergative clause versus antipassive clause, that given in (5).^ 

(5) The antiprjsive in Dyirbal is used if and only if the P is low in topicality. 

I will argue here against (5), arguing that there is no evidence that topicality pcrsc 
plays any role in the choice of the antipassive construction. I will argue that there is 
in fact no evidence that discourse factors play any role in the determination of when 
antipassive is used in Dyirbal. In the first pad of the paper 1 will specifically argue 
that discourse factors play no role, ti ough I will retreat from this position 
somewhat in the latter part of the paper. One of my primary purposes is to illustrate 
a potential methodological problem with the topic continuity method of Givon 
(1983)» which Cooreman uses to support her claims about the topicality of Ps in 
antipassive clauses. 

2. The referential distance of Fs in antipassive clauses 

Cooreman's conclusions regarding the low topicality of Fs in antipassive 
clauses in Dyirbal are based on a set of texts that included 313 clauses coding 
transitive propositions. 60 (or 19.2%) of these clauses were antipassive. Except 
for 14 false reflexive clauses (which resemble antipassivcs in a number of ways, 
but which I will ignore here), the remaining 239 clauses (making up 76.3% of the 
total) were ergative. Cooreman's conclusions regarding the low topicality of Fs in 
antipassive clauses are based on results she obtained using the topic continuity 
measures of Givon (1983). Table I reorganizes data from Tables 2 and 3 in 
Cooreman's paper. The data for antipassive is based on 44 of the 60 antipansives 
in the texts she examined, excluding 16 antipassives where the P is unspecified. 
The data cited here involves just one text measure, referential distance (RD), the 
mean number of clauses back to a previous reference in the text, with a referential 
distance of 20 assigned to nominals without a previous reference in the preceding 
20 clauses. ^ 
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Table I 
Mean Referential Distance^ 
(with number of tokens in paientheses) 

A in A in Pin Pin 

cfgative antipassive eigative antipassive 

clause clause clause clause 

Zero-anaphoia i. 30 (125) 1,00 (42) 1.27 (134) 2.43 (7) 

Noun marker 1.44 (50) (0) 3.92 (13) 3.25 (4) 

NP with noun 11.26 (38) I KOO (2) 10.59 (75) 13.15(33) 

Overall 3.45 (225) L45 (44) 5.19 (225) 10.57(44) 

Cooreman*s evidence for her claim that Ps are less topical in antipassive clauses 
th.ji they are in ergative clauses is largely based on the overall mean referential 
distance figures for Ps in the two kinds of clauses given at the foot of the last two 
columns in Table I : the mean RD for Ps in ergative clauses is 5. 19 while the mean 
RD for Ps in antipassive clauses is 10.57, showing that on the average, the 
distance back to a reference in an earlier clause is less for P*s in ergative clauses 
than it is for Ps in antipassive clauses. If we assume that referential distance is 
diagnostic to some extent of the topicality of a nominal, these figures do suggest 
that P*s in antipassive clauses tend to be less topical than Ps in ergative clauses. I 
will argue, however, that this cfTcct is epiphenomenaK 

3. The three uses of aniipassive 

Cooreman herself notes that the 60 antipassive clauses fall into three 
subcategories: 16 of these antipassives involve unspecified Ps (p. 728); 4 of them 
involve indefinite nonrefercntial Ps; and the remaining 40 of them occur 
noninitially in what Dixon (1972) calls topic chains, sequences of clauses which 
form a single intonational unit and within which the syntax requires that, subject to 
a couple of systematic exceptions, the absolutive nominals in adjacent clauses be 
coreferential. 

Let us consider each of these three uses of antipas*^' 'e from the perspective 
of the question of what conditions the use of antipassive. Consider first the use of 
antipassive when the P is not specified, because its reference is unknown or 
irrelevant, as in (6). 

(6) bayi >'a[a talgal-qa-jiu 

there ,abs , nc \ man ,abs hit-akiMpassive-pres/past 
Man is hitting (someone). (Dixon 1972: 70) 

This use accounts for 16 of the 60 antipassives in the texts Cooreman examined. 
This use of antipassive is analog ;ou8 to the use of passive in English when no 
phrase occurs, as in John was ki. led. Although antipassives like (6) clearly involve 
Ps of low topicality, there is a critical difference between such uses of antipassive 
and ones for which there exists an ergative paraphrase. Since antipassives like (6) 
lack an ergative paraphrase, the use of antipassive in such contexts is, as Cooreman 
herself admits, obligatory. Hence such uses of antipassive are syntactically or 
semantically determined since there is no syntactic alternation to be determined by 
discourse factors. If this were the only use of antipassive in Dyirbal, we would just 
say that antipassive is used with transitive verbs when the P is unspecified, and 
there would be no reason to mention the low topicality of the object.^ 
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Consider next the use of antipassive in clauses in which the P is 
nonreicrential. There are 4 instances of this among the 60 antipassives in 
Coorenum's texts. Although Cooreman docs not cite an example of ^is use, she 
explains (p.c) that these involve a nonspecific P, as in English He is looking for a 
wmthby, where no particular wallaby is intended. Since such nonrtferential Fs 
apparently cannot be expressed by an absolutive in an eigative clause, the choice of 
antipassive in such instances is semantically detenmined. In other words, if the 
proposition the speaker wishes to express is one in which the P is nonreferential, 
then the antipassive must be used. Again, although the P in such cases is clearly of 
low topicality, there is no reason to appeal to a dlscoune notion of low topicality to 
explain them, dnce no discourse-governed alternation is involved. 

These first two uses of antipassive both lack a propositionally equivalent 
ergative form and hence are not discourse-determined. If they were just extreme 
instances of a use of antipassive which in other instances was discourse-determined 
by low topicality, it mi^t be appropriate to describe tncse as instances of a genefal 
category of clauses with 4 low-topical P, But as I will argue in discussing the third 
use of antipassive, there is no evidence that even this is the case. 

The most common us* of antipassive in the texu Cooreman exor^^Jni^d (40 
out of 60) involves noninitial clauses in topic chains, in which antipassive is used 
because the A is coreferential to the absolutive of the preceding cLhusc, as in the 
second clause in (7) and the thini clause in (8). 

(7) bayi yap walma-jiu 
there,abs,nci man,abs get.up-pres/past 

hayi ba-gu-n 4ugumbil-gu balgal-r)ay-gu 

there,abs,nci theie-dat-nc2 woman-dat hit-antipassive-purp 

The man got up to hit the woman. (Cooreman 1988: 729) 

(8) bulgan bayi wabu-qga waymba-jiu 
big,abs there,abs,nci scmbs-loc walk^^pie&^past 
The elder went out into the scnibs 

(0) bilin-4a-jiu 

(abs) climb-repet-prc^past 

climbing (all the trees) 

(0) 4^^*QU bajii]-f)a-jiu 

(abs) gnibs-tnstr split-antipasstvc-pres/past 

and chopping gnibs 

(0) qurba-jiu 
(abs) letum-prcs/past 

then he returned home (Cooreman 1988: 732-733) 

The antipassive is obligatory in the second clause in (7) and in the third clause in (8) 
in order to satisfy the iequ.rement that absolutivcs in adjacent clauses within a topic 
chain be coreferential. If the second clause in (7) had not been antipassive, then the 
pronominal liayi (which refers back to bayi yapi 'the man\ which functions as 
absolutive in the first clause) would have been ergative, thereby violating the 
requirement that absolutives in adjacent clauses must be coreferential. What this 
means is that if the A of a clause is coreferential to the absolutive in the preceding 
clause, the antipassive must be used, since only in antipassive clauses do A's occur 
in the absolutive case. Now since the syntax requires the use of the antipassive, in 
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these cases, it ts again misleading to describe them as if the choice were discourse- 
conditioned. And there is certainly no basis for describing such cases as involving 
low topicality of the P, since in these contexts, antipassive must be used regardless 
of the topicality of the P.^ 

4, Two hypotheses compared 

Let us compare then two hypotheses regarding the use of antipassive in 
Dyiibal: 

(9) Hypothesis A: Antipassive is used ifand only if the P is of low topicality. 

(10) Hypothesis B: Antipassive is used if and only if one of the following three 
conditions holds: 

a. the P is unspecified; 

b. the P is indcfmite nonreferential; 

c. the clause is in a topic chain and the A is coreferential to the absolutive 



Hypothesis A is what Cooreman's claims suggest. I will argue that Hypothesis B 
is the superior hypothesis. follows from Cooreman's own data that Hypothesis 
B is observationally adequate, at least as an account of the data in the texts that she 
examined. 7 While Hypothesis A might seem to capture a generalisation that is left 
unexpressed in Hypothesis B, I will argue that Hypothesis A fails at the level of 
observational adequacy. 

Evaluating the predictions of Hypothesis A is somewhat hampered by 
possible lack of precision in the term topic. However, the problem with 
Hypothesis A is present regardless of one's notion of topic and can be illustrated by 
assuming, for the sake of argument, a simplistic notion of topic, defined simply in 
terms of referential distance (RD). In other words, let us suppose, for the sake of 
argument, a notion of topic such that refcrentrl distance is an accurate Index of the 
topicality of a noun phrase. Then Hypothesis \ c!iims that antipassive will be used 
when the RD is high but not when it is low. Thr^ is still vague, since it doesn't 
specify where the cutoff point is. Bui. it is easy to ;ee that there can be no cutoff 
point, no value n such that if the RD of the P is greitcr than n then antipassive is 
used but if the RD is less than n then the ergative is used. For, ignoring the first 
two uses of antipassive, when the P is unspecified or nonreferential, if the clause in 
question is in a topic chain, then whether antipassive is used or not depends entirely 
on whether the A of the clause was abjolutive in the preceding clause. If the A was 
absolutive in the preceding clause, then antipassive is used, no matter how low the 
RD of the P is. Cooreman reports instances in which the P in an antipassive clause 
has a referential distance of 2. Thus, except for the absence of examples (in the 
texts Cooreman examined) of Ps in antipassive clauses with an RD of 1 , the full 
range of possible RD values for Ps is attested. Nor, a; discussed below, is there 
any reason to believe that there is any prohibition against antipassives in which the 
P has an antecedent in the preceding clause. 

Conversely, if neither the A nor the P was absolutive in the preceding 
clause, then it will be necessary to start a new topic chain. And, at least in the texts 
Cooreman examined, antipassive is never used in the first clause of a topic chain 
(unless the P is unspecified or nonreferential). In such contexts, the ergative form 
will be used, even if the P has no previous reference in the discourse, and thus has 
an RD of 20. In short the RD of the P appears not to play any role in determining 
the choice of ergative versus antipassive. ^ 



in the preceding clause. 




5, Explaining away Cootrman's evidence 

How then do wc explain the evidence from Tables 1 and 2 that Cooreman 
cites in support of her conclusion regarding a relationship oetween the topicality of 
Ps and the choice oT ergative eisus antipassive? If we examine the figures in 
these tables more closely, we find that this difTerence in RD between Fs in the two 
kinds or clauses turns out to be a side-efTect of the syntactic factors conditioning the 
use of antipassive. Cooreman herself notes that there are no instances in her data of 
a P in an antipassive clause with an RD of 1 . On the other hand, it is very common 
for Ps in ergative clauses to have an RD of I, to have an antecedent in the 
immediately preceding clause; in fact it is possible to extrapolate from the data in 
Table 1 that at least 40% of Ps in ergative clauses have an RD of 1. And the 
difTerences in the mean RD of Ps in the two kinds of clauses appears to be largely 
if not entirely attributable to this difference in the distribution of Ps with an RD of 
I. The high frequency of Ps with an RD of 1 in ergative clauses apparently 
refiects the nature of topic chains: if an ergative clause occuis noninitially in a topic 
chain then the P will necessarily have an RD of 1 since the P will be absolutive in 
the ergative clause and in order to satisfy the same-absotutive restriction within 
topic chains, the P would have to be corefercntial to the absolutive in the 
immediately preceding clause. On the other hand, the infrequency of Ps with an 
RD of 1 in antipassive clauses appears to simply refiect the fact that the number of 
situations where the syntax allows this to happen is highly restricted. Since 
antipassive clauses in which Ps have antecedents in the discourse only occur 
noninitially in topic chains when the A is absolutive in the preceding clause, a P 
with an RD of I in an antipassive clause could only arise when both the A and the P 
have antecedents in the preceding clause, and the A is absolutive in the preceding 
clause and the P something other than absolutive, as in the hypothetical example in 
(MX 

(11) man-ergi give woman-absj stick-instrv; 0(abs)j throw-antipassive 0(dat)i( 
The man gave the woman a stick and she threw it. 

I assume* from the fact that Cooreman found no instances of clauses like this in the 
body ot texts she examined, that these situations arise infrequently. 

In short, the fact that Ps in ergative clauses have a lower mean RD than Ps 
in antipassive clauses is attributable to the fact that Ps in ergd;ive clauses far more 
often have antecedents in the preceding clause, and the latter fact is attributable to 
the syntactic conditions on topic chains. Hence the higher 'nean referential distance 
of Ps in antipassive clauses is a side effect of the syntacti: conditions on the use of 
antipassive and ergative clauses and does not indicate that topicality plays any role 
in the choice of ergative versus antipassive. Hence we can conclude that 
H>i>othesis A is inadequate as an answer to the quest on of what determi ^s 
antipassive in Dyirbal. 

In short, the differences in RD figures between ergative and antipassive 
clauses are explainable largely in terms of factors that have nothing to do with RD 
per se. This illustrates a potential risk in the topic continuity method: the data may 
appear to support a given hypothesis but be demonstrably explainable in other 
terms. The topic continuity method may be useful in examining syntactic 
alternations that are determined by discourse factors, but it is important that such 
counts be restricted to instances where there is discourse-conditioned alternation, 
and I have aigucd that none of the uses of antipassive in Dyirt)al have this property. 
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6* A weakness in the aigumeni 

Now there is one potentially serious weakness in the argument as presented 
so far. Even if the use of antipassive is required by the particular synuctic 
construction employed in these contexts, it remains possible that the choice of that 
other construction is itself partly detennined by the topicality of the P* If such were 
the case^ one might argue that the use of antipassive is conditioned, at leas; 
indirectly, by the topicality of the P. Nor need this conditioning be indirect. It 
might be that it is misleading from a discourse production point of view to say that 
the use of antipassive is determined by the choice of construction which requires it. 
It is possible that from a discourse production point of view, the topicality of the 
object is a direct causal factor in the dioice of using an antipassive and that once that 
choice has been made, it becomes possible for the speaker to choose the 
construction which requires an antipassive* In other words, if the speaker had 
choicn to use an erg^itive clause instead, they would not have been free to use the 
construction that would have required an antipassive but would have had to use 
some other construaion instead* 

How plausible is this scenario in the present context? The constraints 
requiring corcferentiality of absolutives across clauses operate within the topic 
chains* In general, a text consists of a sequence of these topic chains, and the 
constraints on corcferentiality do not apply between topic chains, only within topic 
chains. Thus, between any two clauses, the speaker has, in a sense, a choice a? to 
whether to continue the ongoing chain or to start a new one. One possibility is that 
thefe decisions are based entirely on thematic considerations, that the boundaries 
between clause chains reflect natural thematic boundaries and that the topic chains 
represent natural thematic units. If that is the case, then the fact that a clause with a 
semantic A coreferential to the absolutive in the preceding clause must be 
antipassive is forced by the fact that themaUc co siderations require that the clause 
in question be a continuation of the current clause chain. In other words, the 
thematic considerations would preclude the possibility of starting a new topic chain, 
which would have meant that antipassive would not have been required. Thus if 
boundaries between topic chains ar; determined entirely on the basis of such 
thematic considerations, then the choice of ergative or antipassive is determined on 
the basis of syntactic con5iderr;rions, even though the particular syntactic 
construction is itself determined by discourse factors. 

A second possibility, however, is that the decisions as to whether to 
continue a topic chain or start a new one are not based entirety on thematic 
considerations but are based partly on the topicality of the P. In other words, it is at 
least a logical possibilitv that if the P is more topical, then the ergative construction 
is used, in which case (in the contexts under discussion) it would be necessary to 
start a new topic chain, but that if rhe P is less topical, antipassive is used, thereby 
making it possible to continue the existing topic chain. If such a scenario were true 
one could maintain the view that the choice of antipassive is determined by the 
topicality of the P, even though the choice of antipassive within topic chains is 
syntactically determined. Unfbrtunately, the way Cooreman organizes her topic 
conthiuity data, there is no way to determine whether this is a possible way to view 
the situation. 

Signiiicantly, though, there is evidence in Cooreman's data that suggests 
that boundaries between chains are determined not only by thematic factors bui also 
by the nature of corefercnce links across clause boundaries. The clauses in topic 
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chains that require their absolutive to be coreferential to the absolutive in the 
preceding clause fall into two motphologicit subtypes, puipoaive constiwrttons and 
what Coorcman calls coordinate constructions. The nnge of contexts in which tne 
ourposive constiuction is used is somewhat broMler than what the name might 
himx It is used, not only in contexts wher? the relationship is one of purpose in 
the narrowest sense of the terms, where English would use an infinitive of purpose 
Ugot ap to go uphill ), but also in contexts in which there is some «>it of «MusaI 
iiSnection iSwS. thil events of the two clauses. According to Wxcm (1972: 68) 
the purposive is used if the event in the fiist clause is a necessary preliminary to the 
event inthe second clause or if the event in the second clause is a naniral 
consequence of the event in the first clause. Thus a sentence meaning The mm hit 
thewoiMa and knocked her down would occur in Dyirtial with a purposive in the 
second clause if the woman fell down as a consequence of the man hit hitting her 
I though I assume not if these were two independent acts). In the case of purposive 
constmdions, the scenario discussed in the preceding paragraph seems wmewhat 
unlikely, since these purposive constructions involve a strong thematic link between 
the two clauses. It is difficult to know for sure, however, without knowing more 
about the language and without examining texts. 

On the other hand, the possibility thai topic chain boundaries m>ghtbc partly 
sensitive to factors like the topicality of the P is somewhat more plausible in the 
case of coordinate constructions since they do not involve the sjotc thematic link. 
Table 2, which reorganizes some of the daUi in Cooreman s Table 7 {p.iiy), 
provides evidence that suggests that decisions as to where to place boundanes 
between topic chains may be determined at least partly by the nature of coreferencc 
links between clauses. 

Table 2' 

Corefcrence Links Between Adjacent Clauses 
coordinate 

within chain between chains 
S-S 22 (88%) 3 (12%) 

S-P i6 (94%) 1 (6%) 

p-S 14 (93%) 1 (7%) 

p.p 7 (70%) 3 (30%) 

S-A « (36%) 14 (64%) 

p.A 2 (33%) 4(67%) 

A-A J 8 (46%) 2t (54%) 

A-S 9 (43%) 12(57%) 

A-P 0 (0%) 1(100%) 

A-A & P-P 35 (88%) 5 (13%) 

A-P&P-A 2(100%) 0 (0%) 

The first four types in this table more ofirn occur within chains. These are ones in 
which both nominals are S's or Ps. whai wc might call semanti^any absolutive. 
The next five types more often occur across chain boundaries. These fff ones in 
which at least one of the nominals is an A. The apparent generalization is Cwt links 
in which both nominals are S or P occur more often within chains, other hnks occur 
more often across chain boundaries. The A-A & P-P t>7»e conforms to this since it 
occurs more often within chains, and it involves an P-P link. The last type does noi 
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conform (since thf^rc is no absolutive link, yet both nie within clauses) but there are 
only two tokens of this type. 

Ahhough it is conceivable that the pattern described in the last paragraph 
reflects something about thematic structure, there is no reason to think it does. 
More likely, it reflects the ergative nature of Dyirbal. What it suggests is that one 
factor, apart from thematic structure, which governs decisions as to what to put 
within a chain is what the nature of coreference links between the clauses is. If a 
link is between S's and Ps, semantic absolutives, the spe^er is more likely to 
place the two clauses within a chain, bet if oie of the nominate is an A, then either 
a marked construction (like antipassive) must be used (though there is some 
question about A-A links, cf. Cooreman pp. 733-735, plus footnotes 3 and 4) or a 
new clause chain is necessary. The fact that new clause chains occur more often in 
such cases suggests that they are determined by the fact that otherwise an 
absolutive*ab$olutive link would not occur unless a marked construction were used. 

What all this suggests is that when there is an S-A or P-A link, the speaker 
faces a choice as to whether to use an antipassive or start a new chain. The fact that 
new chains occur more often in such situations implies that this decision i;^ not 
determined entirely by thematic structure. While it is probable that thematic 
structure plays a role in this decision, something else must be relevant as well. One 
cannot tell from Cooreman's data what that other factor is, but it is certainly 
possible that it is the topicality of the P. Hence the fact that antipassive is required 
in coordinate constructions if the coreferential nominal in the second clause is an A 
does not necessarily entail that Cooreman's claim is wrong. Unfortunatdy, one 
cannot tell from Cooreman's data whether such is the case. To do that, one would 
have to compare the topic continuity of Ps in coordinate antipassive clauses in topic 
chains with the topic continuity of Ps in ergative clauses at the beginning of topic 
chains when the A of that clause is the absolutive of the last clause of the preceding 
topic chain. 

On the other hand, even if the data were ^o show that P*s in antipassive 
clauses tend to be less topical than Ps in ergative clauses of the sort just mentioned, 
we could only conclude that antipassive is determined partly by the topicality of the 
P. For one thing, topic chain boundaries are probably determined by thematic 
structure as well. In other words, it might be the case that in instances in which a 
clause is strongly connected thcmaticalty with the preceding clause, it will occur in 
that clause chain regardless of the topicality of the P. Second, the account outlined 
in the preceding paragraph applies only to coordinate structures; presumably with 
purposive constructions, the nature of the link is such that the option of a clause 
chain boundary does not arise. And third, although Cooreman does not give direct 
data on this particular point, there is reason to believe that antipassive occurs much 
more commonly in purposive clauses than in the coordinate construction. If I read 
her Tabic 7 corrt^-tly, it indicates that among the 60 antipassive clauses in the texts 
she examined, 48 occurred in purposive constructions and 12 in coordinate ones. 
This includes the 16 antipassives in which the P is unspecified and the 4 
antipassives in which the P is nonreferential. Apparently for at least some of these 
20 antipassives, there are two explanations for the use of antipassive: the syntacMc 
requirements of the construction ii which they occurred and the absence or 
nonreferentiality of the P. But this leaves only 12 antipassives in coordinate 
clauses. But since some of these 12 antipassives may involve an unspecified P or a 
nonreferential P and since some of these antipassive clauses may occur in the same 
topic chain as the preceding clause for thematic reasons, the number of antipassives 
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in topic chains that could have been conditioned by the low topicality of the P is 
necessarily a very small percentage of the total number of antipassives. 

We are left in a position, then, of concluding that the topicrJity of the P 
plays no role in determining the use of antipassive in Dyirbal, or :hat at most it 
plays a role in a small minority of cases. We have no concrete evidence in 
Coortman s data that it plays even a minor role, though there is sorr«e circumstantial 
evidence that it may. The evidence that Cooreman presents in su'^port of her claim 
regarding the relationship between topicality and Fs in antipassive clauses is 
explainable in terms of other factors. The ani^wer to the question posed by the title 
to this paper is that the three factors outlined in Hypothesis B determine antipassive, 
and hence that there is no evidence that discourse factors pia> any role in the choice 
of antipassive, though it remains possible that the factors determining topic chain 
boundaries include considerations of whether not b vinp a topic chain boundary 
^;^'ould result in an antipassive, and that the topicality of the P may play «ome role in 
determining whether to continue a topic chain with ar antipassive or start a new 
topic chain with an ergative clause. 

7 Conclusion 

The general methodological conclusion, therefore, is that in applying the 
topic continuity method, one should restrict its application to instances where there 
is a syntactic alternation that might be discourse-governed. Including examples 
where one alternant is required syntactically or scmantically (where there is only 
one way to express the proposition being expressed) only introduces noise into 
one's data that may either obscure a re^il pattern or create the illusion of a 
nonexistent patter;), as appears to be the case with Coorcman's data. On the other 
hand, I should stress that the problem outlined here is not endemic to the 
methodology, but only illustrates how (he methodology ought to be applied. The 
central purpose of Cooreman's paper, that of showing that A's are just as topical in 
Dyirbal as they are in other languages, is successfully achieved by use of the 
methodology. 

It should be noted that in wme respects, the flrst two uses of antipassive, in 
which the P is unspecified or nonreferential, do conform more closely to 
Cooreman's characterization, in that both cases involve Fs that are highly 
nontopical. These instances of antipassive are determined by the properties of the P 
and could be described as backgrounding antipassives (cf, Foley and Van Valin 
1985). On the other hand, the use of antipassive in topic chains is determined by 
the properties of the A; these uses of antipassive might be described as 
foregrounding antipassives, since they involve foregrounding the A in the sense 
that the A in such antipassive clauses must be coreferential to the absolutive in the 
preceding clause. There is clearly a unifying theme connecting ihese 
backgrounding and foregix>unding uses of antipassive, since backgrounding the P 
and foregrounding the A both affect the /ir/a//ve status of the A and P in a similar 
way. The functions of antipassive are thus like the meanings of a polysemous 
morpheme: while it is necessary to distinguish different functions, these mnctions 
are clearly relatcdjo 
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FOOTNOTES 



This paper has bcncnted Trom helprul comments from Ann Coorcman and David 



' The following abbreviations are used in the glosses of examples in this paper. 7ibs 
(absolutive), nci (noun class i), erg (ergaiive), pre«/past (present or past), dat 
(dative), purp (purpose), loc (locative), lepet (repetitive), instr (instrumental). 
2 Coorcman herself does not cloim (5) and in Tact specificrJly rejects it (p.c). 
^ I ignore here issues surrounding the question of to what extent topic continuity 
measures, like rererential distance, measure t^jpicality. The term topic is used by 
difTercnt linguists to rcrtr to a number of distinct norions* For the purposes of this 
paper, the term topic can be interpreted as Coottttjm's tiotioti of topic 
^ The figures Tor ergaiive clauses in Table 1 do not add up to the stated total of 225 
because the total includes a number of additional types of NPs, such as proper 
names and object clauses. The 239 ergative clause3 mentioned previously includes 
14 additional clauses in which the A is not specified. 

^ There is a sense in which antipassive clauses with an unspecified P might be 
considered a disccurse*govemed alternation. And while Thompson (1987) 
describes the ""agentless** passive in English as syntaaically determined, there is 
also a sense in which one might consider this use of passive to be discourse- 
governed. Namely, to at least some extent, the decision to use an agentiess pastivc 
in English may be triggered by a decision by the speaker not to mention the agent, 
either because it is unimportant or for some other reason. There may be instances 
of antipassive clauses in Dyirbal in which the P is unspecified for similar reasons. 
In so far as the decisions not to specify the P in such instances reflect the extremely 
low topicality of the P, this use of antipassive might indeed be said to be triggered 
by the low topicality of the P. The major point of this paper, however, is that the 
topicality of Fs does not aflect the use of antipassive when the P is specified (and 
referential). Note that the RD (referential diritance) for Ps in the two kinds of 
clauses shown in Table 1 is based on clauses in which the P is specified. It is the 
difTerence in RD for those clauses that I ^fgue her, is epiihenomenal. 
^ There is one systematic exception to the requirement that adjacent clauses within a 
topic c^iain involve coreferential absolutives. Namely, if the S or P in a clause is 
coreferential to the ergative nominal in the precoling clause, then the verb is marked 
with a suffix -rju/B, indicating this. I will ignore the complications presented by 
this clause type in this paper since they are orthogonal to the issues at hand. 
^ Though not attested for antipassive in the data Cooreman examined, Dixon 
(1972: 80) describes a fourth use of antipassive, an anticipatory use where the 
antipassive is used in a clause because the A is going to be the absolutive of the ticxt 
clause. (There is one instaince of a **false reflexive** clause in the texts Cooreman 
examined that has this property, her (22) on p. 733; in general, false reflexives 
strongly resemble antipassives, and seem to be a kind of antipassive from a 
functional point of view.) To cover this possibility. Hypothesis B should really be 
complicated accordingly, but I ignore this possibility throughout this paper since the 
primary point of this paper is methodological, and incorporattng this possibility into 
the discussion would only complicate discussion. There appear to be other 
infrequent us^ of antipassive that are not attest^ in this corpus that are not covert 
by Hypothesis B. For example, Dixon ( 1 972: 75) cites an example (his ( 1 33)) in 
which antipassive is used where the A in the antipassive clause has as antecedent in 
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th^ preceding clause^ not an absolutive nominal, but a dative P in another 
antipaasive clause:. There is also one sentence in the texts Coorcman examined that 
does not confomi to the literal interpretation of Hypothesis B* Namely, in this 
example (Cooreman's (21), p. 733), the aniipassive verb bears the further sufllx 
-gun, which indicates that the absolutive of the verb so marked should be 
inteipieted as halving the efgative nominal In the preceding clause as antecedent, so 
the antecedenf in the preceding clause is eigative not absolutive. But this is exactly 
the function of -gum, and in an account that incorporated the function of -9111a, this 
example would be straightforwardly handled in terms of the interaction of 
antipassive and -gurm, David Wilkins (px*) reports that there arc also other 
specialized conditions in whidi antipassive is either impossible or obligatory. 
^ It should be noted that there is a third nypothesis that comes closer than 
Hypothesis A to describing the distribution of antipassives: 

Hypothesis C: Antipassive is used if and only if the A is more topical tlvji /i j R 

If we assume that unspecified or nonreferential Ps are necessarily less topiC * than 
referential A's, then this covers the first two uses of antipassive listed in (10). If 
we otherwise itssume that «eferential distance is an accurate measure of tc,>icality, 
this hypothesis predicts that antipassive will be used whenever the RD of the A is 
I'ss than tho RD of the R While this covers a large number of cases, it still fails in 
two situations: when both A and P have m RD of I and when neither A nor P have 
ail RD of 1 but the RD of the A is less than the RD of the P. 
^ The last two categories in Table 2 involve clauses where there are two 
corcferential nominals linking the two clauses* 

In a more recent paper discussing antipassives crosslinguistically, Cooreman 
(1990) discusses the Dyirbal antipassive somewhat differently from her earlier 
paper, explicitly noting that antipassive in topic chains is used for structural rather 
thsin se^iantic/p^agmatic reasons and proposes that this use of antipassive involves a 
co-opting of the construction for a function distinct from its original function. 
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IN DEFENSE OF [± FOC] 
Thorstein Fretheirn and Randi Alice Nilsen 
University of Trondheim. Norway 

1, INTRODUCTION. 

1.1. Intonational Phrases. 

This is a report on current work on the relations between sentence 
intonation and focus structure in Norwegian. Our model of Norwegian 
intonation postulates a hierarchically ordered set of prosodic constituents. The 
largest unit of analysis is referred to as the lU (= "Intonation Unit", or 
"Intonation Utterance"). An lU consists of at least one, and at most two IPs (= 
*'Intonational Phrases"), followed optionally by one or more extrametrical 
constituents of the next lower t>pe, the F (= "Foot"), to be defined in § 1 .2. (sec 
Nilsen in prep). 

Whenever there are two IPs in the IU» one of them is the phonological 
counterpart of a syntactic FOCUS DOMAIN (FD) containing what we identify as 
the THEME of the utterance, while the other IP corresponds to a syntactic FD 
containing its RHEME. The rheme is either what is predicated of the theme (if the 
theme is an argument), or else it is simply an affirmative o; a negative polarity 
assigned to a proposition embodied in a sentential thematic constituent. 

lU'final elements that are extrametrical to the IP level of the prosodic 
hierarchy forni BACKGROUND DOMAINS containing discourse-retrievable 
information. 

Phonologically the IP constituent is the domain of the type of fo 
(fundamental frequency) downtrend called CATA THESIS by Pierrehumbert and 
Beckman (1988), The West Norwegian and the East Norwegian catathesis 
phenomena are phonetically rathe* different. In West Norwegian there is a new 
downstepping process for each IP, but in East Norwegian speech, which the 
majority of our intonation analyses have been based on (see e.g. Fretheim 1987, 
1988, 1990, in press; Fretheim and Nilsen 1989a, 1989b; Nilsen 1989) there is 
no catathesis effect before the first IP boundary. East Norwegian fO downtrend 
patterns are restricted ro whatever is left of an lU subsequent to its first IP 
constituent, 

1 .2. Tonal F ccl 

An IP consists of one or more F constituents (= "(tonal) Feet"), plus an 
optional lU-initial anacrusis (upbeat) of one or more F-extemal syllables (O), as 
well as v^ptional F-external and IP-final unaccented syllables coming 
immediately after the fo peak of a focal phrase-accent. 
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iTie F constituent corresponds roughly to Pienehumbert and Beckman's 
Accentual Phrase in Japanese prosody (Pierrehumbert and Beckman ibid.) It is 
composed of an obligatory HEAD in the form of an accented PROSODIC WORD 
((0), and an optional TAIL containing any residual unaccented word fornis after 
the tone pertaining to the word-accent (word-tone) cf the first, or first two 
syllables of the F. Being a constituent of a size intermediate between the IP and 
the prosodic word, our F does not equal the so-called metrical foot (I, or F) of 
current nonlinear phonology (cf. e.g. Selkirk 1980, Goldsmith 1990). 

The word-accent of the head (O)) of a Norwegian F is a pitch accent. There 
are two contrasting morpholexically differentiating pitch accents in Norwegian: 
Accent 1 and Accent 2. In East Norwegian, the former is characterized by a 
F-initial tone L, and the latter by a contour tone HL. Both are realized in the 
course of the tone-bearing units of the (o. A speaker will generally spenJ a 
single syllable getting down to the pilch minimum of an Accent 1 contour, and 
one or two syllables (depending on the number of syllables in the F, the location 
of any unvoiced segments, rhythmical considerations, etc.) to arrive at the pitch 
minimum of an Accent 2 contour. 

In addition to the word-accent realized in the head of the F unit, the F is 
also the locus of two contrasting types of phrase-accent associated to the F-final 
syllable, a moderately high-pitched boundary tone - H% - for NONFOCAL 
phrase-accent, and a considerably higher fO peak - marked by the boundary tone 
of Hfoc% - for a FOCAL phrase-accent. When the F is short enough, this F-final 
phrase-accentual tone is associated to the sarne o as the L tone realizing the 
word-accent, but in a multisyllabic F there is a sequence of a s between the a 
realizing L and the F-final o bearing phrase-accent that have no tone. This 
underspecification is in keeping with Pierrehumbert and Beckman's proposal 
about underspecification of tones in relation to tone-bearing units even in surface 
phonological representations of Japanese tone structure. In a long F in 
Norwegian, there is simply a slower, or less steep transition fro* i the 
word-accentual L to the syllable manifesting the right-edge boundary tone of the 
F unit. 

The end of a focally accented F very often coincides with the end of an IP, 
There is just one focally accented F in an IP, and that unit is invariably the 
IP-final F. The only utterance elements that may intervene between the final 
syllable of a focal F and the final syllable of an ?P are extrameirical unaccented 
syllables. Such syllables will either stay high, at much the same pitch level as the 
F-final maximum, or they will drop in pitch, due to a falling tcmiinal tone (cf. 
Fretheim 1990). 
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F-cxiemal exirametrical syllables are clearly less frequent in certain East 
Norwegian dialect ar«as than in certain others. Suppose that they did not exist at 
all. Then the end of a focally accented F would always occur simultaneously with 
the end of an IP. Would that hypothetical situation justify an analysis according 
to which the focus tone of Hfoc% is associated to the IP level instead of the F 
level, obviating ou; postulated contrast between two phonologically distinct 
types of F, the focal and the nonfocal ones? The answer to that question is 
negative. The fact that the right-hand boundaries of the IP and the focal F do not 
always coincide does not in itself provide us with sufficient grounds to establish 
two types of F unit distinguished by the syntagmatic contrast between a lesser 
(.ionfocal) and n higher (focal) end peak. As the IP category is needed in our 
model anyway, it is legitimate to ask what prevents us from simplifying things by 
saying that the higher fO peak indicates an IP boundary, while the more moderate 
fO peak indicates an F boundary, eliminating the focal v. nonfocal F contrast. 

We are here going to defend an analysis that maintains the binary feature 
assignment of l+foc] for focal, against [-foe] for nonfocal, to the tonal Feet of an 
lU. According to our model of Norwegian intonation, as outlined in the 
publications referred to above, the IP stmcture of an lU is a function of the 
assignment of the feature [+foc j to at least one and at most two F constituents. 

The claim that Norwegian lUs are composed of two phonologically 
contrasting kinds of F constituent, focal and nonfocal, is motivated by our 
interest in constructing an intonation model that accounts for the pragmatic 
function of intonational phrasing, and not just the phonological form of 
Norwegian intonation patterns. That makes our scope wider than Pierrchumben 
and Beckman's, for example. In what follo^^s, we are going to apply some 
central features of Pierrehumbert and Beckman's prosodic theory to the 
description of Norwegian intonation. In particular, we will use their prosodic 
trees exhibiting autosegmental linking of the tones of a tone tier to substantive 
elements of an utterance, where the autosegmental associations can be made not 
only to minimal tone-bearing units (o) but also to higher-level nodes 
representing higher-order prosodic constituents. 

Our featural opposition of [±foc] is a theoretical constmct that is alien to 
Pierrehumbert and Beckman's theory as expounded in their prosodic analyses of 
Japanese (ibid.) and English (Pierrehumbert and Beckman 1986). We will 
demonstrate that [+foc] attached to focal F nodes and (-foe) attached to nonfocal 
F nodes are features motivated by an assumed interaction between the syntactic 
and the sentence-prosodic module of the grammar of (spoken) Norwegian, an 
interaction required for generating the FOCUS STRUCTURE of utterances. 
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2. THE INTERACTION OF INTONATION AND SURFACE SYNTAX. 
2. 1 . The lonological prerequisites. 

Wc will now illustrate the essentials of intonational phrasing in (East) 
Norwegian. The sentence Jeg tror jeg firmer et sled d save means literally I 
believe I find a place to sleep'. Two different interpretations of this sentence can 
be seen to emerge if you consider its meaning in context (situated meaning), but 
the speaker's choice of intonation pattern gives the addressee important cues as to 
how the speaker intends his utterance to be understood. In fact, we believe the 
speaker's intonational phrasing to disambiguate the above sentence structure. 

In the intonational notations presented in (1)'(2). heads of focal Feet are 
represented with small capitals, and head and tail components of a Foot are 
connected by means of hyphens, in addition to the labeled parentheses, 

(1) a ( (jeg(^TROR-jegp)ip)( (>finner-et p) ('sted-S p) (^SOVE p)ip)iy) 

b ( (jeg(Uror-jegF)(<FINNER-etp),p)( (^sted-S p) (^SOVE p)ip)j,^) 

(2) ( ( jeg (Uror-jeg p) (>finner-et p) (^sted-A p) (^SOVE f)ip)iu) 

When produced with one of the two double-focus phrasings of (1), the 
utterance means that the speaker has a fairly bright view of his chances to find a 
bed for the night. If there is just one IP exhausting the lU, as in (2), then the 
meaning changes to T guess I'll go to bed now', uttered in a context where the 
speaker is taking leave of his company because he is tired, and where there is no 
particular bed that has been defined in advance as his bed. (l)a-b may be said to 
admit an "assumption'* or "belief interpretation only, and (2) an "intention" or 
"purpose" interpretation (cf. Fretheim, forthcoming). 

By means of tonal excursions determined by the locations of focal feei» as 
spelled out in the above transcriptions, the speaker succeeds in dividing the 
utterances of (1) into two temporally distinct FOCUS DOMAINS (FDs), one 
rhematic and the other one thematic. The rhemes of (l )a-b comprise the finite 
main clause verb and the finite complement clause verb, respectively, while the 
thematic FD of ( la) is the postfocal complement clause jeg firmer et sted d sow, 
and the thematic FD of (lb) the postfocal NP et sted d save. Observe that the 
rheme constituents here precede the theme constituents (cf. § 2.2. below). 

There is a very minor difference in information structure between (la) - 
meaning As for my finding somewhere I can sleep, I DO believe Vll find such a 
place' - and (lb) - meaning 'As for a place where I can sleep. I believe Til FIND 
one*. In contradistinction to the prososyntactic structures of (1), the alternative 
of (2) is a themeless structure, an all-rheme structure appropriate for 
oul-of-the-blue statements. The speaker of (2) is presenting the complement 
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clause VP firmer et sted d save (Tind a place to sleep') as a piece of new, rhemaiic 
infonnation, whereas the intonation employed by the speaker of (1) is textually 
appropriate just in case the question where the speaker is going to spend the night 
has already been brought up in the discourse. 

Figures 1, 2, and 3 present pitch tracings of the lU structures of (la), (lb) 
and (2), respectively, with an indication of where in the fO curve the various 
phonologically distinctive word-tones and phrasal boundary tones are located. 

Figure 1 
Hz 

160| Hfoc% Hfoc% 

^ .-k^^ ""V^ 

(Oeg (iTROR-jcgF)lp) ( ('fmncr-ct p) ('sted-ap) (^soVE F)lp)[u) 
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Figure 2 

Hz 
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n(^^ C-^ L 

((jcg ('tror-jcgp) (InNNER-etF)lp) (('sted-ap) (^SOVE f)ip)il!) 



Figure 3 
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Hfo 
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((jcg (Itror-jcgp) (Ifinner-et F) (^stedap) (^SOVE f)ip)[li) 
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The L's and H*$ inserted in the fo curves on the preceding page^ are 
word-accentual tones, while H% and Hfoc% are the two types of F-based 
boundary tones. Utterance-final L% is a tenninal boundary tone associated to the 
lop node of lU, A broken line drawn through the F minima after the first 
elevated focus peak of Figures 1 and 2 shows the East Norwegian postfocal 
catathesis. 

Figure 2 and Figure 3' show phonological tree representations (with an 
interpolated tone tier) of the respective signals of Figure 2 and Figure 3 . 




jcg tror jeg finn- er el sted k sov- c 
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The most striking difference between our prosodic representations and 
Pierrehumbcrt and Beckman's representations for Japanese is probibly the 
presence of the binary feature of (±foc] in our description of Norwegian^ and the 
absence of any analoguous construct in their model Suppose we dispensed with 
[±foc] for the focal v. nonfocal F contrast. Then there would be phrase- 
accentual association lines connecting the F node with H% and the IP node with 
Hfoc%, as suggested in the following alternative to Figure 2\ 




H% H% Hfoc% H% H% Hfoc^ 



An alternative representation based on the principles of Figure T would 
be inadequate for our purpose. The reason is that it treats the IP-final F just like 
any other F. We are concerned with the impact of intonational phrasing on focus 
structure. In our opinion it is necessary to define the FDs of focus structure as 
syntactic^ not prosodic units. Our tonally and rhythmically delimited F and IP 
units are not conceptual units. Sometimes there is a glaring mismatch between 
the prosodic components of an utterance and its meaning components. For 
example, the first F of all three intonation structures (la), (lb), and (2) is 
composed of a finite verb plus an unaccented pronoun functioning as main clause 
subject, and the second F comprises a finite verb and an unaccented indefinite 
article forming a syntactic and conceptual unit with the head of the next F, etc. 

Syntactic constituents do mesh with conceptual units, so we define our 
focus structures as syntactic trees enriched with information about what syntactic 
nodes are focused (= FDs). Among other things this means that neither the first 
FD of (la)/Figure 1 nor the first FD of (lb)/Figure 2 can be coextensive with the 
first of the two IPs of those prososyntactic forms. Instead, in defining the limits 
of a given FD in syntax matching a given IP in phonology we have to depart 
from the item that will invariably belong to an FD, namely the formative that is 
the syntactic counterpart of the head of a focal F|. How much more goes into a 
given FD depends on the syntactic phrase structure of the string that is 
coextensive with the lU dominating F,. An FD can not cut across syntactic 
phrase boundaries. 
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2, 2. Focus Structures. 

Our idea is that the binary features (±foc] of the prosodic trees of Figure 1 
and Figure 3\ which originate as properties of the F node, are inherited by the 
head (co) of the F, and for each o) marked [-f foe] or (-foe] in phonology there is a 
corresponding formative in surface syntax that is similarly specified. Such 
formatives serve as FOCUS EXPONENTS (cf, von Stechow and Uhmann 1986), 
We assume that on the syntactic side, the feature [+foc] percolates upwards and 
leftwards in the syntactic tree from a focus exponent to some higher syntactic 
node, subject to some rather obvious constraints on focus projection. The 
maximal projection of [+foc] defines an FD; a syntactic tree with specified FD 
positions is a focus stmcture; and a focus structure forms the input for a set of 
theme/rheme interpretation principles (Fretheim in press; Nilsen 1989). 

[+foc] is assumed to percolate to the highest syntactic node dominating no 
more than a single focus exponent anc* no instance of [-foe] on a right-hand 
branch^. The latter constraint reflects the fact that IP boundaries in phonology 
establish an FD boundary to the right. 

In the syntactic counterpart of the single-IP contour of Figure 3 there is 
nothing to prevent [+foc] from percolating all the way to the top sentence node, 
thereby defining the entire syntactic structure as one FD. We refer to that 
situation as BROAD FOCUS, borrowing a term from Ladd (1980). NARROW 
FOCUS obtains when [-^foc] is curtailed by the appearance of another focus 
exponent in the syntactic tree, or the appearance of (-foe) on a right branch. 

Figure 4 presents the focus structure generated by the interaction of the 
syntax of our sentence Jeg tror yVf^' finner et sted d sove and the intonalional 
phrasing of Figure 2. 



Figure 4 
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Both FDs of Figure 4 belong to the VP of the finite complement clause. Tliat VP 
is not itself an FD, i.e. a highest node marked l+foc^ as it dominates two focus 
exponents. There is a narrow focus on the V finncr (finds) and another narrow 
focus on the NP et stcd d sove (a place to sleep). 

For a discussion of various theme/rheme interpretation principles applying 
to focus structures like Figure 4, see in particular Nilsen (1^89). Here we will 
just mention three of them. Principle 1 says that a node S" furnished with (+focl 
counts as an all-rheme structure: Principle 2 says that if there are two FDs under 
that S' node which is the sister of the main clause constituent of XP, then the first 
focus is rhematic, and the second focus thematic; Principle 3 says that if XP is an 
FD and its sister node S' - or a proper subpart of S' • is also an FD, then the 
former is thematic and the latter rhematic. Principle 1 applies to the focus 
structure corresponding to Figure 3. Principle 3 is inapplicable to the 
proso&yntactic stmctures considered in the present paper. Finally, Principle 2 
applies both to the focus structure matching Figure 1 and the focus structure 
matching Figure 2. In those structure?; the respective finite verbs (ror aT)d Onncr 
are focused due to the rhematic affirmative polarity of the statements expressed, 
and their respective syntactic complements are perceived as thematized FDs. 



3. SUMMING UP 

We have tried to demonstrate how our theory of intonation-syniax 
interaction motivates the incorporation of the binary feature contrast of |±foc| in 
a description of Norwegian intonation. We are not only concemed with the 
analysis of intonational form, we are just as much concemed with the way that an 
intonation pattern and a syntactic phrase structure together generate a focus 
simcture. Instead of treating a given intonational focus as a surface reflex 
triggered by certain syntactic-semantic diacritics, we hold that intonation and 
syntax should be viewed as autonomous modules of grammar, and that the 
feature [-ffoc] implemented in fO contours achieves linguistic significance only 
when its position in the phonetic string is related to syntactic constituents, Ii is 
important to bear in mind, though, that the process of Norwegian |+foc) or (-foc 1 
assignment does not take place in syntax. The only perceivable effects of llfocj 
assignment are some systematic pitch variations that we identify as the intonation 
pattern of an utterance, but in his comprehension task a hearer cannot exploit this 
intonational contrast unless he interprets it in syntactic terms, in the manner 
ouilined in §2.2. The items mediating between syntactic and intonational fomi 
arc the heads (w) of tonal Feet. 



FOOTNOTES 

1 . Our phonetic equipment is a PM Pitch Analyzer coupled with an RCA screen 
and a Hewlett-Packard plotter. 

2. Even (-foe] is believed to percolate, but the information-structural 
contributions of nonfocal phrase-accent will not be covered in this paper. 
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THE BERMUDA TRIANGLE OF SYNTAX, RHYTHM AND TONE 

Yuchau E, Hsiao 
University of California, San Diego 



In this paper, I address questions regarding the relationship between syntax 
and two phonological elements, namely, rhythm and tone, based on evidence from 
ordinary speech and verse in Taiwanese. This triangular relationship is 
embodied in (1): 

(1) S S = Syntax 

y\ R = Rhythm 

\ T =^ Tone 

rZ 



Rhythmic structure is the key to the contrast between popular spoken language and 
more stylized linguistic forms such as poetry and folk song lyncs, and tone sandhi 
applied to these two types of language is more sensitive to prosodic domains in the 
former case, and more sensitive to metrical domains in the latter case. First of 
all, I will discuss the relationship between syntax and tone, focusing on the ways 
in which the domain on which tone sandhi operates may be predicted based on 
syntactic factors. I will then address the relationship between syntax and rhythm, 
dealing with the question of how metrical structure may be syntactically defmed, 
and then the relationship between rhythm and tone by showing how tone sandhi 
may be rhythmically conditioned. Fmally, I will comment on the properties of 
prosodic and metrical categories. The present study, to my knowledge, is the 
first to apply such data to this peculiar triangular relationship. 



Syntactically Defmed Domains for Tone Sandhi 

Chen (1987,1990) proposes rules (2) and (3) to account for Taiwanese (or 
Xiamen) tone sandhi: 

(2) Tone Sandhi Rule (TSR) 

T " > T* / _T within a tore group (T = base tone; T' = sandhi tone). 

(3) Tone Group Formation (TGF) 

Mark the right edge of every XP with #, except where XP is an adjunct c- 
commanding its head. 

(2) dictates that the rightmost tone within a tone group (TG) retains its base tone, 
and all the preceding tones are changed into sandhi tones. (3) expresses that the 
TG is formed from XPs which are not adjuncts (4-6) serve to demonstrate the 
application of Chen*s rules: 

(4) [Qiq zho]^"* ft [beq m-dio]^'* ft 
seven do eight not-right 

*To do (it) seven times, and fail eight times/ 
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(5)(Qiq zho beoj* # [m-dior^ # 
seven do eight not-right 

'Equating seven to eight is incorrect/ 



(6) [[Bcq siq]^ mui-gui]^'' # 
white color rose 

'White rose. ' 



(7) t[Tang bi"]'*'' gue]"'" # 
window by moon 

'The moon by the window. ' 

In (4), ben undergoes tone sandhi since it is an element within the first VP. On 
the other hand, fccc in (5) is an element within S, where it is the rightmost syllable 
and therefore does not undergo tone sandhi, but rather retains its base tone. As to 
the AP in (6) and the PP in (7), they do not qualify to be TGs in that tiicy are 
adjuncts which bear a sister-relation to the heads and therefore c-command the 
latter, within the NPs. 

Chen's analysis accounts for an impressive range of data in this dialect, 
generalizing the otherwise messy tonal phenomena with the two succinct rules in 
(2; and (3). The question remaining is whether tone group in Taiwanese is purely 
a syntactic unit. Inkelas and Zee (1990) interpret Chen's tone group formation as 
countcrcvidencc that eludes the theorems made in the prosodic framework, which 
has the potential to be misleading. Consider (8); 

(8) Niao-ci]^*** ze ga gun bo]^''# pi-pi-cua]^''# 
Mouse many COM my wife shiver 

T"' 1* 'p* 'P qp» 'p 

W ]# ]ff 

'There are so many mice that my wife is shivering.' 

As structurally elucidated in (8), the tone group is in fact a prosodic unit. The 
syllable string ze fa gun bo . 'many COM my wife', between the two NP 
boundaies docs not form a syntactic constituent, but rather, the component 
syllables construct a prosodic domain, that is to say, a phonological phrase. Thus I 
would like to propose the principle of phrasing the phonological phrase as follows: 

(9) Phonological Phrase (PhP) 

The PhP boundary # is marked at the right edge of an XP if the XP is not 
an adjunct. 
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Again, the implication behind this principle is that domains to which tone sandhi 
is applied are formed indirectly from syntactic input, i.e., via the prosodic level. 

This prosodic phrasing alone, however, does not account for problems 
arising from alternative readings. TaVe (10), for example: 

(10) ItBeq siq)^'' » mui-gui]'''' ft 
white color rose 

'White rose.' 

In spite of being an adjunct, the AP in (10) seems to form a TG, since iui surfaces 
with a base tone, in violation of Chen's rules. Similarly, t!i s violation can be seen 
in (11): 

(11) [[Tang bi"]'''* ft gue-niu]^^ ft 
window by moon 

T' T T' T 

'The moon by the window.' 

The only difference between (7) and (11) is that the latter has a disyllabic head, 
gu^-r\iu , 'moon', as opposed to the monosyllabic head, 'moon', in the 
former. Although the syntactic bracketing remains the same, retains its base 
tone in (11), but not in (7). In other words, (10) and (11) present a problem in 
that a TG boundary ft is marked at the right edge of adjunct XPs. 

A second problem is that the TG boundary may fail to appear at the right 
edge of XPs which are not adjuncts, (12) and (13) illustrate this: 

(12) IGim]'"'' [boq]^'* ft [z\x\]''^ [hui]^** [to]'''* ft 
Gold wood water fire soil 

*Gold and wood, water, fire and soil.' 



(13)* [Gim]^'* ft (boqf* # [zui]^^ it [\\\x\f^ it [lo]''^ ft 
Gold wood water fire soil 
T T T T T 

'Gold and wood, water, fire and soil.' 

In (12) neither zsd nor bid nor gim are right-marked with the TG boundai /. As a 
result, three syllables in (12) surface with sandhi tones, but the recoiling is 
acceptable. When all the NPs are right-marked with the TG boL"»daiTy, i.e., when 
all the (rightmost) base tones are retained, surprisingly, an undesirable reading is 
derived, as in (13). This happens not only in a string of NPs like the examples 
above, but also in structures of more syntactic complexity. Compare the tonal 
behavior of the first two syllables in (14) with that in (15): 
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(14) [Jingf''# 



[qim su hai] 
deep as sea 



AP 



Love 
T 



*Love is as deep as the sea. ' 



(15) IJingf'^ # [qim su hai] 
Love deep as sea 
T T T' T 



AP 



*Love is as deep as the sea. ' 

(14) is accounted for by the TSR in (2) and the TGF in (3), as the NP is bounded 
by # and the base tone of jjng, Move\ remains unchanged. On the contrary, in 

(15) Jing surfaces with a sandhi tone, and gim, 'deep\ invariantly carries a base 
tone as if followed by #, a TG boundary. However, (15) is an alternative readir g 
of (14), which leads to a tmrd problem, i.e., the TG boundary is marked XP 
internally. This is seen more clearly in (16) and (17): 

(16) [Bo-dap wun-jingf'*# 
repay kindness 
T' T' T' T 

'Repay (one*s) kindness.' 



(1 ; [Bo-dap # wun-jing)^'' # 
repay kindness 

'Repay (one's) kindness.* 

The VP in {ib) and (17) consists of a disyllabic verb and a disyllabic noun. Dim 
in (16), as predicted, changes to a sanuhi tone, while ir (17) it holds on to its base 
tone. Again, both are alternative readings. What is of interest here is that the VP 
in (17) seems to break into two parts; within each, tone sandhi operates. The 
question then is what constitutes the parsed domains for tone sandhi, perhaps V 
and N? This is unlikely, since tone sandhi would have to be sensitive to a) the 
head (V), b) itr complement (N), and c) its maximal projection (VP). The 
derivations of tone patterns would then miss the appropriate generalization. For 
one, Selkirk's (1986) end-base J theory implies that a phonological process is 
either sensitive to a head derived domain or sensitive to an X"**'^ derived domain, 
but not both. A possible argument thus appears to be thai tone sandhi .^ay 
alternatively apply to domains other than those defined on a syntactic prosodic 
basis. 
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Rhythm Condttionea Tone Sandhi and Syntax Conditioned Rhythm 

Alternative readings like (10-12,15) sound rather poetic. An eligible 
account for such tonal behavior may rest upon the rhythmic structures, the foot in 
particular. It is in fact the foot that serves as the relevant domain over which to 
condition the operation of tone sandhi in (17), as illustrated by (18). 

(18) f f 
/\ /\ 

[Bo-dap # wun-jing]^** # 
repay kindness 
T' T T' T 

*Repay (one's) kindness/ 

This VP actually consists of two feet. When the TSR applies to the feet, the tones 
of the foot-fmal syllables are kept invariant, while those of the preceding syllables 
merge with sandhi forms. The question which then arises is how the foot is built. 

Chen (1984) and Shih (1986,1990) posit several foot formation rules for 
Mandarin (a northern dialect of Chinese). In spite of the great geographic and 
linguistic distance Ketv een Mandarin and Taiwanese, I observe that these two 
dialects exhibit extremely similar rhythmic properties (cf, Hsiao 1990a,b). The 
Foot Hirasing Principles (FPPs) that I will propose for Taiwanese, therefore, are 
in principle developed and revised from Chen's and Shih's Mandarin rules, as 
given below: 

(19) Immediate Constituent Foot (ICF^ 

Any two adjacent syllables are grouped into a disyllabic foot if they are 
ICs of the same syntactic binary branching node. 



(20) Adjacent Syllable Foot (ASF) 

Adjacent syllables are paired into disyllabic feet from left to right if 
neither syllable is subject to the ICF. 



(21) Jumbo Foot (JF) 

A stray syllable is recruited by a neighboring foot to form a jumbo foot 
according to its syntactic branching, or recruited by the right-adjacent foot 
if the syntactic information is insufficient. 

The ICF is in fact a cross^ialectal phenomenon among Chinese dialects, such as 
Mandarin, Chongming, Shanghai, Xuzhou, et cetera. Given this principle, it 
becomes clear that in (18), Im ?i\d ion are ICs of V, and ^d iin^ are ICs of 
N. Two disyllabic feet are thereby constituted. Consider again (10) and (11), as 
structurally described in (22) and (23): 
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(22) 



f 

/\ 

[[Beq siq] 



f 

/\ 

# mui-gui]'*'' # 



white color 
T' T 



T' T 



rose 



'White rose.' 



(23) 



f f 



trrang bi"]"" # gue-niujNP # 
window by moon 



'The moon by the window.* 

The ICs of AP in (22) and those of PP in (23) are respectively grouped into 
disyllabic feet, therefore, both iin in (22) and bP in (23) become the rightmost 
syllable in the relevant tone group (foot), constantly carrying their base tones. 
This principle, however, does not predict the tonal behavior of the first two 
syllables in (15), where Jing is subcategorized as subject NP and Qim is the head 
of AP, The fact that gim retains its base tone but jing does not is due to these two 
syllables constructing a foot, as structurally described in (24): 



Jing qim su hai 
Love deep as sea 
r T T' T 

'Love is as deep as the sea. ' 

In (24), the first two syllables, Jing and Qimt are subject to the ASF in (20), as 
they are grouped into a disyllabic foot. Further application of the ASF can be seen 
in (25). 



'Gold and wood, water, fire and soil/ 

In (25), there is a string of coordinate NPs, thus they are not subject to the ICF, 
but rather to the ASF, and adjacent syllables are paired into disyllabic feet from 
left to right. That is to say, the first four syllables form two AS Feet. The final 



(24) 



f 

/\ 



f 

/\ 



(25) 
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syllable (q, meaning 'soil', is then recruited by the second foot to form a Jumbo 
Foot, in conformity with the JF in (19). Now consider (26-28): 

(26). F 



f 

/ \ \ / \ 

Hun-ang siq yio-dua 
Pink color belt 

\ / / \ / 
A / N 

Vp 

'Pink color belt.' 



(27). F 

l\ / l\ 



Hong-liu lao qin-gc 
Wanton old father-in-law 
\l \ \l 
A \ N 

\ / 
NP 



'The wanton old father-in-law/ 



(28). F 

/ \ 

f / f 

/ \ / / \ 
Ong-ge ga liu-ge 
Fat-guy and skinny-guy 

\ / I \ / 

N CONJ N 

'Fatty and Skinny.' 

The third syllable sjji in (26) is rr^cruited by the left-adjacent foot, and the third 
syllable in (27) is recruited by the right-adjacent foot, conforming to the JF in 

(19) « since the former is a syntactic right-branching node dominated by the AP 
and the latter is a syntactic left-branching node dominated by the NP, (28) 
displays a coordinate structure^ where the information of syntactic branching is 
insufficient to determine the grouping of gg in terms of foot phrasing. The JF in 

(20) then dictates that ga be recruited by the right-adjacent foot in cases like this. 
Furthermore, the JF may also predict a quadrasyl tabic Jumbo Foot as (29): 
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(29) 



A\ 



Qi za-bo gia" 
Raise female Child 




'Raise a daughter.* 



(30)* f 



f 



/\ /\ 
T' T T' T 
Qi za-bo gia" 
Raise female Child 
\/ 
AP 

'Raise a daughter/ 

In (29), after the ICs of AP form an IC Foot, both the first syllable, gL, and the 
final syllable, gi(fi. join the foot to form a Jumbo Foot. In contrast, the attempted 
rhythmic structuring in (30) is not metrical, because the four syllables are paired 
into two feet in a manner >*'hich ignores the ICF in (19) by splitting the ICs of 
AP. Notice that the second and the third syllables, m and are ICs of AP and 
subject to the ICF principle* Therefore gi and cannot form an AS Foot, neither 
can liQ and gjug^. The ASF applies only when neither syllable is subject to the ICF. 



Metrical-Prosodic Mismatch 

So far, we have seen that when tone sandhi operates on prosodic domains, 
i.e., phonological phrases, it shows one type of reading. When it operates on 
metrical domains, i.e., feet, it renders another, as illustrated by (31): 

(31) f f 
/\ /\ 
T T (f T Tff Reading 2 
Jing qim su hai 
Love deep as sea 
T # T; T TJ Reading 1 



PhP 



PhP 



'Love is as deep as the sea. * 
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There is a clear mismatch between the phrasing of the phonological phrase and the 
phrasing of the foot in (31). What this means is that the metrical hierarchy and the 
prosodic hierarchy are independent from one another. The debate over the nature 
of a prosodic hierarchy has aroused some recent interest among linguists. While 
others have proposed a single prosodic hierarchy (cf. Nespor & Vogel 1986; 
Nespor 1990), the Taiwanese evidence in this paper distinguishes two separate 
hierarchies, specifically, the metrical hierarchy versus, the prosodic hierarchy 
(also cf. Selkirk 1986; Zee 1988; Inkelas 1989; Kanerva 1989). 

In the event of a metrical-prosodic mismatch, both kinds of structures may 
frequently default to a third alternative pattern of tone sandhi, as in (32): 

(32) f f 
/ \ /\ 

T # T ft V Tff Reading 3 

Jing]'*'* qim su hai]^** 

Lx>ve deep as sea 



PhP PhP 



*Love is as deep as the sea.* 

If we look at both structures in (32) carefully, we can see that in this example the 
prosodic boundaries are imposed on the metrical structure. As a result, there are 
three syllables in (32) carrying base tones, namely, img, qim and tm. A question 
then arises as to whether all prosodic boundaries may be imposed on the metrical 
structure. (33) shows that the answer is negative: 

(33)* F 




Tff T# Tit T# T 
Gim boq zui hui to 
Gold]^*' wood]^^ water]^^ fire]^^ so'iif^ 

II III 
PhP PhP PhP PhP PhP 



*Gold and wood, water, fire and soil.* 



When all the PhP boundaries, or NP boundaries, in (33) default, the derived tone 
pattern is not well*formed. V/hat distinguish (32) from (33) is that the first PhP 
boundary in (32) falls on t!ic largest syntactic break, namely the break between 
NP and AP, while there is no "largest break" of this sort in the coordinate 
structure of (33). Thus, it becomes clear that only the PhP boundary which 
coincides with the largest sjntactic break may be imposed on metrical structure, 
thereby derivmg the third ty]ic of tonal output. 

A final remark of tn.^ prosodic-metrical mismatch is that when tone sandhi 
operates on phonological phrases, it results in a speech reading. Conversely, a 
verse is derived when tone sandhi is subsumed under the domain of the foot. In 
Taiwanese dialect, there are some pronunciations which are found only in poetic 
language, and others which are heard only in vernacular conversation. It has come 
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to my attention that syllables with highly vernacular pronunciations are sensitive 
only to prosodic domains in the light of tone sandhi, but not to metrical domains, 
as exemplified by (34) and (35): 

(34) highly vernacular rendering 



/\ /\ 
M-bat diu"-lang]^''# 
Not-know father-in-law 

'Not knowing the father-in-law.' 

These two examples show that the pronunciation of m-hat occurs only in 
vernacular speech but exhibits no poetic tonal pattern; hence (35) is not 
acceptable. (36) and (37) then show that the pronunciation of but 'sheq . 'not- 
know', which shares the same orthographic characters with m-bat . has more 
alternatives: 

(36) Poetic Recitation * 

f f 
/\ / \ 

But-seq tai-san]^''# 
Not-know father-in-law 
X* T T 

'Not knowing the father-in-law: entertain an angel unawares/ 



(37) Vernacular Rendering 



PhP 




M-bat diu°^lang]^''# 
Not-know father-in-law 
r T' T' T 



'Not knowing the father-in-law.' 



(35)* f 



f 



PhP 




But"scq tai-san]^*"* 
Not'know father-in-law 



'Not knowing the faiher in-law; entertain an angel unawares.' 
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l^ut-seq is a poetic pronunciation, and thus can display metrically conditioned 
tonal properties as in (36). In addition, the entire phrase ffui-seg tai'San is an 
expression which has alr^y been incorporated into ordinary speech, hence, it 
also has the alternative tonal behavior in (37). It should be noted that Taiwanese 
has a great c^)acity for melting poetic language into common ^^cech, as most 
poetic expressions may reveal both readings in terms of tone sandhi. Likewise, the 
more stylized linguistic forms such as folk songs, nursery rhymes, and the like 
frequently use expressions from vemaculai q)eech, and therefore those 
expressions may also exhibit both alternative tone patterns. Cases such as (34) and 
(35) can be expected to be rendered insensitive to metrical domains because they 
are highly vernacular utterances, and should therefore be able to occur only 
infrequently, if at all, as poetic recitations. When an utterance is equally 
influenced by its sensitivity to both prosodic and metrical domains, default 
readings, like (32), may occur which can be seen as making attempts to average 
this influence, thus producing the third alternative pattern of tone sandhi, one 
which is not exclusively based on either of the two domains alone. 

To conclude, drawing on the data from Taiwanese speech and verse, I have 
observed the triangular relationship between syntax, rhythm and tone as the 
following: 



As schematized in (38), syntactic structure partially determines tone group 
formation and influences rhythmic phrasing, and rhythmic structure also partially 
determines tone group formation. The significance of ♦^^^ two phonological 
elements, rhythm and tone, is reflected in the independence and interaction of 
metrical and prosodic categories. 



1. Taiwanese is a Southern Min dialect of Chinese, spoken in Ta-wan and on 
neighboring islands. When this dialect is spoken elsewhere (such as the province 
of Fugian, etc.), it is called by various names, e.g., Amoy, Hokkian, Xiamen and 
so on. In spite of slight differences, those regional variants are close enough to be 
considered a single dialect. 

2. The domain of XP is defined as the X"*^ of the head X in terms of standard X- 
bar theory. Adjuncts are characterized as elements which are not subcategorized 
arguments of their heads (circumstantials, modifiers, etc). The notion of c- 
command adopted by Chen is an early version based on the sisterhood relation. 
(For further discussion, cf. Chen 1987: pp, 127-145.) 
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THE COMPLEMENT STRUCTURE OF Tough CONSTRUCTIONS 

Thomas E. Hukari 
University of Victoria 
and 

Robert D. Lcvinc 
Ohio Slate University 

1. Introduction. There arc two relevant species of tough construction, which arc 
exemplified by the following data: 

( 1 ) /f/ is tough (for us2)to please Robin. 

(2) Robini is tough {for us 2) to please. 

In the ensuing discussion we refer to the NP following /or in tough constructions 
as NP2 and the matrix subject as NPi. The status of the /or phrase in such con- 
structions has been much debated. The earliest detailed arguments we are aware of, 
and probably the most influential* are those given in Bresnan (1971). Brcsnan pre- 
sents three arguments on behalf of an analysis of the APs in (l)-(2) as: 



(3) 

AP 




A PPtforl VPIINFl/NP 

rather than 



(4) 

AP 




A $(1NF1/NP 




COMP SlINFl/NP 

I 

for 

First, note the contrast in acceptability between the example.^ 

(5)a, It will he tough for at least some students to be in class on time. 
b.*/r will be tough for there to he at least some students in class on time. 

If (4) is the appropriate structure for (5)a, there is no reason why one should not get 
(5)b as well, assuming there-insertion is a cyclic transformation which extraposes 
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ihc siibjeci and replaces it with there. On the other hand, if (3) is the correct 
stniciurc, then (5)b will never arise. 

Second, ^the/or complementizer of a true sentential complenicnt allows 
many types of objects which the preposition for after tough does not' (Bresnan, 
p.264), as in the following (her 22). 

(6) a. Emmy was eager for that theorem on modules to become known. 
h*lt was tough for that theorem on modules to become known. 

c. // would surprise me for a book on Hittite to please John. 

d. */r would be tough for a book on Hittite to please John, 

Finally, extraposition constructions with dummy it generally correspond 
to constructions with sentential subjects, but this association breaks down in the 
cases at hand: 

(7) a. It is hard for Robin to act tfujt way. 
b^For Robin to act thai way is hard. 

Chomsky (1973) and Lasnik and Fiengo (1974) subsequently provide a 
fourth piece of evidence for the VP analysis as in (3)» noting the apparent freedom 
of movement of the for NP sequence, as in examples like 

(8) a. Robin is easy for us lo please. 

b. For us, Robin is easy to please, 

c. Robin is easy to please, for us. 

This mobility of the sequence supports its analysis as a PP constituent as opposed 
10 clear cases of infinitival complements where the /or NP sequence cannot be sepa- 
rated from the verb phrase. 

(9) a. We would prefer for Robin to win the race. 

b. *For Robin, We would prefer to win the race, ' 

c. *We would prefer to win the race, for Robin. 

Work after Bresnan (1971), such as Lasnik and Fiengo, has tended to 
support the analysis in (3) on the basis of these four arguments, and Jacobson 
(1987) goes so far as to challenge GKPS*s adoption of (4) instead on the grounds 
that *it is well known that this analysis of the f^;Mj?/j construction is incorrect*, citing 
Bresnan (1971) and Lasnik and Fiengo (1974) and the examples 

(10) a.*fl/// would be ea\yfor it to Innher that Mary left, 
b*That park is easy for there to be a riot in. 
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In the Section 2 we offer a critique of the representation (3) for tough AP in which 
we conclude that the evidence for (3) is not particularly compelling. Section 3 
provides an alternative, senriantic account of the facts, and in Section 4 we show 
that (4) is, in fact, the more likely c<)ndidatc for the structure of tough constructions 
such as (2). 

2.L NP2 AS A Dummy Element. Brcsnan's first argument — the distribution of 
dummy elements such as there in (5) — gives the appearance of carrying over to a 
nontransformational theory such as GPSG (though sec 2.2 below). For example, in 
Gazdar ct al. (1985, hereafter, GKPS), it and there are encoded as values for a 
feature NFORM, whose default value is NORM(al), and [NFORM there] can only 

appear if the Feature Specification default NP D NPfNFORM NORM] is specifi- 
cally overridden. Ccnain VPs are licensed by rules in which the mother category is 
overtly specified as AGR NPINFORM there] and AGR NP[ NFORM i7], as in the 
following syntactic rule for he in the there-Qonsirucuon. 

(11) VPIAGR NPfNFORM there, aPLUl) H[22K NP(ccPLU] 

It follows by the Control Agreement Principle (CAP) that any NP which is the con- 
troller of such a VP must be specified [NFORM there] and dominate the corre- 
sponding dummy pronoun. And this non-default specification is *forgiven* by the 
default formalism, as the CAP would be violated if the controlling NP were other- 
wise specified in tnees such as the following. 



(12) 




NP- 



INFORM ihcrc) 



there 



But the controller of VP in the GKPS 
framework must be a sister of the 
controllee, and in the configuration of 
(3) obviously NPj, as a constituent of 
VPIAGR NP[NFORM ihcrc])PP, is not a sister of VP[INF1, hence 

a non default specification in NP2 
would not be forgiven. On the other 
hand, in a configuration like (4), there 
is no reason why NP2 should not be 



was a reason 




NP 

[NFORM ihcrcl 



VP(AGR NPINFORM there)] 



there\ as subject and controller of a VP 
specified as VP(AGR NP(NFORM 
there]]. Indeed it must be, thus over- 
riding the default. So Bresnan's first 
argument appears to carry over to 
GPSG: if NP2 is the object of for and 
not the subject of an infinitive clause, 
then we would not expect (5)b to be 
licensed. But clearly it does not 
logically follow that if we assume 
instead that NP2 is the subject of an 
infinitive clause, then (5)b must be grammatical, since there may be other 
explanations for its ungrammaticalily. And, as it turns out, Bresnan's first argument 
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must be evaluated in light of her second one. which, in fact, suggests a semantic 
explanation for the ill-formedness of (5)b. 

2.2. Restrictions on NP2. Bresnan notes that there are restrictions on NP2 
which seem surprising if it simply functions as the subject of an infinitive clause. 
Consider (14) in light of (15) 

(14) %// would be easy for circumstances 10 work out against us. 

(15) not eager for circumstances to work out against us. 

But compare (14) with (16). 

(16) a.%/r would be easy for there to be a big misunderstanding about 

this, 

h.%lt would be easy for it to vi 'nd up raining the day of the picnic. 

We have marked these with % as some speakers do not finu them all that bad. On 
the other hand, unquestionably, many speakers find these fornis at best awkward 
and anomalous. But for these speakers (14) is not much better, and examples such 
as (14) in fact undercut Bresnan's first argument, because it is obvious that the 
problem here cannot be the syntactic distribution of an NP like circumstances. 
Even in terms of the transformational framework in which Brcsnan*s argument is 
couched, there is simply no syntactic bar to the appearance of circumstances as the 
head of prepositional objects 

(17) /'ve been waiting for favourable circumstances before making my 

move. 

As (17) shows, the problem with (14) vis-^*vis (15) cannot be syntactic, unlike the 
corresponding case with dummy subjects illustrated in the contrast between (5)b */r 
will be tough for there to be at least some students in class on time and, e. g., 

(IS) I am eager for there to be at least some students in class on time. 

Given this patterning, a genuine explanation cannot focus on the role of dummies 
alonc» but rather on the whole range of inappropriate NPs. In the absence of any 
plausible syntactic explanation for the anomalousness of (14), the motivation for 
the strangeness of the % examples must presumably be sought in some other do- 
main, such as the semantics of tough constructions. We return to this point in Sec- 
tion 3 below but, briefly, we suggest that in gapped tough constructions such as (2) 
Robin is tough for us to please, the adjective translates semaniically as a iJircc-placc 
predicate roughly of the form 

(19) tough'(Robin , us , please (us', Robin )) 

While NP2 is the syntactic subject of the infinitive, it translates both as an argument 
of a proposition corresponding to for us to please Robin and as an argument of 
tough*, the latter role accounting for the semantic restriction noted by Bresnan. 

We conclude, therefore, that nothing about the distribution of dummy pro- 
nouns constitutes support for the PP VP characterization of efl^^-adjectivc comple- 
ment structure. In shon, Bresnan's first two arguments jointly constitute evidence 
that it is a semantic, not yniactic, propeny of tough constructions which is being 
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itflected in the range of acceptable NPs in NP2 position. The syntax of complemen- 
tation in these cases must be decided by syntactic evidence, not coven semantic ar- 
gumentation couched in syntactic tcmis. We, in fact, offer syntactic evidence for (4) 
in Section 4 below. 

2.3. EXTRA^-OSrr on. We now argue that Brcsnan's third argument, arising from 
the contrast in (7). repeated here, adds no support for (3) over (4), in spite of her 
observation that *ihe S-Movcmcnt criterion is probably the best type for determining 
simple scntencehood* (p. 265). 

(7)a. It is hard for Robin to act that way. 
h.^For Robin to act that way is hard. 
cMt would be tough for a hook on Hittite to please John, 

There arc syntactic reasons to question Brcsnan's presumption that extraposabiliiy 
constitutes an adequate test of scntencehood. Consider examples like 



Note further that for other verbs, like develop in In the course of our conversation it 
developed that Robin was a spy, the sentential subject version of the construction is 
extremely marginal, if not quite as awful as (20);*.. It would bj absurd to claim that 
That Robin is a spy is not sentential because the apparently extraposed version of 
the conjunction has no sentential subject analogue; why should we then take the 
parallel resistance of A-fillcr constructions (for the relevant subclass of lexical 
heads) to sentential subjccth(Kxl as reflecting anything about the phrase s^rur^jrc of 
the 'extraposed* version? 

2.4. MOBILITY OF PP. Consider now the argument from Chomsky (1973) and 
Lasnik and Fiengo (1974), the p^^sumed mobility of PP in tough constructions. 

{21)a. Robin was hard /or Kim to talk to. 

h. For Kim, Robin Aas hard to talk to. 

c. Robin wa ' ' ard .0 talk to, for Kim. 
An oddity about these * float ing*/'^''-P*^s» is Jhat they can follow the infinitive VP 
which they seemingly control. Generally a PP must precede the VP it controls (see 
Sag, 1987). 

(22)a. Perry signalled to Kim to shut the door, 
h. To Kim, Perry signalled to shut the door, 
cJ^Perry signalled to shut r/ie door, to Kim?- 

In any event, such constructions cannot in fact be taken as evidence of an actual dis- 
placement of a PP 'controller*, since such displaced PPs arc found even where they 
correspond to no source site. The predicate worth (/r> is panicularly clear in this rc- 
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spect. Wc have the following paii-s that seem to .onform to the pattern manifested in 
(7): 

(23) a. Robin isn't worth it for me to talk to (about myself), 

h. For you, f^obin isnt worth it to talk to (about myself). 

But the predicted parallelism breaks down completely in the case of worthy which, 
as pointed out by Sam Bayer (p. c), patterns just like a tough predicate cr.ccpt that 
the non finiic complen>ent must be a gerundive pa^ ticiple: 

(24) Robin isnt worth talking to {*him , 
Note now the pair 



These examples point to separate pre- and posiposed/or-PP positions; somehow 
ihrsc PPs are interpretable in a manner parallel to the PPs which appear between the 
t p^\gh adjective head and VP/NP complements as controllers of those complements. 



3. THE Semantics of tough constructions. We now offer a semantic expla- 
nation for the phenomena noted in Brcsnan*s first two arguments, that NP2 cannot 
be a dummy clement and is (further) semantically restricted. Wc suggest that tough 
is a thrcc'olace predicate in gapped constructions such as (2), and vvIiHc NP2 is the 
syntactic subject of an infmitive clause, it functions semantically both as subject of 
the proposition denoted by that cbuse and as an argument of the predicate denoted 
by the tough adjective. Thus (2) Robin is tough (for us) to please translates toughly 
as (19), repeated here. 

(19) tough (Robin , us\ p!e3se'(us\ Robin )) 

A Ad the semantr restriction on NP2 noted in Brcsnan*s first two arguments derives 
from its semantic role as an argument of the adjective. 

First consider NPi. While NPi may not seem panicularly germane to our 
account of NP2 the semantics of the two positions seem to interact — a ix)inl we re- 
turn to below— so some brief observatioiis ^bout NPj seem relevant. It is well 
known that NPi shows resiiiciions in gapped constructions which suggest that this 
position is not semantically neutral. Lasnik and F engo (1974) cite the following 
examples [their (47)] as evidence against a movement analysis but in a mort theory- 
neutral context, these support our claim that NPj is semantically salient. 

(26)a. John is being easy to please. 
h*To please John is being easy, 
*It is being easy to please John. 

It is of course the upstairs progressive which forces an interpretation entailing voli- 
tion on the pan of the denotation of NPj, so it need not follow necessarily that easy 
itself assigns a semantic role to NPp 




{For John, Mary isn i worth talking to (about himself) 
Mary isnt worth talking to, for John, 
b. *Mary isnt worth for John talking to (about himself). 
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Similarly, it is possible lo attribute volition to the denotation of NP; with 
adverbs such as intentionally, purposely, or deliberately, mough these cannot oc- 
cur in the gapless construction (a fact also noted by Lasnik and Fiengo). 

(intentionally^ 

(27) a. Kim was < purposely > hard to deal with. 

[deliberately J 
(in^€ntionally^ 
b. */r was I purposely - hard to deal with K im. 
Idelit^erately J 

Again this could be due to the semantics of the matrix VP rather than the adjective^ 
but if this were so, we would expect *raising' adjective constructions to be similar, 
yet they do not seem to admit this interpretation. 

(intentionally^ 

(28) *Kint was < purposely > unlikely to arrive on time, 

[deliberately J 

Also, such adverbs are possible in the fonner construction even when be is not in- 
volved, as in the following (and it is immaterial whethe this is analyzed as V NP 
AP or as a small clause construction). 

(31) We { 

believe i ^^'^ deliherately hard to deal with, 
Further the 'reluctance' of this position to admit idioms, a fact noted by 
Lasnik and Fiengo also supports this hypothesis as in the following examples 
(L&F's 35). 

(29) a.*7fl/?^ were easy to keep on Mary. 
b*Advantage was easy to take of Bill. 
Q*Heed is imr)ortant to pay to such warnings. 

Attention i \ difficult to pay to horinn lectures. 
t*The baby would he easy to throw out with the bathwater. 

Note that all of these NPs passivize (c.g,. Tabs were kept on Mary), While speak- 
ers* intuitions about the examples in (29) may vary, this surely reflects the degree 
of idiomaticity these items have in their personal lexicons. 

Lastly, we note difference in meaning between pairs like the following. 

(30) a. It is obnoxious to talk to Kim, 
b. Kim is obnoxious to talk to, 

(3 1 )a. // is very unpleasant to talk to Kim. 
h. Kim is very unpleasant to talk to. 

One can say (a) without believing that Kim possesses properties which make 
him/her obnoxious or unpleasant. Perhaps Kim*s fans are always interrupting. But 
(b) seems to ascribe the property of obnoxiousness or unpleasantness to Kim. 

While we grant that the semantic role of the NP| position in gapped tough 
constructions is a subtle one, the facts above, taken as a whole, suggest that this is 
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a semantic position wiih respect to the tough adjective. Wc now turn to the seman- 
tics of NP2 and its relationship to NP). 

The hypothesis that NP2 has a semantic role with respect to the tough adjec- 
tive is probably generally accepted, at least for the class of adjectives for which the 
gapless examples, as in (a) below, arc also ungrammatical, 

(32) a.*/r is hard for there to be children playing in this park, 
h.^This park is hard for there to be children playing in. 

(33) a.*/f is easy for there to be a musician playing this flute while 

balancing a ball on his head. 
b.^This flute is easy for there to he a musician playing while balancing 
a ball on his head. 

While the ungrammaiicalily of there in NP2 position has been taken as a syntactic 
fact (cf, our discussion of Bresnan, 1971, above), wc have also seen that there are 
restrictions on non-dummy NPs. 

(34) a.*It is hard for circumstances to repress Kim. 
b,*Kim is hard for circumstances to repress. 

(35) a.*/r is hard for Kim's offer to attract competent workers. 
h.^Compctent workers are hard for Kim" s offer to attract. 

Clearly NP2 cannot be an inanimate, abstract noii.^ (at least in the context of the ad- 
jective hard). 

Other adjectives seem only to restrict NP2 when NPi is the Tiller' in a 
gapped roaj?/2 construction (a fact noted in Bresnan, 1971). 

(36) a7r would be good for there to he children playing in this park. 

b. *Thir park would be good for there to be children playing in, 
(37 )a. It w^uid be good for circumstances to allow Kim to read this 

book. 

h.*This book would he good for circumstances to allow Kim to read, 

c. It would he good for us to allow Kim to read this book. 

d. This book would he good for us to allow Kim to read, 
(38)a. It would be good for Kim*s offer to attract competent workers 

into the region, 

b,*Competent workers would he good for Kim's offer to attract into the 

region, 

Wc suggest that these facts can be accounted for by assuming thai tough-iypt ad- 
jectives always denote 3-place predicates in gapped constructions, so (37)b' should 
translate approximately as 

(37) b ^^good (this book ',circumstances', allow (circumstances', 

read'(Kim\ this-book'))) 

and circumstances' is not an appropriate argument for good'* But in the un- 
gapped construction, the adjectives sort into two types, denoting either one-place 
predicates (on propositions) as in the rough translation of (37)a: 
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(37)a . good'( allow (circumstances \ read (Kim , the-book'))) 

or two-place predicates (on a proposition and the denotation of NP2) as in (34)a 

(34)a\*hard'(circumstances\ repress'(circumstances\ Kim')), 

where circumstances' is an inappropriate argument for hard\ 

Why should gapped constructions be incompatible with denotations involv* 
ing, say, a two-place predicate (on a proposition and the denotation of NPi)? That 
is, why shouldn't (37)b translate roughly as follows? 

(37)b'. good'(this book, allow '(circumstances . read '(Kim ', this- 
book ))) 

This is an interesting question^ and we do not have an answer at this time. 

We note in closing this section that the analysis we advocate seems to go 
counter to compositionality, since we arc claiming that NP2 is the subject of a sub* 
ordinate clause and, while it plays no syntactic role outside that clause, it is a se- 
mantic argument of the tough adjective. But this hardly counts as an objection 
against this approach. The only grounds for objecting would be a methodological 
principle that, all other things being equal, syntactic representations should be as 
close in form to their corresponding semantic translations as possible. That is, if 
easy' takes an NP-type denotation and a proposition as its argunients, then the cor- 
responding syntax MUST exhibit PP (or NP) and as sisters of the head easy. But 
this methodological presupposition is abundantly counterexemplified. Quantifier 
scopings, for example, are not restricted to domains corresponding to syntactic dis* 
tributions; psych-verbs (e.g. John strikes me as unsatisfitu with the offer) and 
subject-raising constructions whose semantics correspond to predications on 
propositions hardly reflect this function/argument structure in their syntax. Thus 
there seems no empirical warrant for the assumption that the semantics reflects a 
structurally isomoiphic syntax. Nor does the doctrine of compositionality rest on 
this assumption. The use of meaning postulates, for example, is usually taken to be 
compatible with a strictly compositional view of the relation between form and 
meaning, but the use of meaning postulates as in, say, Dowty (1985) hardly re- 
flects this assumption, and in fact the semantics suggested above for eary-class ad- 
jectives could be easily accomnrKxlated via a meaning postulate. 

4, Syntactic Evidence for Structure (4). We noted in section 2 that Bres- 
nan's first two arguments for structure (3) seem to involve semantic properties of 
tough constructions. What might constitute genuinely syntactic evidence for (3) or 
(4)? Clearly, extraction possibilities should give important clues to the distinction 
between (3) and (4), because extraction from PP is very widely possible in English, 
while extraction of the subject NP in (4) is ruled out in all current formal syntactic 
theories. And in fact, when we have an unambiguous PP[/<r>rl, its NP object is 
extractable: 

(39)a. It would he pleasant for us for you to do the job quickly, 

h.Wiw would it be most pleasant for for you to do tlie job quickly? 
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If we apply this test to tough constructions, we find in fact that the extraction pos- 
sibilities reflect, not PP VP complement structure, but rather that in (4): 

(40) * Who is it easy for to please Robin? ^ 

Extraction, then, points unequivocally to the structure in (4) as the correct repre- 
sentation of lough complementation. An interesting confirmation of this conclusion 
is the general consensus, contrary to the reservations expressed in Hukari and 
Lcvinc (1986), that sentences like 

(41) These books were tough for critics of e to praise e sincerely. 

are quite acceptable for many speakers. Note the parasitic gap in /critics of ej. It 
has been generally assumed that the impossibility of sentences like 

{42YRobin was tough for to please Meredith. 

reflects the structure given in (3), which puts NP2 outside the domain of tough 
extraction (see Jacobson 1984 for discussion). But, by the same token, this struc- 
ture should also be incompatible with the parasitic gap construction in (41). With a 
sentential analysis of tough complements, exactly these facts are predicted. NP2, in 
infinitive S, is in the domain for tough extraction, and there can be parasitic extrac- 
tion from NP2 if there is a licensing gap, just as gaps are, in general, possible from 
subjects in English but only if they arc parasitic. So both of the following are of 
course ungrammatical, as there is no licensing gap. 

(4'i)^These books were tough for critics of to praise Mr. McTavish. 
{A4)*Which hooks did Kim say critics of praised Mr. McTavish? 

This analysis also distinguishes between (41) and 

(45) ^These hooks were tough for to impress critics of. 

since such examples demand subject NPs exhaustively dominating a gap, and thus 
arc ruled out by the SLASH termination formalism of the theory just as is the fol- 
lowing. 

(46) *Whose book would you prefer for to impress the critics? 

Furthermore, the sentential analysis is completely compatible with the extraction 
pattern that characterizes the //-subject version of tough constructions; 

(47) a, ??/* Who was it easy for to please Robin? 

b. ??Which city is it tough for residents of to get good ice cream? 

c. ??That's one city it's tough for residents of to get good ice cream. 

d. Detroit is one city it's tough for residents of to feel safe in. 

Thus the extraction facts provide rather strong support for the sentential analysis in 
(4). 

Notice that some adjectives permit wh-extraction of NP2. 
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(48) Who would it be best for to get the job done quicklyl 

Note funhcr that Brcsnan (1971), ciiing Lees for the observation, observes 
that certain adjectives in fact do seem — by her tests — to permit sentential comple- 
ments, providing examples like 

(49) It is not good for there to be children involved in such things. 

She notes that the corresponding gapped cases are bad: *Such things are not good 
for there to be children involved in (a fact which falls out of our semantic account 
discussed in section 3). In terms of the analysis argued for here, these cases are to 
be distinguished from those with heads like easy a id tough strictly in terms of the 
semantic properties of the heads: good, useful, appropriate etc. can denote either a 
one-place predicate taking propositional argument or a two-place predicate taking a 
proposition and an NP-type expression (corresponding to a /or-PP) as its argu- 
ment. In the former case, the paraphrase for 

(50) It would be good for Robin to get this over with quickly. 

is (i) Tor Robin to get this over quickly would be good', and in the latter the para- 
phrase is (ii) Tor someone to get this over quickly would be good for Robin\ 
Clearly the semantics here are somewhat different from those of easy, etc. What is 
particularly important about such examples is they do seem to allow an extraction of 
NP2* as in example (48). This possibility strongly implies that the adjectives in this 
class take both V^flNF] — S or VP — and (optional) PP complements. Note, 
however, that (48) can only be read in temis of paraphrase (ii). The phrase structure 
corresponding to paraphrase (i) of (50) would then be (4), while (3) represents the 
structure of the AP giving rise to paraphrase (ii). 

In conclusion, it seems clear that the previous literature has not made a 
compelling case for (3) as the structure in general for tough constructions. Whi'e 
we doubt Uiat this paper concludes the debate, we hope to have at least reopened the 
issue by bringing it to the reader's attention that alternate accounts are compatible 
with the facts. And, as we have shown in section 4, there is in fact evidence for a 
sentential analysis as in structure (4). 

FOOTNOTES 



^This and (c) arc of course grammatical under anoihcr reading where we conirols ihc 
infinitive. 

^This example may be wcU^ormcd if ii is inicrpreiabic as a case of heavy NP shift, 
though it suikcs us as far worse than final for ?? as in (21). 
^Both (3) and (4) predict the ill-formedncss of 

I. *Who was Robin easy for to please? 

inasmuch as this example is anoihcr example of illegal subject-extraction under the 
analysis in (4), and in addition constitutes a Nested Dependency Condition (NDC) 
violation on dther account. 
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FREQUENCY. MARKEDNESS, & MORPHOLOGICAL CHANGE; ON PREDICTING THE 
SPREAD OF NOUN PLURAL -5 IN MODERN HIGH GERM AN-AND WEST GERMANIC 

Richard D. Janda 
University of Pennsylvania 



Q, Introduction and QvfiDfic^. 

Frequency-data have often been used as indicators of (un)markedne$s and hence as predictors 
of morphological change In the standard variety of Modem/"New'* High German fNHG], for ex- 
ample, there is an extremely high frequency of occurrence for numerous nouns with plurals in -e, 
'(€)n, er, and -0 (with or without accompanying umlaui)J On this basis, one or nwre of these 
primarily schwa-based endings might be evaluated as unmarked and predicted eventually to expand 
its domain at the expense of its rivals-i.e., the rest of the above nuirkers plus less frequent others, 
including -j. Yet a wide-ranging collection of other kinds of evidence from NHG suggests strong- 
ly that -5 is even now the language's unmarked plural-nurker and that it is -s which will in the fu- 
ture spread most widely to the detriment c^^its competitors. Moreover, the precedents provided by 
the much earlier takeover of the plural by -s in English and the more recent expansion of plMral -5 
in Dutch and Yiddish allow two further predictions. First, there is reason to make the specific sug- 
gestion that the main rival of in NHG plurals will eventually be -en. Second, it is possible to 
formulate a general prediction that, in languages of Germanic type (i,e., ones with predominantly 
initial stress and many consonant-fmal roots), (and certain of its reflexes, like -z) will eventually 
prevail over -0 and schwa- and/or sonorant-based suffixes with which competes as a marker of 
some major morphosyniaciic catcgory"Cvcn if that -s (rc)enters such a language primarily via bor- 
rowings which are at first relatively infrequent. 

L On the General Nature of Markedness and lt<t Relation ro Fregu^r^y. 

In reconsidering the relationship between frequency and (un)markedness in this regard, we 
may begin by focusing primarily on the lattcr-^specially since appeals to markedness in the lin- 
guistic literature have provoked such polar reactions. How can it be, that is, that some analysts 
view mailcedness as an indispensable construct, while a number of other scholars have independent- 
ly described it (oralIy» albeit apparently never in print) as "a substitute for thought"? The answer 
seems to be that there are actually several quite different af^rooches to-and even definitions of*-the 
phenomenon in question. Thus, among other ways, mark'^oness has been defined: (a) contcxtually 
(cf.. e.g., Trubctzkoy 1931, 19391/ 19492/ 1969 and his notion that whatever occun in neutraliza^ 
tion-contexts is unmariced); (b) formally (cf., c,g., Hjelmslev 1935- 1937, 1943/1953 and his criie^ 
rion that categories with a greater number of regular subpatiems are unmariced); (c) conceptually 
(cf., e.g., Jakobson 1932/1984, 1939/1984 and such suggestions as that the singular is unmarked 
because its existence is implied by the plural-a collection of singulars); (d) frequentially (in a fre- 
quency-based way; cf. above-as well as, e.g., Grecnbcrg 1966a/1966b and his inverse labeling 
whereby what is more frequent is less marked); (e) biologically (cf., e.g., Chomsky and Halle 1968 
and their claim that a preference for certain feature configurations is innately given in human orga- 
nisms; for further discussion of this and the previous approaches, see now Battistella 1990), 

It is the last of these characterizations of marlcedness which has elicited the strongest criti- 
cism. On the one hand, since there is currently no direct evidence for the association of specific 
genes with particular aspects of language, claims that what is unmarked in language is innately 
given (or favored) cannot now be empirically verified biologically and so have been called circular 
or taxonomic (cf,, c,g„ Ohala 1974). On the other hand, although such claims are often said to re- 
ceive empirical confirmation from the commonness of some phenomenon across the languages of 
the worid, this then turns out to involve not biology but rather frequency-i.c., approach (d) above. 
Indeed, while some generativisus like Ughtfoot 1979:71-80 have followed Jakobson 1941/1968 in 
advocating that markedness be tested in such domains as language-acquisition, aphasia, dialectolo- 
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gy, or diachrony, and while Ohala 1974. 1981, 1983 and others (cf., e.g., Ohala and Jaeger (cds.) 
1986) have attempted to ground markedness-like claims in acoustics and the anatomy or physiolo- 
gy of articulation and audition, it i$ probably still the case that most contemporary discussions of 
marked vs. unmarked phenomena reduce ultimately to issues of finequency. It thus behooves us to 
consider closely the work of Greenbeig and its primarily frequential approach to markedness. 

According to Greenbcrg 1966a/1966b, markedness is ''an empirically given bundle of con- 
current phenomena" (p. 62); vis-i-vis a marked member of an opposition, an unmarked category 
typically exhibits (a greater degree oO one or more of certain properties. These pmpcrties are as 
follows (pp. 25-32): (i) genericity (e.g., for antonymic measure-adjectives of greater vs. lesser 
extreme in English: a long/short pole vs. How iongf?short is that pol€?)\ (ii) zero-expression 
(e.g., for s[in]g[ular] vs. pl[ural] number in English: aardvark'0 vs. aardvark-s)] (ii) non-syncre- 
tism/non-syncretization (c,g,, for gender within the sg. vs. pi. numbers of NHG: mascfuline] dtr 
Mann 'the man', fem[inine) die Frau the woman*, and '^cutfer] das Kind 'the child' vs. non-gender- 
distinguishing die Mdnner, Frauen und Kinder 'the men, women, and children*); (i v) non-faculta~ 
tivily (non-optionality) / "par ^Jcc^//e/trtf''-interpreUtion (e.g., for sg. vs. pi. number in Korean: 
*W-0 bysier' vs. jtw/f-rwO-i.e., kul-tul or ituZ-O-'oysters'-hcnce itw/*0 'oyster* (preferentially) 
or *oysters'); (v) (contextual) non-neuiralization (e.g.. for sg. vs. pL number in Turkish: kitap-O 
*book' vs. kitap'lar 'books', but if kitap-0/*kitap'lar 'three books'); (vi) irregularity (e.g.. for 
sg. vs. pi. number in the dative of NHG: masc, Bibliothekar*0 'librarian', Schelm(-e) 'rogue', 
Narr-en 'foo\\ flerr-n 'gentleman' vs. Bibliothekar^^n 'librarians', Schelm-e-n 'rogues', Narr-en 
'fools\ Herr^en 'gentlemen'); (vii) non-defecflvation (e.g.. for active vs. passive voice in Latin: 
^im-a-/-0/flm'fl'/.|ir 'loves'/'is loved* vs. flm*5-v-i-/-0/*am-5-v-(-Mir'has loved'/'has been loved' - 
for the latter, instead, periphrastic am a^t-us est); (viii) dominance [taghltb] / a potion - agree- 
ment (e.g.» for masc, vs. fern, gender of articles and adjectives in Spanish: masc. el padre 'the 
father', fem. la madre 'the mother' vs. masc. los padres 'the parents; father and mother', as well as 
'the fathers*, and el padre y la madre tlpkos 'the typical father and mother'); (ix) frequency (e.g., 
for sg. vs, pi. number in French: 743 sg. vs. 257 pi. forms among the first 1.000 nouns in Mau- 
riac's 1928 novel U chair et te sang (Tlesh and Blood' H 

Greenberg's I966a/1966b point in assembling so many indicators of markedness is, to re- 
peat, that: "...[tjhc various criteria tend to converge in a large number of cases" (p, 32; for further 
discussion, cf. also now Croft 1990:64-94). Nevertheless, starting from the situation in phonolo- 
gy, Greenberg suggests that there are reasons to consider frequency as the prime criterion for mark- 
edness: "An... important characteristic of unmarked ... categories noted by Trubettkoy is that of 
[higher] text frequency** (p. 14). "The phonologic characteristic ... [ofj greater frequency of the un- 
marked member... is likewise subject to straightforward translation ... [injto the other ["modc(s| of 
speech" -"grammar and semantics" J" (p. 58). "...[I]t is tempting to adjudge ... [f^^] role (of fre- 
quency] in grammar... [and] semantics as primary" (p. 65). "...|I]t may turn... out that in fact fre- 
quency is an adequate unifying principle for the domain of the marked and the unmarked in seman- 
tics and grammar...!; if so. then] a great over-all simplification will have been achieved" (p. 70). 
Now, it is true that Greenberg 1966a/1966b concedes that "frequency is itself but a symptom...!, 
and that] the consistent relative frequency relations which appear to hold for lexical items and 
grammatical categories are themselves in need of explanation...[-'which) will not^ in all. probabili- 
ty, arise from a single principle" (p. 70). Still, Greenberg concludes that '* (i Ihere arc .. advanta- 
ges to a frequency interpretation of marked and unmarked in grammar and semantics by which 
marked simply means definiiionally less frequent and unmarked more frequent" (p. 67), Chief 
among the advantages of this determination of (un)markedness essentially just by counting is the 
fact that, as Greenberg 1966a/ 1966b:64-70 points out. such an interpretation facilitates several ob- 
vious dcsiderau: (a) the explanation of the other charac:teristics of (un)marked categories, boih syn- 
chronically and diachronically (e.g., English aircrcrff can be either sg. or pi., but the greater frequen- 
cy of the former makes it the default-interpreution); (b) .scalability of markedness in tenns of grad- 
ualizable and quantifiable degreej (e g,, h<*je is increasing markedness for sg. < pi. < dual in San- 
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skrii); (C) applicability to maximally many linguistic categories and phenomena (e.g., in both pho- 
nology and morphology, as well as in syntax and semantics), and (d) cross linguistic comparability 
(c.g.» frequency obviously reflects the fact tliat overt indication of the plural is much less marked 
in English than it is in Korean, where it is optional'-cf. above). 

Nevertheless, there is an important and actually quite common way in which frequency may 
not correlate with but in fact be direcUy opposed to markedness. This divergence concerns the fact 
that formally marked phenomena usually survive longest in those items v hich are most frequent 
and thus most likely to be semantically or functionally unmarked-i.e.. to be basic. After alt, the 
forms of English i>e express sev<>ral central semantic notions (e.g.. existence* location, equation* 
and set-membership), and this functional unmarkedness helps explain why fre is the most frequent- 
ly used verb in the language--in fact, according to the figures in Carroll. Davies. and Richman 
\91\,be \s the second nK>st common English word, oumumbered only by occurrences of th^. 
Still, few (if any) linguists would dare to make the further claim that such extreme frequency al- 
lows one to characterize the am/are'' s/wasfwere-%upp\t\ion of fre as exemplifying the language's 
uimiarked formal pattem for verb-inflection. Rather, it is presumably only the great frequency of 
be which allows its highly marked forms to survive through time across numerous generations of 
language learners and -users. Similarly, the foimally unmarked past-tense indicator in English is 
generally agreed to be -(e)^. even though ablaut marks past for. e.g,. eat/ate and more than \O0 oth- 
er high-frequency verbs often assigned to ''basic" vocabulary. 

As a result of this tendency for highly frequent forms to be resistant to change, however, the 
emergence of a new morphological rule may often be hidden for a considerable period of time, be- 
cause such a process normally establishes itself first among semantically less central items which 
have a relatively low token-frequency. That is. at least some relatively isolated but commonly 
used irregular forms in language do not start out having those properties (as did, say. English sup- 
pletive wen/- which, when transferred from being only the regular past of wend, replaced earlier 
suppletive iode as the past of go). Instead, some such irregularities may originate as exemplars of 
a general, regular pattem (produced by a once-productive n>orphologica] rule) and become irregular 
only when they are overwhelmed by the effects of a newer, competing process-which itself began 
as a comparativley limited pattem found among less frequent items but has since spread, perhaps 
via reinterpretation. Thus, for example, the so<alled "denul[/alveolar] preterite" of verbs in the 
Germanic languages (cf. English -(e^ .Sove) is widely thought to have been an originally minor 
innovation which eventually ousted the formerly (more) regular ablaut-patterns inherited from Indo- 
European as the unmarked way to indicate past tense (cf., e.g., Nielsen 1976/1989:30). 

But. while it appears possible for a morphological pattem found only among relatively low- 
frequency words to spread so as to become the unmarked case, instantiated by a general rule, it is 
clearly much more usual for minor morphological elements occurring only in infrequent words to 
retain-more or less- that same limited distribution. No linguist is likely to predict, for instance, 
that the Hebrew-borrowed English plural-marker -im, found in a tiny handful of loanwords like 
cherub-im, seraph'im, and goy-im (the last of these via Yiddish^) will one day expand its do- 
main so mightily as to become the language's unmarked plural-suffix and thereby relegate current- 
ly-dominant -i to a hundred-odd high-frequency relic-forms (like, say, porM, things, and words). 

All in all. then, we cannot rely on frequency as the principal indicator of which morphologi- 
cal patterns are unmarked and hence will probably spread. First, there are certain high-frequency 
items (like English he) which are nevertheless quite marked formally and so appear likely to re- 
main unique; second, there are some low-frequency forms (like Hebrew-loaned plural -im in Eng- 
lish) that likewise seem quite marked and thus apt to stay isolated, but, third, there also apparently 
exist other low-frequency pattems (like, presumably, the Germanic dentalf/alveolar] preterite at an 
early stage of its development) which nonetheless eventually begin to spread extremely widely and 
so must be relatively unmarked. Since we cannot simply read off the (un)marked[ness of formal el- 
ements -and the likelihood of their spread--from frequency-data, though, we must now ask how else 
(and whether) we can predict the probable future distribution of a given uncommon morphological 
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form. How, e.g., do wc disunguish instances of an unmarked, incipicnily spreading low-frcqucncy 
pattern from cases like the highly marked, comparatively static, Hebrew-borrowed English pluraJ- 
suffiA -iml Aside from its relatively rarity, that is, which of its properties give -im such a high 
degree of maitedness? 

2. Non-FreQuential Criteria for Markedness: Pmdnrfi vitv. Doubling. &. Environmental r>ivcn;itv , 

The reasons why an element like the English loan-plural 4m Ls so far from being unmarked 
are actually not far to seek: (i) there is no present or foreseeable future trend in English to borrow 
from Hebrew (either directly or via Yiddish) on a truly massive scale, so the stock of plurals in -im 
cannot be appreciably increased from language-external resources, and (ii) it is demonstrable that 
not 'im but is (still) the productive, dcfault-casc plural-suffix of English (cf. the marking of 
^fax-im/fax-^s, *BDA'im/BDA'S [< bomb-damage asessmenti-s)], *glasnost4m/ glasnoshs. 
and other forms that have respectively been newly clipped, abbreviated, borrowed from languages 
other than Hebrew, etc.), so that additional forms with -im arc unlikely to be available from inter- 
nal sources, as well. For verbal inflection in the Germanic languages, on the other hand, this sec- 
ond criterion can be used to show that denul[/alvcolar]"preteriic suffixation had indeed become the 
unmarked rule for indicating past tense already by the time of the first intensive contacts between 
Christian missionaries and Germanic iribcspeoplc. Thus, if we take the Old High German (OHG) 
texts of the eighth century as an illustrative case, it turns out that virtually all borrowed Church 
Latin verbs (like prtdigdn < pr(a)edicar€ 'preach' and s^gandn < signare 'make the sign of the cross; 
bless ) were nativized with dental[/aJveolar] preterites, rather than with ablaut 

Yet, besides continuous heavy borrowing and general productivity, there remain two further 
factors to be considered in assessing the degree of probability that a given seemingly isolated mor- 
phological element found in low-frequency forms will eventually spread and come to be interpreted 
as resulting from the general rule for indicating a particular category. The first of these considera- 
tions is essentially just a criterion which suggests that an element is (more) unmarked to the ex- 
tent that the environments where it occurs are (more) varied and disparate (cf, the similar notion of 
"distributional breadth** in Battistella 1990:26-27 et passim and his references). Appearances to the 
contrary, considerations of frequency (concerning the number of environments) ar^ not necessarily 
always involved in such cases, since it is possible for a marked form to be distributed in numerous 
very similar contexts and for an unmarked form to be found in a small number of quite disparate 
environments. This factor receives its importance from the not uncomnwn circumstance that sev- 
eral competing markers which indicate the same nioiphr.logical category may all retain some de- 
gree of productivity-subject to differing conditions o*^ t^<jir contexts of occurrence-in such away 
that it is difficult to pick one form as representing the unmarked, default-case. 

For example, in the derivation of English relational adjectives (ones meaning roughly 'hav- 
ing to do with ), the fact that at least the direc different suffixes -ary, -(i)al, and -ic are in competi- 
tion for basically the san^e semantic domain is shown by dieir occasional ability to occur after the 
same preceding morpheme (cf., e g., expedi-tion^ary vs. uncondi-tion^l and microb-iaV-k). 
Nevertheless, there exist tendencies (of varying strength) for each of these individual suffixes to be 
specialized for certain morphemic environments: thus, -ary is weakly preferred af'er -ment (as in 
rudi-ment^ry/*'(i)al/*'ic), while is strongly preferred after -ent or -ur{e) (as in rrver-ent- 
iai/*'ary/*'ic and conject-ur-al/*'aryl*-ic), and -ic is strongly preferred after -em(e) (as in phon^ 
emHC/^-iijal/^-ary), Given that -ary, -(i}aU and -ic can all be productively added to at least some 
new words (cf., e.g.. possible condiment-ary, plus the recent linguistic neologisms discours-al 
and templatHC), we must ask whether in such insunces it makes sense to recognize (and act on) an 
obligation to select one of the; e competing morphological elements which indicate relationality as 
being (more) unmarked vis^i-vis the other?;. Or is it preferable to evaluate each of the relevant 
forms as unmarked for its particular subdomain -and so to give up the idea that one of them instan- 
tiates a general rule which represents the default case? 

The abovementioned (fir^t) factor which sugppcr.s a resolution for such issues has to do with 
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the fact that, in situations where a given morphological category can be indicated by several at 
least partially productive elements* it often turns out that one form occurs in a much more dispa- 
rate set of contexts than the others and so can be considered as the ''elsewhere*' -case-i.e., as the un- 
marked default, given by a general rule. (This is obviously parallel to the similar situation in pho- 
nology, where it is normal to evaluate, say, English [a] rather than [A] as the unmarted, ''else- 
where'* allophone of /a/, since--though both are obviously in some sense productive-* [a] occurs in a 
much more variegated set of environments.) Applying this criterion to the English morphological 
example at hand we find that it characterizes -O'W as less marked than -ary and 4c, since it is the 
first of these elements which is found in the most disparate contexts. Thus, for example, oc- 
curs after a wide variety of preceding morphemes (cf., e.g., senat-or-ial, manag-er-ial, and baron- 
ial), is preferred in some environments where 'Ory also occurs (cf , e.g., emo-iion-^ll^^iry and 
na'iion-all*-ary vs. above expedi-tion-ary), intnides more often into the usual domain of -a*^ 
than vice versa (cf., e.g., element*aU^ry vs, above conjee t-ur Hit! **ary\ occurs more freely with 
monomorphemic, especially monosyllabic rooLs (cf., e.g., digit-al, nod^U anc form-al), and ap- 
pears to be less tied to Greco-Latin roots than are -ary and -ic (cf., e.g., the neologisms xon-al and 
above discours-at). 

That this contextual criterion is on the right track in favoring English '(i)al as less marked 
than Hzry and -ic is suggested by the fact that, given additional forms ending in -ic-al, the same 
ranking is indicated for the three suffixes in question by the second additional factor announced ear- 
lier. This is the criterion of double (or multiple) marking: if one morphological element is added 
to another form (or pauem) which already indicates the same category, then the former, apparently 
redundant element is to be evaluated as (more) unmarked. The validity of such a litmus-test for 
(un)markedness is borne out by a considerable number of examples (many of them discussed in de* 
tail by Janda 1987:445-555) which are of great theoretical interest because they so strongly indicate 
that the so-called **Elsewhere"-Condition docs not govern morphology (although it does seem to 
hold for phonology-again, cf Janda 1987:412432). A particularly striking illustration relevant to 
the previously discussed case of English past-tense marking by -(e)d suffixation vs. ablaut is pro- 
vided (quite apart from well-known child-language data like weni^ed) by Wakelin's 1984:80 list of 
such adult- forms from rural British English dialects as drunk^ed, spoked, stole-d, and wore-d— 
which "show... that dialects may simply add the usual -d to the past si m ... to form a new past 
tense". This instance of doubling via addition of a redundant element clearly converges with the 
factors mentioned here earlier in indicating that, as a signal of the past tense, the suffix -{e)d is un- 
marked, while ablaut is marked.^ Exactly parallel in import, though, is the abovementioned fact 
that English morphology involves a substantial number of adjectival forms where both 4c and -al 
occur, in sequence and normally in that order. Since final -al appears to be redundant in these 
many words where it follows -ic (e.g., obligatorily in farc4c^i index^ic^al and quiiz-ic^l 
now preferably in analyt-ic'al, diabol'iC'UU method'iC'al, and Puritan'iC'af), it indeed seems 
that suffixation of -al represent*; the unmarked, default-rule for forming relational adjectives in Eng- 
lish-and that this is why speakers are (successfully) tempted to add -al to words aUeady sufficiently 
so characterized by its more marked competitor -/c. Hence, even mough -ic and -ary retain some 
degree of productivity, we may predict that '{i)al, as the (more) unmarked form suffixed by the 
(more) general rule, is likely in the future to spread at the expense of its rivals. (For further dis- 
cussion of English relational adjectives-though without the present diachronic predictions-see 
Szymanek 1989:213-238 arxi references therts.) 

Summarizing the points made here so far, then, we can conclude that it is indeed invalid to 
take frequency as the primary-let alone the sole-indicator of markedness for elements (or patterns) 
of morphological form. On the one hand, equating unmarkedness with commonness runs afoul of 
the well-known tendency for even extremely aiiomalous morphological patterns to survive in high- 
ly frequent words and thereby leads to drastically counterintuitive predictions like the abovemen- 
tioned one that suppletive be is the formally most unmarked verb in English and hence most likely 
to serve as a model for analogical change in other verbs. On the other hand, though, unmarkedness 



cannot be equated with infrequency, cither, since many uncommon morphological elements and 
configurations are also quite anomalous and show no tendency to spread to other words (e.g., the 
Hebrew-borrowed plurai-suffix -im of English). Instead, three non-frcqucntial maiiedness-related 
factors-thc often-applicable and usually<onvcrging criteria of productivity, diversity of envimn- 
ments. and double marking-seem to make the correct pftdiciion that some (but not all) low-fre- 
quency itenu may often be the primary or even the exclusive locus of a morphological form or 
pattern which is unmarked and can therefoft be expected to expand its domain (cf , e.g., the Eng- 
lish relational-adjective suffix -al). However, we earlier observed that, in sets of competing ele- 
ments, both less and more marked forms may still be productive (recall English -(i)a/ vs. -ic and 
-ary). and it must further be conceded that double marking (like -ic-ai in English) is neither ubiqui- 
tous nor uncontroversial. It thus appears that the occurrence of a particular morphological element 
or configuration in a much more disparate variety of environments (as the general-rule default-case) 
vis-i-vis its competitors may well be the most reliable indicator of unmarkedness and the best pre- 
dictor of which forms and pauems will eventually s;.;ead. 

Of course, it would be preferable if the diachronic part of fhis hypothesis could already be 
tested against well-studied instances where it is known not only that some morphological clement 
has become the unmarked regular case but also that the form in question was originally found only 
in low-frequency words. Unfortunately, while there obviously exist numerous contemporary ex- 
amples where the unmarked, default-status of some general pattern can be determined beyond any 
doubt (cf., e.g., the abovementioned English past-tense suffix -(f)d). the ultimate origins of most 
such phenomena remain obscure. Precisely in the case of the English '(e)d, for insunce. we have 
nothing more than speculative reconstructions of how its etymon must have originated in Proto- 
Gcrmanic or Proto-Indo-European, and rival *'(new) theories of the dental[/alveolar] preterite" arc 
proposed, dismissed, revised, and resuscitated with depressing regularity (and frequency). Thus, al- 
though contemporary studies can prove that the set of verbs which employ regular past-tense -(e)d 
ma-king include by now some of the most common words in English (such as caU(ed), use{d), 
look{ed), ask{ed), and ^^^ni(ed), all among the 2(X) mosi fre'iuent items in Carroll, Davies, and 
Richman 1971). we really havo no idea of how frequent theGermd.?ic dentil[/aJver ;ar] preterite was 
when it first emerged with roughly its current function. 

Rather, the best test that can currently be carried out concerning the validity of environmen- 
tal diversity and the other non-frequential markedness-related criteria discussed above (especially as 
predictors of language-change) would seem to involve: (i) finding a contemporary morphological 
form or pattern which occurs in a contextually diverse set of low-frequenc> words and (ii) waiting 
to see whether the predicted spread of such an element actually begins to take plac^. The verifica- 
tion of this kind of hypothesis will clearly take longer than a single generation or even an entire 
lifetime, but, for all that, it will be not a reconstructive, speculative verification but a truly empir- 
ical one-and so well woah the wait. After all, the so-called "Uniformitarian Hypothesis" is more 
a solution of desperation than something to be proud of: the point of carrying out detailed analy- 
ses of contemporary linguistic phenomena now is surely not so much in order to have a basis for 
extrapolation from our tin-ic back into the relatively unknown past as it is to relieve future re- 
searchers of the need to extrapolate back from their time to our well-described present. It is in this 
sense that the most valuable legacy which we can bequeath to later diachronic (and synchronic) 
linguists is a maximally complete analysis and description of those current linguistic phenomena 
that we believe most likely to undergo eventual change. 

Considering our current specific case-where we seek to test the prediction that occurrence in 
disparate environments is a more crucial determinant for the (un)markedness of a morphological 
form than is word-frequency-from the perspective just delineated, we may choose the example of 
NHG noun-plural -5 as particularly apt for verifying the hypothesis here at issue. To wit, NHG is 
a relatively well-described living language (indeed, a flourishing one) in which the so-called "mi- 
nor" plural'SufTlx -s occurs on a conu!xtualIy diverse set of low-frequency nouns. Furthermore, 
since chat nominal number-marker seems to have gained its focthold in the language exclusively 
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via borrowings, wc have an excellent chance to compare whether NHG -s will remain relatively 
fixed anr( isolated in its domain (as the Hebrew -borrowed plural-suffix -im has done in English; cf 
above) or else expand its donuin to new words, including native NHG cnes (as this same Hebrew- 
borrowed plural "im has done in Yiddish; again, cf above). That is, as already mentioned earlier, 
relatively continuous and large-scale borrowing seems to be a common and significant factor which 
promotes expansion rather than fossilization in cases where a relatively new morphological pattern 
enters a language via loanwords. Based on all this» then» we predict that NHG plural -5. even 
though it now appears only on words which are comparatively infrequent, actually represents the 
unmarked, general-rule default-case and therefore wilt eventually spre^ to numerous other nouns- 
at the expense of several other NHG pliiral-suffixes which presently occur on much Tiore common 
words. In order to assess both the correcmess of making Uiis prediction and also the probability 
that it will be bome out by future changes, however, we must now consider the full range and the 
relative frequencies of the indicators for plural on NHG noMUS. 

1. Frequency as a Criterion for Comparing the Markedne^^ nt ih^: Plural-Markers for NHG Nouns. 

As alread; mentioned at the oui^ introductory Section 0 above, NHG has several sorts 
of nominal pl:irol-marking. For cxamj >laut (i.e., fronting of a root-vowel) sometimes marks 
plural by itself but most often cooccurs with suffixation. Where umlaut is indicated by " the 
major NHG plural-makers can be given as follows: '(e)n, or -<r, -er or " er, ^0 or -0, and -s. If 
frequency were to be used as the sole or primary criterion for arranging these markers along a scale 
from least marked to most marked, then one would quite probably evaluate -j as the most marked 
plural-suffix in the language* since an enormous number-in fact, the ovenvhelmirj majority-of 
highly frequent, semantically basic NHG nouns still mark plural not with -s but via one of the 
schwa-containing suffixes (with or without a following sonorant consonant) or ze.x). 

This can be demonstrated convincingly on the basis of frequency-data for NHG like those 
presented by Pfeffer 196C, who draws on a corpus of nearly 600,000 words collected during more 
than 400 taped interviews (for further discission, cf also Pfeffer 1975), Of the 200 most common 
NHG nouns in this sample (with frequencies from 1»518 down to 64), nearly 42% have plurals in 
-{e)n (like fern. Frau-en women', Z£ih€n 'times', or Farbe-n 'colors', masc, Mensch-en 'hunwins' 
or Bauer-n 'farmers', and neut. Ende-n 'ends': cf also neut. Beti-en 'beds')» fully 35% have plurals 
in -tf (23.5% like neut Jahr^e 'year^' or SpieUe 'games' and masc. Tag-e 'days' or Arni't 'arms'; 
cf also fern, Kfr.ifnis(s)'e '[pieces of Jknowledge ) or "-e (1 1 .5% like masc. Grund-t reasons' and 
fern, fidnd t hands'; cf also the uniqi.c neut. Fldfl^t 'rafts'), over 12% have plurals in -0 (9.5% 
like masc. Lehrer-0 'teachers', neut,, /^hen*0 'lives', and the unique fern. Mark-0 deutschmarks ) 
or "-0 (3% like masc. Vdter-O 'fathers', fem. Muiier*0 'mothers', and the nearly unique neut. var- 
iantVVidiJ5er-0 'waters'), and almost 10% have plurals in -er (3% like neut. Kind-er 'children': cf 
also masc. Gmr-er 'spirits ) or (6.5% like neut. Ddf/-er 'villages', masc. Mdnn^tr 'men', and 
the unique-facetiouS'-fem. variant Afdrit-er 'deutschmarks'). 

Nevertheless, just 1% (i.e.. 2 items) out of this sample of the 200 most frequent words in 
NHG have standard plurals in -j: viz., neut. Autos and /iobbys-only the 1 15ih and 1 34th mor»t 
common nouns in Pfeffer's corpus, with frequencies of lOl and 86. ftspectively. In addition, 2.5% 
of the words in the corpus allow non-standard -s plurals (as in the colloquial masc. variant Jung*s 
'boys, lads, guys' and the children 's-language diminutive Munis 'mommies'). Still, the number 
of nouns in this sample who^ plural can be marked by -s \% actually so sn.all that even their com- 
bined percentage (1% sundard -f 2.5% non-standanf « 3.5% total) turns out to be just barely higher 
than that for nouns which cannot appear in the plural (the 3% made up of instances like fem. Ju- 
^^;t4^ 'youth(fulness)', neut. Fernsehen 'television (as an institution)', and masc. Verkehr 'traffic').4 
Consequently, if a ranking as to unmarkedness for -.v vis-^-vis the other NHG plural -endings were 
to be based entirely on considerations of frequency evaluated in terms of a point- range from lO.OO 
down to 0.00. then that sibilant suffix would be placed last on a scale arranged from most to least 
unmarked roughly as follows (where umlaut- variants are not counted separateiy):^ ^{€)n - 4.15, -e 
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• 3.50, '0 - 1.25, -er • 0.35 or even 0.10. On such a hierarchy, there is httle doubt 

that -s is the most marked indicator of noun-plurality in ih^ language, while -{e)n is most un- 
marked-followed closely by -e, with -0 and -er more or less in the rniddlc. 

The ranking just given follows from a frequential reckoning of nuifcedness carried out by de- 
termining which plural-suffixes are selecied most commonly by those (200) nouns that have me 
highest token-frequencies in NHG. Interestingly, though, essentially the same result emerges if 
one makes a frequential calcuation of markedness by ranking the type-frequencies of the various 
plural-suffixes used ^jt those NHG nouns which seem to be semantically most basic--r.nd hence 
unmariced--on the busis of their occurrence in the 200-word version of the so-called ''SwadCsh-list * 
(for discussion of the latter, cf.. e.g., Byn >n 1977:266-272 and references there). That is, without 
conceding any particuU"^ validity to the specific; tenets of glottochronology (such as the much-dis- 
puted assumption that basic vocahulary is replaced at a constant rate), we can simply consider 
which plural- markers occur most commonly with the appro' imately 87 NHG instantiations of the 
nouns in the list of proposed "core'' vocabulary-items so often employed for interlinguistic and in- 
terdialectal comparative purposes (cf., e.g., Ringe 1990*MS). When this is done, ti:e frequencies 
turn out to be distributed as follows: 397 of "core"*/"basic" nouns have p'urals in e (22%) or " e 
(17%); 28% have plurals in -(r)/»; 17% havt; plurals in -0 (1 1%) or -0 (6%), 1 ) % have plurals in 
-er (3%) or -er (8%). 0% (none) have plurals in -j, and 8% have no plurals at all * The two lead 
ing suffixes *(^)« and -e have switched places here-in comparison to the earlier unmarkedncss-rank- 
ing based ultim'^tely on token-frequencies-but again comes in last on a scale from most to least 
unmarked where places are assigned according to scores ranging from 10.00 down to 0.00: '(e)n «^ 
3.90. -<r - 2.80, -0 - 1,70. -^r - 1,1 1, and - j - 0.00.^ 

It should be emphasized that this second frequential way of evaluating markedness v.«ere» for 
the different NHG plural-suffixes) is independent of the first w.iy both in principle and in practice, 
mainly because it turns out that the "core" -vocabulary words or the "Swadesh-hst" need not have a 
particularly high token-frequency. \ hus, for example, of the 87 semantically/culturally ' basic" 
NHG words which instantiate the nouns of the 200-item version, only 16 are among the 87 most 
common nouns in the above mentioned 000,0(X)-word corpus of Pfeffer 1960, 1975. In fact, just 
23 of these "core"-words are among the 200 most frequent nouns in the language, and only 37 are 
among the 1.300 most common ones. Nevertheless, the "Swadesh-list" seems-at least for NHG- 
to be a great success in achieving its goal of targeting words which tend ^o be highly resiitant to 
replacement and change. Of the approximately 68 NHG verbs which the list eliciLs as "basic" 
words, for instance, fully 64% are forms which indicate the preterite solely via the older device of 
ablaut (i.e., arc so-called ' strong" verbs like trink-enJirank ' to drink'/'drank ), while only 36% are 
items which employ the newer dental[/alveolar]-preteriie suffix ^i.e.. are so-called "weak" verbs like 
atm-enJaint'ete to breathe Vbreathe-d ). For ih'^ 57 verbs in the "basic" vocabulary of Modem 
English, too. it is similarly- albcil less lopsidedly-tnie that there are more irregular verbs (51% ~ 
primarily ablauting ^'^'^s) than items with dental [/alveolar] preterites in -(e)d (49%). 

On the other hand, though, these very facts immediately call into question the validity of 
basing any evaluations of (un)markedness on frequencies asscKiated with "basic" vocabulary. Thai 
is, since we know with relative certainty that the ablauting verbs of NHG constitute the marked 
case and that dental[/alveolar]'preterite verbs represent the unmarked, general-rule default-case (par 
allel to what was already concluded above for English), the predominance of "strong" verbs in the 
NHG instantiation of the "Swadesh-list * emphatically suggests that such "core**-vocabulary can be 
so resistant to change that it may consist mainly of relatively marked fossil-forms which do not re 
fleet the most general~i.e,. unmarked-patterns of a language. And, if this conclusion is valid for 
verbal morphology, then tnere is no reason to doubt that it also holds for the morphology of 
nouns, as well. As a result we are well advised not only to drop the type-fr-^uency of the various 
nominal plural-suffixes for "basic" NHG words as a critericxi for evaluating their relative marked- 
ness but also to reconsider the token-frequency-based considerations inuoduced earlier. Such recon^ 
sideration turns out to be well-advised, because the previously consulted 600,OOC word corpus of 
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Pfeffcr 1960» 1975 likewise shows a predominance of verbs with an ablauting past-iense over 
those with a <lental[/alveolar]-preterite. 

Thus, for example, if we make our calculations by focusing on the set of NWG verbs which 
possess frtquencies greater than or equal to those of the 200 most common nouns of NHG (i.e., 
from 21,036 down to 64), then we find that, of these 135 verbs, 58% have ablaut in the past 
whereas only 48% have a dental[/alveolar] preterite. If we consider the 200 most common verbs in 
the language (with frequencies down to 47), then the proportion shifts slightly in favor of non-ab- 
lauting forms: namely, 53.5% of these verbs have a dcntal[/alveolar] preterite, while 46.5% show 
past-tense ablaut. Still, for the 100 most common NHG verbs (with freque ncies down to 92), a 
solid 54%-majority of the items have ablauting pasts, whereas only 46% make use of a dental[/a)- 
veolar] preterite. Consequently, if markedness is to be determined primarily on the basis of fre- 
quency, then we iiiust conclude that, as indicators of the past tense in NHG, neither ablaut nor the 
dental[/alveolar] preterite is appreciably more (un)mvked than the other. However, a strong con- 
viction has repeatedly been expressed above that ablaut is the marked past-tense pattern of NHG, 
while the dentaU/alveolar] preterite represents the unmarked, general-rule default-an evaluation 
which is supported by the fact that ablaut is no longer productive in NHG, whereas verb-roots bor- 
rowed from English nuy uniformly receive a dental[/alveolar] preterite (cf., e.g., beam-U 'beam-ed 
(down)', hitchhikf'te Tiitchhike-d', interview'te *interview-ed', managieyie *manage-d\ etc.). We 
must now indeed conclude that absolute frequency, too, is unreliable, potentially misleading, and 
therefore invalid as the prime determinant of (un)maikedne$s. Most importantly, if a purely fre- 
quential approach yields the wrong results when used as tlie way to evaluate the relative marked- 
ness of two formal means for indicating past tense in NHG, then absolute frequencies of noun-oc- 
currence like those presented here earlier (on the basis of Pfeffer's 1960, 1975 corpus) cannot be re 
lied on for purposes of ranking the comparative markedness of the NHG nominal plural-suffixes 
-(tf )/i, -e or "-e^ -er or "-^r, -0 or -0, and -j. 

4. Productivity. Coubling. & Environmental Diversity vs Nnun^Plural Markedness in NHG 

This being the case, though, we are now cbUgc*^ u> 5et aside the frequency-data established 
above for the various noun-pluralizing suffixes of NHG and must instead turn to other markedncss- 
related criteria-like those elaborated in Sectior 2: (i) productive application to at least one open 
class of new items, (ii) double (or multiple) marking, and (iii) diverse contexts of occurrence. Of 
these three factors, productivity yields only ambiguous and so at best unreliable results, since at 
least four of the NHG plural-endings here at issue are extremely productive. Although -tr (if really 
different from "-er, recall Footnote 5) ar, J the three umlaut-accompanied endings "-e, "-er, and -0 
are now only rarely used to pluralize novel noun-forms (but at most show a sporadic tendency to 
spread occasionally to existing nouns), new plurals in -(^)rt, -e, -0, and -5 are formed quite com- 
monly and in great numbers. The crucial element in this situation is that each of those four end- 
ings is associated with at least one nominal suffix which is itself extremely productive. Thus, for 
example, -(tf)/i nearly always indicates plural for nouns ending in the agentives -enu -ist, arid -or 
(cf., e.g^^Assisi-ent-en assistants'. Cfmbal-ist'^n 'cembalists* ZT\&Reformat-or-en 'reformers'); -e 
plaralizes nominal forms which terminate with the suffixes -<Jr and (non- nasalized) -ment (as in 
Milliard-dr-e 'billionaires' and Funda-ment*€ foundations'); -0 plurals occur with singular nouns 
formed with the agentive-ending -er, even foreign ones (so that -0 is found, e.g., in both Mach- 
er-O 'doers; movers and shakers' and Comput-tr-O 'computers'), and the plural-suffix -j is added 
to-among others-the French-borrowed (nasalized) ending -ment (as in Evem-mtnt'S 'events*). 

Given that the markedness-criterion of productivity results in more or less of a tie between 
the four NHG noun-pluralizers -(tf)rt, -e, -0, and -s, '*i is fortunate that the further criterion of doub- 
le marking unambiguously shows -s to be the language's (most) unmarked plural-suffix. This 
conclusion follows from the fact that, as emphasized by Plank 1981:77 |in my translation -RDJJ, 
"the inflectional affix -s of the plural is also pleonastically ... combined with nouns already inflect- 
ed for plurality ' oy means of its rival suffixes -{e)n or as m Junge^n-s boys, guys', Bub-ert'S 
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'lads, guys', Damt-n-s 'ladies, gals', Frau-en-s 'women, gals'. A'fr/-€-j-"cven with inflecied 
loanwords" which bear foreign plural-suffixes, such as Exam-im-s examinations, tests' and Kom- 
ma-ta-s 'commas'. Indeed, Plank 1981:76 points out that thediscovery of similar cases lead Paul 
1880Vl9205/19708:163 to posit essentially the same (un)markednc$s-principle of double*marking 
as that assumed here: "With exceptional ftiquency. words which are formed in a less usual way are 
extended via the addition of the suffix which represents the normal way of forming them" [my 
translation-RDJ]. On the basis of this criterion, the suffix s must unmistakably be judgcd-dc- 
spiie its limitaaon to relatively infrequent nouns-as the (most) unmarked indicator of nominal 
plurality in NHG. In thi?: regard, it is significant that the language shows no trace of the opposite 
phenomenon-whcreby an additional plural-suffix -€ or -(^Vt would be added pieonastically to -j • 
and that there are therefore no double plurals of the type Mw(o-j-f(ii) 'cars' or ^Hobby-s-ein) 
'hobbies'. (Rather, the closest thing to such a situation which exists in NHG occurs only under 
the quite different circumstance that, when bonowed nouns which are already plural air reinterpreted 
by German-speakers as being singular nouns ending in ...J, they often have a -0 plural; cf., e.g.. 
BlueuO 'blues'.) 

Even without this clear evidence from double marking, however, it would still be possible 
to determine just from the criterion of of environmental diversity that relatively low-frequency -s is 
the (most) unmarked NHG plural-suffix and so is (most) likely in the futuu vO spread at the ex- 
pense of its competitors. Basically, it is simply the case that none of the other plural-endings in 
the language can m^ich the farrago of nominal contexts in which -s appears. 

(I) First of all. the NHG morphological rule of plural-marking via -j suffixation is particu- 
larly favored in its application when a given noun which is to be pluralized meets the major pho- 
nological condition(s) of being a polysyllabic form ending in a vowel other than schwa. (A) This 
is especially true for native nouns; if their singular form has two or more syllables and ends in a 
vowel other than schwa, then they usually take plural -5.* Within this generally characterized set 
of words, however, a number of significant subtypes can be distinguished. 

(1) Many of these non-schwa vowel-final polysyllabic nouns are full (i.e., have not under^ 
gone shortening in any way such as by abbreviation, acronymy, or clipping), (a) The stress on 
most forms of this sort fails sometimes on their penultimate syllable (instances of which art here 
indicated wirh an acute accent) but more often on their inital syllable (not indicated here unless 
subject to stress-variation); in either of these cases, the plural -s which is added to such words 
follows a (final) vowel which is unaccented, (i) While words of this type are not numerous, a few 
of them nevertheless occur in formal adult-language: e,g.. Halts 'horn-sounds . Julis 'Julys'; 
Hurras 'hurrahs, cheers'; Junos 'Junes' (bureaucratic); Ukus '(eagle-)owls'. (ii) But -s plurals are 
much more conspicuous in caretakers* speech to young children-and in the related language- variety 
of lovers' "sweet" talk-because these registers conuin many polysyllabic forms whose singular 
ends in an unstressed vowel other than schwa: e.g., Hotteku-s giddy-up horses'; Bubis 'laddies', 
Hansi-s 'Johnnies', Mutti-s 'mommies'. Schnucki-s 'lambkins', Vaiis 'daddies'; Wehweh-s 
'ouch-ouches, hurt places'; Mamas 'mamas'. Papas 'papas'. Omis 'grammas', Opas 'grampa.s'; 
HoHos 'giddy-up horses*, Fopos 'bottoms, buttocks'; Nackedeis 'nudies, naked children', Wau- 
waus 'bow-wows', (iii) Similarly, the s suffix occurs with at least one slang-term which ends in 
a non-schwa vowel: HallSdri-j 'rogues', as well as in colloquial color(-namc) plurals like LHas 
'lilacs' and Rosas 'pinks', (b) But ytt /^thcr vowel-final full forms which take the s plural are for- 
mal adult-words whose singulars bear finai stress (here marked with acute accent): e.g., Hurrds 
'hurrahs, cheers'. Halids 'hellos. cheers'. Juliis Julys' (bureaucratesej. 

(2) A much more numerous set of -s plurals occurs with nominal forms that have arisen via 
shortening of originally longer words or constructions, (a) For example, there is a large number 
of ilenkii which, through acronymy or clipping, come to end in an unstressed non-schwa vowel (oc- 
casionally by outright addition of. or change to. -i) and so are pluralized with s (regardless of the 
plural-suffix found on their longer source), (i) Many such shortened words are in standard usage: 
e.g., Aiiis 'excess atmospheric pressures' (< Atmosphdrenuherdruck(-e)); Kombis 'station- 
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(coinbination-)wagons' (< Kombi(nation5)\vagen(-0)), Nazis National $<Kialists' (< National- 
sovalist{'€n))\ Pia-s '(photographic) slides' (< Diapositiv{'€)), Sank(r)a'S 'military (sanitary) 
ambulances (vchiclesV (< Samtdt5kmftwagen(-0)), StuJca^s *stuka( divc-bombcr)$' (< Stun- 
kampfflugieug(^e) 'dive-righting(Abumbing) aircraft'); Autos 'cars' (< AutontobiU't)), Judos 
'Young (Christian) Democrats' (< Jungdemokratirtn)), Juso-s 'Young Social DenKx;rats' (< 
Jung50zialist(^n)\ Kinoes 'cinemas' (< KinematograpH^'tn)), VopO'S 'policemen' (formerly 
East German; < Volkspolizist{'€n))\ Akkus 'accumulators' (< Akkumu- latorX^en)): Tax{-)is 
'taxis' (< Taxameter(^0)), (ii) Yet Other shortened words, though, still have the status of belong- 
ing to the domain of non-standard colloquial speech or slang: e.g., Amis 'Yanks, Americans' (< 
Air*erikanefi-0)), Bibis 'stovepipes, beaver-skin (top) hats' (< Biber(*0) l)eaver(s)'), Chauvis 
'(male) chauvinist( pig)s' (< Chauvinist('en))\ Drehs^^ 'tricks, dodges'; Heinis 'guys; fools* (< 
Heinrichi'S) 'Henry(s)'), Idis idiots' (< ldiot(*en)), Krimis 'whodunnits, thrillere' (< Krimi' 
nal(-)ronuin(-t)f(-)fHm('e) 'crimc-novel(s)/-movic(s)'); Klos Johns, bathrooms' (< (Wasser)tClO' 
settis-^) 'watcrclosei(s)'), Sozis 'pinkos, socialists* (< Sozialisti^en)), Unis U's, universities' 
(< lJnhersitdt('€n))\ Demos 'demonstrations' (< Demonstrationi-en)), Fotos 'photos' (< Fo- 
tographie{-'n)), Kripos 'cops, police-departnients' (< Knminalpolizei{-€n) 'criminal police'), Li- 
mos 'cokes, soft drinks' {< Limonade{-n) 'lcmonade(s), soft drink(s)'), Schupo^s 'cops, police- 
men' (formerly West German; < Schutzpolizisti-en)), Trafos 'transformers' (< TransformaiO' 
r(-e«)); Spont(')is 'spontaneous people (demonstrators?)' (< sponian-e ... [?1 ^spontaneous (ones) 
(?]■), lVo^(-)/'5 'apartment-zhousc-mates' (< ^ohngemeinschaftsgenosse(-n) 'living-community 
comrade($)'). (b) There are abundant Hnal-stressed letter-by-letier abbreviations, too, which-be- 
cause nearly two thirds of the NHG names for letters end in vowel-sounds-yield nouns whose sin- 
gulars end in a stressed vowel: AG'S joint-stock companies* (< Aksiengesellschafti'tn)), MGs 
ntachinc-guns' (< Maxchinengewehr{*e)\ K.o.s 'K.O.'s, knock-outs* (a nalivizalion of Engl[ish] 
K.O.(s) < Knockou((s)), PKWs/Pkws 'cars' (< Personenkraf(wagen({'0^ 'pcrson(al) vehi- 
cles'), THs 'technical colleges' (< tecHnische Hochschulei-n)), TVs 'techi.xal u n vers i ties' (< 
technische Vniversitdti-en)). 

(B).Actually, though, most full nouns which have non-schwa final vowels and whose plu- 
rals are marked by '5 are loanwords-from quite a variety of languages. (1) ^ substanual number 
of these borrowings thus end in a stressed vowel (here not indicated by any accent-diacritics), like 
those in following sample (where the immediate donor-ianguages seem to be as follows-French 
for 24 words; Turkish for 2, and English, Spanish, and Tongan for 1 each): Apergus 'witty re- 
marks', MenUs 'menus'; Milieus 'milieus'; Etuis 'cases, containers', Glaci(')s 'glacis(es), forti 
fication-slopes' [where orthographic <s> is pronounced only in the plural], Krokis sketch-maps', 
Trainees 'trainees'; Ades good-byes, farewells', Bankiers 'bankers' (with an unpronounced or- 
thographic consonant before j, as elsewhere in this list], Bouquets^ bouquets', Cafis 'cafes', 
Essais 'essays', Gelees 'jellies', Portrats^ 'portraits'; Do/ma- j dolmas (Turkish foods)*. Vie- 
mas 'Islamic (legal) scholar^'; Buros 'offices*, Paletots 'loose overcoats', Niveaus 'levels'; Ren- 
dezvou{')s 'rendezvous'. Tabus 'taboos'; Details 'details'; Kiikaos 'cocoas'-and, with borrowed 
(final) nasal vowels: Parfums^ perfumes'; Dessins 'designs'. Terrains 'tenains';i4/wn/ur- 
m/ents^ 'subscriptions'. Restaurants 'restaurants'; Balkons^ 'balconies'. (2) Nevertheless, many 
loanwords with s plurals end m an unstressed vowcl-like those which follow (where the immedi* 
ate donor-languages seem to be as foUows-English and Spanish for 4 each, French and Italian for 
3 each, Arabic for 2 , and Australian, Greek, Japanese, Polish, Portuguese, Turkish, and Xhosa for 
I each): Babys 'babies'. Kadis '(Islamic) courts', Kdlibris *hummingbirds', Oldies 'oldies 
(songs)*, Rallyes 'car-rallies, -races'. 7Jotys 'zlotys (Polish currency-units' [vs. real Polish 
zlot-t]\ Fakstmiles 'facsimiles', Jockeis 'jockeys', Kdffees coffees' (the more common variant, 
nativized with initial stress); Amerikas 'Americas*. Divas 'divas' [vs. real Italian Div-e], Havan- 
nas *Havanna( -cigars )s', Paschas pashas', Senoritas 'sertorius'. Sofas sofas', /zebras zebras'; 
Cellos *cellos' [vs. real Italian Cell-i], Echos echoes', Gauchos gauchos*. Mikados emper- 
ors of Japan; (games of) pick-up sticks', Mottos 'motios', Vetos 'veios'; Kdnguruhs "kanga- 
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roos', KudU'S Icudus'. 

(11) On the other hand, it secn\s that the NHO -s plural has been generaliicd from the above 
(at least partially) phonological environments to the (near-entirety of the) various morphoiogical 
subclasses ovcrlappingly involved there, so that plural -s is now also frequently found with mono- 
syllables (including vowel-ftnal ones) and sometimes even after polysyllables which eiid in schwa, 
(A) This distribution is nrK)st striking in those cases where it affects native NHG vocabulary. 

(1) The use of -5 with full (unshortened) words of this sort can be illustrated for several of 
the subclasses introduced above, (a) Even in formal adult-speech, fore example, some NHG-speak- 
ers use -j plurals for nouns like Albums^ 'albums' and Kuckuck-$+ 'cuckoos', (b) Similarly, in 
caretakcn' speech to young children, the name of a relative can be pluralized by using -s in order to 
refer both to that relative and to his/her family or house--cf.. e.g.. Onkel-s uncles (i.e., one's un- 
cle's family)', (c) Finally, in NHG adult-slang-and in colloquial speech more gcncrally-surpris- 
ingly extensive use of plural -s is made in instances like Brduiigam'S ^bridegrooms', Frdulein-s 
'misses, ladies', Jung-s 'boys, guys', Kerl-s 'lads, guys', MOdeUi girls, gals'. (2) But s plur?.ls 
can likewise be seen and heard in NHG shortened forms which end in a consonant, (a) Regarding 
acronyms of this type, there has survived from Worid War II, for example, the military term 
Flak'S-^ 'flaks, anti-aircraft gun(-ftfing)s' (< Fiug(zeug)abwehrkanone{'n) 'air<planc)'dcfense can^ 
non(s)'); a much more recent clipped form is Treff^s 'meetings' (< Treffen{^0)), (b) A number of 
leiler-by-letter abbreviations (LBLAs) like KZ-s 'concentration -camps' (< Kon^jentrationsla- 
g€r('&)), however, also date from the unfortunate events of World War II. 

(3) In addition to full and shortened forms, though, it is convenient to establish a third cate- 
gory for those numerous cases where the NHG plural-suffix -s is attached to names and nominali- 
zations of various sorts, (a) This is shown by plur&l names of people (persons), for example, (i) 
Thus, both first names and last names (the latter when they stand for individuals) normally are 
pluralized with ■ i, as in Rudolfs^ and Goethe^s. (ii) But, in NHG. people's last names also 
make use of -5 as an indicator of plurality when they refer to groups, as do the following: Bar- 
rings, Baumann-s, Buddenbrook*s, Gnmms+, Handke-s, Meyers. Mailers, (iii) Finally, the 
-5 plural is suffixed to titles and occupations which are used with the effect of family-names (in 
colloquial speech): cf., e.g., Apothekers+^niggists (i.e.. the druggist's family)'. BUrgermeis- 
ters+ 'mayors (i.e.. the mayor's family)', Medizinalrats+ 'medical(-health) officers (i.e.. the medi 
cal health-officer's family)'. Pastors-*^ 'ministers (i.e., the minister's family)'. Professors^ 'pro- 
fessors (i.e., the professor's family)', (b) But this still leaves place-names to be treated, (i) In the 
case of NHG names for countries, for instance, the fact that s is their dominant plural-marker is 
shown by examples like Deutschlands^ 'Germanics' and Jemens 'Yemens'. (ii) For names of 
cities and towns, however, -s is also employed as the usual way to pluralize them: cxan pies of 
this phenomenon include Berlins, Dusseldorfs, and Kirchheims, (c) Nevertheless, still within 
the category of naming, a further, non -geographical use of -s plurals in NHG has to do with names 
for colors; here, we find at least Blau-s-^ 'blue(-color)s'. Graus^ 'gray( -color )s'; Brauns^ 
'browns'. Gelhs^ 'yellows', GrUns^ 'green(-color)s'. /?£7f-x+'red('Color)s'. (d) At least indirectly 
related to that usage is -5 pluraMzation of (names oO linguistic entities, (i) Plurals for letters of 
the NHG alphabet, for insUnce, are formed with the suffix -.v; cf., e g.. As 'As', Bs 'fis'. Zs 
'Zs*. (ii) This same ending is used to pluralize (names oO interjections like Achs •oh(. dear)s'. 
Ahs 'ahs'. B^ihs boos'. 0(h)s 'o(h)s'. Pfuis 'ughs. yucks\ (iii) And matters arc no different in 
NHG for words used metalinguistically (especially conjunctions), such as Aber s-^ 'buLs'. Entwe- 
delist 'ftiihfirs', lchs+ 'is, selves, egos', Oder s 'q^\ V/arum s '^^^ Wgnn s+ 'ifs*. (e) Final- 
ly, two kinds of nominalizations employ s as their preferred plural-suffix, (i) First, there are cer- 
tain nominalizcd adjectives like Eingesandts 'send ins. lettere to the editor (sent in by readerri)'. 
ffochs '(meteorological) highs', and Tiefs '(meteorological) lows', (ii) Second, there are also 
such nominalized phrjises in NHG as Orei-kdse-hochs^ tiny tots' (< 'three cheeses high'). Guten- 
tags greetings, "good-day' s'. Uhe-hochs (three) cheers, vivas' (< (long) live "high" ...!'). ie- 
be'Wohls+ fare-wells', Schlage-wts 'cutthroats' (< 'strike-dead'). Schubbe -jacks 'flea-bitten beg- 
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gars' (< *scratch-jackct'), Stell-dich-ein^s-*- 'refKtez(-)vous\ Vergifi-mein-nichhs^ Torget-mc-nots'. 

(B) In recent times, however, the largest group of NHG forms which take an plural has 
been found predominantly among loanwords-whereby not all foreign languages have contributed 
the same number of these, (a) The following representative borrowings come from Low German: 
Drcit-f + 'decks', Haff'S^ 'bays', Knick-s^ 'hedges'. Wrack^s^ wrecks', (b) -At present, though, 
the most massive d^^nor to NHG is English; cf., e.g., the following items (which are glossed only 
when they differ significantly from English): Approach-{€)s\ Backs 'defensive backs', BabydoU-s 
'women's babydoll-pajamas', Bands '(niusical) bands'. Bars 'drinking-establishmcnts\ Bills 'leg- 
islative bills'. Blanks 'blank( space )s'. Blocks^ Tactions; blocks (of paper or dwellings)', Blow- 
up's 'photographic cnalargements'. Bonds, Boykotts-^; Champions] Crews 'crews' (in sailors' 
speech). Dates, Drinks; Eyc'words 'sight-words'. Features '(journalistic) features': Girls\ 
Holes *(golf-)holes'; Infights 'instances of close boxing'; J€an{'^)s 'jean(-)s\ Jeeps, Juices 
•fruit-juices'; Kodes 'codes'; Looks 'styles of appearance'. Lumberjacks 'men's lumberjack- 
shirts', Lunch'{e)s\ Mak£'Ups 'cosmetics', Musicals; Nuggets; Offices; Papers 'documents, 
short written works', Parks, Pies 'pies*. Piers, Ponyiails, Plaids 'plaid shawls or lap-rugs'. 
Pulls 'golf-strokes with spin to the left'; Quarks; Roastbeefs; Schecks, Schocks-^, Shops, 
Shows 'shows', sups '(undcrt.loihing-)slips'. Sloops s, S makings '(sn^oking- >) dinner-jackets, 
tuxedos', Snacks, Snobs, Stars, Starts, Steaks, Storys '(short) stories', Streiks '(work-) 
strikes'. Strips 'stripteases'; Teams, Teens, Tests+, Tickets, lips , Tracks 'racetracks, sea- 
ways', Trainings, Tram(way)s 'tramways, streetcars'. Trends, Trusts, Tunnels; Underdogs; 
Vamps; Weekends; Zooms 'zoom(*lense)s'; (b') only Pseudo-English, on the other hand, arc 
Happyends "happy endings' and Twens '"twcnty..."-agcrs (21 -to-29-ycar-olds)'. But NHG has (c) 
also borrowed quite extensively from French; cf. such representative loanwords as Chefs "bosses; 
chefs'. Ensembles 'ensembles, groups', Fracks^ 'tail-coats'. Jeus '(card-)games', Kdgnaks 'co- 
gnacs', Korp{*)s 'corps', Leutnants 'lieutenants' (heavily nativized). Plis 'smarts, wits'. Ticks 
'tics, fixations'. Now that Low German, English, and French have been discussed . however, the 
remaining language-sources for NHG borrowing can all simply be presented together: viz,, (d-c) 
Portuguese/Spanish Senhor-es/Senor^es Portuguese/Spanish gentlemen'; (f) Polish Zlotys 'zlo- 
tys'. (g) Russian Wychuchols "Russian silveitip-mice' [vs. real Russian \yxuxol'y], (h) Hindi 
Shampoons 'shampoos', Sikhs 'Sikhs', (i) Romany^aj^-j 'hick towns^ burgs', (j) Ancient Greek 
Bars 'meteorological units, bars', (k) Latin (here including phrases) Leg'es '(parliamentary) bills', 
Fakiotums 'factotums', Vademekums 'guides, handbooks*. (I) Hungarian Gulaschs^ 'goulashes', 
(m) Arabic Fellahs 'Arab farmers', (n) Khoisan Gnus 'gnus'. 

All of these various pieces of so-called "internal" and "exi^nal" evidence concerning diversi- 
ty of environments for occurrence thus point clearly in the direction of s being the productive plu- 
ral-suffix for nouns in contemporary NHG-despitc the fact that vanishingly few words in the lan- 
guage which take the -5 plural are high-frequency items. We must therefore evaluate the criterion 
of environmental diversity (supplemented with other factors like productivity and double marking) 
as being a better indicator of formal morphological (un)markedness than is frequency. We may al- 
so note that, at least as it has enterged hen; for NHG, the factor of diverse contexts of occurrence 
has the benefit of bringing in evidence that is, in a sense, both language-internal (e.g.. based on 
the facts of phonological conditioning in standard speech -varieties) and language-extemal (e.g., 
based on morpholexical facts from non-standard varieties and on borrowing). 

Of quite some relevance to the case of NHG s is the fact that the same reduction of many 
plural-markers to dr lant s occurred, earlier, in English. Thus, in Old English [OE], the set of 
common plural-su included at least all of the following; (i) -0, (ii) -0, (\\\)'(a)n. (iv) -as, (v) 
-ru, (vi) -a, (vii) -e, y w) -o, (ix) k. This plethora of forms eventually shrank to where -{e)s be- 
came the only productive plural-suffix. Nevertheless, as most of the rival suffixes lost part of 
iheii domain, there was some spread of •{e)n within this shrinkage: cf.. e.g., pairs like OE 
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word'0 vs. ME word-en 'words', OE cy-0 vs. ME kl-ne 'cows', CE d£fd^e vs. ME did-tn 
*'l,eds', OE cild-ru vs. ME child-ri-jen 'children', OE sun-^ vs. ME sun-tn 'sons', OE lim-u vs. 
ME lim^en 'limbs', and OE $cd*s vs. ME shoo-n 'shoes'. The suggestive overall implication 
from the past history of English for the future history of NHO is that, in the latter language, the 
main competitor with -j for sutus as the dominant plural-marker will be '(c)n, which may even 
predominate numerically over -s for some time. This suggestion is reinforced by the the past and 
present history of Dutch (cf. van Loey 1970:254, 265-269 and Donaldson 19811/19873:33-39), of 
Yiddish (cf. King 1980), and of Low German {cf. Krogmann 1970b:224, 243 and Hard 1973:419), 
although the case of rrisian remains somt;v;t.:;: problematic (cf. Krogmann 1970a: 193, 2C3, 207, 
208), Ncvefthclcss, given all this West Germanic evidence, it is in fact possible to extrapolate 
from the present findings from NHG to the general principle given immediately below. 

If a language has all three of the following: (a) primarily initial sti^s (for native words), 
(b) several plural-markers (including -0, ablaut, schwa, at least one suffix consisting of schwa plus 
a sonorant consonant, and combinations of these), and (c) extensive borrowing from two or more 
influential neighboring languages whose dominant plural-marker is -J (phonologically and/or pos- 
sibly also only onhographically)"thcn will eventually become that language's unmarked, regular 
plural-marker, probably after a period of intense competition with a marker consisting of schwa 
plus a sonorant consonant (especially a nasal). 

This kind of change is governed crucially by three factors. First, /s/ seems to be vinually 
unique in its phonological property of being able to combine felicitously with both following 
vowels and following consonants without creating either hiatus or excessively complex consonant- 
clusters. Second, /s/ possesses a special diachronic "durability" relative to other suffixes whereas 
/iV can be lost outright and /e/ (or other vowels) can undergo reduction to schv^a and then to 0, ini- 
tial-stressed languages apparently tend not to lose /s/ via aspiration and then loss (as in penulti- 
mate-stressed Andalusian and Caribbean Spanish) but at most via the rather long chain of changes 
/s/ > /z/ > /r/ > 0). Third and finally, both because /s/ is so phonologically well-suited to follow 
forms which may be resistant to combination with other suffixes and because it is so diachronical- 
ly persistent, /s/ is especially likely to undergo a reinterpretational transition where it originates 
(either natively or via borrowing) as a kind of lexically listed element (or as the result of an early- 
level lexical rule for idiosyncratic items) having a rather marginal morphological status but later 
comes to rest in a grammatical locus as the final, catch-all rule (general default) ordered after a set 
of more specific niles for competing markers.*^ 

Only further research will be able to confirm or disconfirm the prediction made above con- 
cerning the probable future spread of /s/-suffixes in all languages of Germanic type. But, for the 
present, the eventual emergence of s as the dominant plural-ending of NHG seems extremely like- 
ly-at the very least, if judged on the basis of the comparative West Germanic evidence. But spell- 
ing out the details of that wider perspective must be the subject of another paper. 



• The treatment of Modem/"New" High German (NHG) -s presented here originated in my dis- 
sertation (Janda 1987) as a very brief point (pp. 498-501) ancillary to a discussion of the more cen- 
tral claim theie that, in NHG forms like Grund/Griinde "reasonVreasons*, the suffix does not rep- 
resent the language's unmarked plural-marker. A revised and expanded version was Lien given in 
February, 1990 at the 14th Annua! Pcnn Linguistics Colloquium in Philadelphia; for the helpful 
comments which they made at that time, I am grateful to G. Cardona, W. Labov, C, Richardsoa 
D. Ringe, and G, Sankoff. For additional discussion of the further revised presentation given at 
ESCOL '90 in Columbus during September, 1990, 1 would also like to thank J, Fontana, H, Hii, 
N, Jacobs, A. Kroch, D. R. Ladd, D. PeHmutier, E. Prince, H. Sachs, T. Veatch, and K, Zubrits- 
kaya, among others. For various other sorts of help and encouragement, I am indebted to P. and 
Ro. Janda, D. and J. Ellis, C, Silva-Corval^n and M. Saltarelli, and especially several people at 
the UCLA PhoneticS'tab (M. Godinez, L Maddieson, P, Ladefoged, and A. Shryock). Most of 
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all, though. I would like to thank the more than patient J. Auger, B. Joseph, and Y.-K. No. 

1. However, there is in NHG no clear case of umlaut with the plural-suffix '{e)n. While the id- 
iomatic phrasal preposition zu HAupt-en (v<?n ,..) 'at the head (of ,..)» at ../s head' is etymologi- 
cally descended from the Old High German dat(ivc] pl[ural] zi houhit-wn ,„ (cf. houbit 'head'; see 
Kluge/Mitzka 18831/19601^:293), archaic NHG Haupt 'head' now has an umlauted plural with the 
suffix (i.e., Hdupt*€r, dat. HHupt'er'n-whtTe -n marks dat. pL). Thus, the contemporary 
analysis of (zu) Hdupt-en is probably as an idiosyncratic dat s[ingular] form, especially in view 
of: (i) its sg. semantics (cf. English at John's headJ^heads), (ii) the number- ambiguity in the 
paired antonymous form zu Fufi'e{')n (von) 'at the f. ot/fcet (of ...)\ which may similarly be in- 
terpreted as sg. (i.e., as coming from Fufi foot' plus dat. sg. ^-en, rather than from FOfi-e Tcet' 
plus dai. pi. -rt), and (iii) the parallelism of the archaic femtinine) dat. sg. -n in the fixed expres- 
sion airf Erde-n 'on earth' (vs. modem fem. dat. sg. -0 in von der Erde^O 'of the earth', etc.). And 
of course such umlauted daL pL nouns as Griind-e-n 'reasons' do not involve the single suffix -en, 
but instead the sequence of suffixes -c-n (where -^(0 is one of the general pi. -suffixes here at issue 
and -n marks dat. pl.-as seen above and also alone in, e.g., Maler-n, the dat. form of 0-plural 
Maler^0 'painters'). 

2. In Yiddish, on the other hand, while -im is clearly not the (most) unmarked indicator of nom- 
inal plurality, it is nevertheless "one of the six major modes of noun-plural formation" in the lan- 
guage (cf. King 1980:47, 51), having been extended from masculine- and neuter-gender borrowings 
of Hebrew/Aramaic origin (like nes-im 'miracles') to inherited Germanic vocabulary (like pojer- 
im 'peasants', tajvoi-im 'devils', and betlajr-im T)cggars') and even to (other) loanwords of Slavic 
and Latinate provenance (\\kt polak-im Poles' and dohojr-im 'doctors'). The factor responsible 
for this great difference in status between 4m in Yiddish and -im in English is obviously that only 
Yiddish has borrowed heavily from Hebrew. However, as will later be hinted at indirectly (in Sec- 
tion 5 of the main text), the borrowing and extension by Yiddish of another plural-ending from He^ 
brew/ Aramaic has accidentally led to a major convergence with the English system of nominal 
number-marking. 

3. It must be admitted that the analysis of seemingly double-marked past-tense verb-forms like 
English dialectal staled is not uncontroversial. M. Halle (personal communica»' >n), for exam- 
ple, would apparently argue that, in such instances, the ablaut of, e.g., Stc^c "nas been reanalyzed 
as pan of ... [a] stem" which is presumably listed in the lexicon (rather than derived by nile). 
However, since this specific stem must both be characterized as f+past] (or with son« other fea- 
ture(fO which will prevent its occurrence in the present tense) and yet also receive the suffix -(e)d 
via :he general English rule which spells out Upast], it at clear how Halle's approach can 
avoid violating the "Elsewhere**-Condition. S. Anderson a the other hand, would-givcn his 
1986 treatment of the parallel case of NHG "mixed" verbs-presuinably analyze a form like stole^d 
as derived via regular p^<;t-tense -{e)d sufTixation to an unmarked (basic) stem j/<?/*"which happens 
to occur only in the past because steal is a marked, "suppletive" stem lexically listed as l^pr^sent]. 
Unfortunately, there exists no independent evidence that stole is basic or that steal is non-basic. If 
anything, the available evidence goes the other way: e.g.. the 0"derived noun from this verb is 
steal, not *stole {stole •scarf(-like garment)' was borrowed from Latin into Old English at a time 
when the steals etymon stelan had the sg./pl. past(s) stceUstalon). Furthermore, the overwhelm- 
ing evidence from analogical levehng in English is that present-tense forms are generalized at the 
expense of past-tense ones, rather than vice versa. Finally, Anderson's 1982: 607-609 own earlier 
analysis for the past subjunctive of NHG "mixed" verbs requires that their present-stem be treated 
as unmarked (basic) and their past'-stem lexically listed as irregular, since the latter undergoes um- 
laut Given such analytical contortions and contradictions as the price to pay for maintaining the 
"Elsewhere" -Condition in morphology, it is surprising how doggedly many analysis seem deter- 
mined to defend that constraint at any cost (a point discussed in more deuil by Janda 1991). 

4. Because those few NHG words in the relevant sample which possess two plurals have been 
counted twice, the grand total of percentages in the overall calculation here slightly exceeds 100%, 
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5. If the umlaut-variants found for sonvc of the NHG plural-sufnxes are counted separately, the 
unniarkedness-ranking for the various indicators of the plural (again assigned according to points 
ranging from 10.00 down to 0.00) is roughly the following: -(eVi * 4. 1 5. -tf » 2.35. *'-t -1.15, 
•0 - 1 .00, '-er - 0.65. - 0.35. -tr - 0.30, -0 - 0.30. Here, -s is ever so slightly less marked 
than -er and '0»but only if non-standaid plurals in -5 are counted; otherwise, -s - 0.10 and once 
more is ranked as most highly marked. Furthermore, because all plurals in -er occur with roots 
whose last unreduced vowel is an (invariant) unrounded front one (recall neut. ATtmi-er 'children' 
and masc. Geist^r 'spirits'), while all plurals in '-er have on the phonetic surface a root whose 
last unreduced vowel is a (derived) front one (recall neut Ddrf^er 'villages' and masc. MUnn-tr 
'men'), there is really no good reason to separate these two types of -er plurals. Instead, one can 
just characterize all -er plurals as involving a front(ed)-vowel root (for which "-er is perhaps a more 
perspicuous abbreviation). This is not the case for plurals in vs. "-e or -0 vs. "-0, however (cf.. 
e.g., Bund't 'bundles' vs, BUnd-t 'alliances' and, for many/most speakers. Wa-gen*0 'cars' vs. 
Mdgen*0 'stomachs'), and so there is some justification for distinguishing these last four types. 

6. As before, the fact that a few nouns in ''basic" vocabulary possess two possible plurals which 
have both been counted in the present frequency-calculations is what causes the various percentages 
involved there to add up to slighly more than 100%. 

7. If, as before, the umlaut-variants found for some of the NHG plural-suffixes are once more 
counted separately, then the unmarkedness-ranking for the various indicators of the plural (yet 
again assigned according to points ranging from 10.00 down to 0.00) is roughly the following: 
'{e)n - 2.80, e - 2.20. "-e - 1 .70. 0 - 1 .10. "^er - 0.80, -0 - 0.60. er - 0.30. j - 0.00. This 
hierarchy for NHG plural-suffix type-frequencies in "basic" vocabulary is quite similar to the to- 
ken-frequency-based one given in 5 above (especially if -0 and -0 are (re)combined, as suggested 
ther^): here. too. most unmarked -{e)n and most marked -s are again at opposite ends of the scale. 

8. The few exceptions which contradict this generalization are virtually all morphologically 
governed. Thus, the two nominal suffixes -ie (originally borrowed from French) and its later off- 
shoot -ei are both normally pluralized via suffixation of -(e)n rather than of -^-cf.. e.g.. Meiod- 
ie-n 'melodies' (vs. melod-isch 'melodic ) and Abt-ei^n 'abt>eys' (vs. Aht 'abbot'). 

9. Those NHG words in the main text which are marked with a cross (+) have at least one vari- 
ant-plural with a suffix other than -s. Since the :iumber of such forms there where a non-sibilane 
plural-suffix occurs (much) more commonly than does -s is roughly equal to the number of forms 
for which -s is (much) more common than other indicators of the plural, it has here been assumed 
that such disparities more or less cancel each other out and can thus be passed over without this se- 
riously affecting the major conclusions of the present paper. It should also be mentioned that, as 
occasionally pointed out for certain items in the main text, some of the NHG noun-plurals listed 
there have a social distribution which is limited either regionally (e.g.. Northern vs. Southern Ger- 
many, or Germany vs. Austria and Swiizeriand) or stylistically (e g., formal vs. informal speech 
vs. slang). 

10. I have kindly been informed by I. Rauch (personal communication) that she remembers T. 
Venncmann as previously having stated that -s is even now the unmarked plural-suffix of NHG and 
so as also having predicted its eventual future spread. Unfortunately, neither of us has yet been 
able to determine where (and whether) Venncmann's observations have appeared in print. For an 
anticipation of the present conclusion that -s is the NHG default-plural, see van Dam's 1940: 172- 
173 characterization of - ^ as a *'Notpluralfnduftg*'\ 'an "emergency" plural-ending ... [which] ap- 
pears whenever another (suffix] is not possible/' For the opposing prediction that, in the future, 
the NHG nominal plural-suffix "will largely be replaced by 'German' ways of (number-marker) 
formation", st^e IVIoser 1964:92-93. 
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DISCOURSE-LINKING AND THE WH-ISLAND EXTRACTION ASYMMETRY* 

Tina E. Kraskow 
University of Pennsylvania 

Since the initial observation of the unacceptability of extracting out of an 
indirect question (Chonxsky 1964), shown in (1), 

(1) *What did he uronder where John put? 

and the proposal that the island constraints (the so-called W^i lsland Constraint 
together with Ross' 1967 islai J constraints) could receive a unified explanation 
in terms of Subjacency (Chomsky 1973, 1977), there have been numerous reports 
in the literature of languages which allow u;/t-island extraction, but only for 
certain kinds of ir/i-phrases and not for others. These languages constitute a 
diverse group, and include, among others, Italian (Riz**i 1978), the Scandinavian 
languages (Mahng 1978; Engdahl 1979, 1980; Mahng and Zaenen 1982), 
Bulgarian (Rudin 1982, Bedzyk 1987, Kraskow 1987), Romanian (Comorovski 
1985, 1986), and Japanese (Nishigauchi 1986)- The asymmetric pattern of wh- 
island extraction e?chibited by these languages was initially considered by some 
linguists to be an interrogative vs. relative asymmetr)^ however, further 
investigation showed that the asymmetry was not between interrogatives and 
relatives, but rather between certain kinds of interrogatives, on the one hand, 
and other kinds of interrogatives and relative pronouns, on the other The 
pattern of wh-island extraction that emerged is illustrated below, wirh examples 
from Italian (Rizzi 1982:fn.5 (ia), (ib); (6b) modified). 

(2) ??A chi non ti ricordi quanti soldi hai dato? [Italian] 

To whom don't you remember how much money you gave?' 

(3) A quale dei tuoi figli non ti ricordi quanti soldi hai dato? 

To which one of your sons don't you remember how much money you 
gave?' 

(4) Tuo figlio, a cui ncn ti ricordi quanti soldi iiai dato,... 

Tour son, to whom you don't remember how much money you gave...' 

The extraction in (2), in which the prepositional object is an interrogative 
pronoun, is ungrammatical, but the extraction of the which-phrase in (3) and the 
relative pronoun in (4) is grammatical. The contrast between examples of type 
(2) and (3) was attributed to the 'heaviness' (Rizzi 1978, Rudin 1988) or the 
'relative weight' (Engdahl 1979, Maling and 2Uienen 1982) of the extracted wh- 
phrase, among other factors, however, other work (Comorovski 1985, 1988; 
Nishigauchi 1986; Bedzyk 1987; Cinque 1989) characterized the contrast between 
these two types of examples in terms of the notion of Oiscourse-linking (D- 
linking) (Pesetsky 1984). D-linked u^/i-phrases, according to Pesetsky, are xvh- 
phrases which refer to members of a set established in the discourse, for 
example, which-NPs, in contrast to non-D-linked u^/i- phrases, which do not, for 
example, the normal use of the interrogative pronouns who or what. Under this 
view, which we will adopt here, the paradigm above shows the ungrammatic- 
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ality of non-D-linked extraction ((2)), and the gramnuticality of D-linked 
extraction ((3) and (4)). The other languages of this group pattern like Italian/ 

(5) *Vad visste ingen vem som skrev?^ [Swedish] 

"What did no one know who wrote?' (Maling 1978:(18d)) 

(6) Vilka bocker mindes alia studenter vilken forfattare som skrivit? 
"Which books did all the students remember which authors had 
written?' (Engdahl 1980:lV/(90)) 

(7) Det ar melodin, som ingen visste, vem som skrev. 

This is the song that no one knew who wrote.' (Maling 1978:(i7d)) 

(8) *Kogo si se chudil, koj e vidjal? [Bulgarian] 

'Whom were you wondering who saw?' 

(9) Koja zhena si se chudil, koj e vidjal? 

'Which woman were you wondering who saw?' 

(10) Zhenata, kojato si se chudil, koj e vidjal,... 

The woman, whom you were wondering who saw,...' 

(U) *Pe cine nu jtii cine a vSzut? [Romanianl 
"Whom don't you know who saw?' 

(12) Pe care femeiCj nu $tii cine a vflzut-o,?^ 
"Which woman don't you know who saw?' 

(13) Femeea, pe care^ nu jtii cine a vSzut-o,,... 

The woman, whom you don't know who saw,...' 

In Japanese, a u?/i-in-situ language, the D-linked/non-D-linked asymmetry is the 
result of ii;/i-movement at LF. The asymmetry, therefore, shows up as a 
constraint on possible interpretations 

(14) John-wa [ittai dono sensi-ga dono computer-o [Japanese] 
JohnTop. the-hell which professor-Nom. which computer-Acc. 
o-moti ka] oboe-te-i-masu-ka? 

have -Q remember is -Q (Nishigauchi 1986:11/(53)) 

a. 'Does )ohn remember which professor the hell has which 
compute.?' 

b. #'For which x, x a professor, does John remember [which computer 

y, X the hell has y]?' 

(15) Inoue-sensei to, Katoo-sensei to, Satoo-sensei no nakade, 
lnoue*professor and Katoo-professor and Satoo-professor of among 
John-wa (dono sensei-ga dono computer-o o-moti ka] 
John-Top. which professor-Nom. which computer-Acc. have -Q 
oboe-te-iru-no-desu'ka? 

remember is that is -Q (Nishigauchi 1986:11/(51)) 

'Among Professors Inoue, Kato, and Sato, for which x, x a professor, 
does John remember [which computer y, x has y)?' 

In (14), the expression ittai ('the hell') is used to force a non-D-linked reading. 
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and the u^fc phrase done $en$ei-ga ('which professor') cannot be understood as 
having matrix scope out of the u;h-island (indicated by the on (14b)). In (15), 
on the other hand, dono sensei-ga does have a D- linked interpietation, and the 
nuitrix scope interpretation is available. 

The extraction asymmetry illustrated in (2>-(15) above has been interpreted 
to derive from the interaction of two independent principles of the grammar, 
Subjacency and an independent constraint, yet to be determined, which is 
sensitive to the nature of the uA-phrase being moved. In order to derive the 
acceptable cases of D-linked extraction, Subjacency must predict u?/i-island 
extraction in these languages to be grammatical. Since Subjacency is not 
sensitive to the nature of the wh-phrase being moved, both I> and non-D-linked 
extraction will be predicted to be acceptable. The indep)endent constraint will 
then rule out the non-D-linked cases. The extraction asymmetry, then, falls out 
of the fact that Subjacency predicts these languages to not obey the Wh Uland 
Constraint, and an independent constraint rules non-O-linked extraction out. 
This analysis raises the Ifollowing questions: 

(i) Assuming Subjacency, how do we predict these languages to not obey 

the W/i-Island Constraint? 
(li) What is the nature of the constraint distinguishing D-linked from 

non-D-linked extraction, ruling out only the cases of non-D-linked 

extraction? 

In this papier 1 will focus primarily on the first question, although I will 
show that the answer is not unrelated to the second, in that it must make 
refer ence to D-linking. The paper is organized as follows. In section 1.1, I 
t/riefly discuss question (ii). In section 1.2, 1 turn to question (i), and discuss the 
problems the extraction facti in these languages pose for Subjacency. In section 
1.3, 1 addref,s certain problems raised by Romanian and Bulgarian, and, finally, 
in section 2, 1 propose a unifiec^ analysis of the ly/i-island extraction facts in these 
lan^ages. 

\. Wh-Island Extraction 

1*1* The D-Linked/Non-D-Linked Asymmetry 

In this section I briefly review two theories which have been proposed in 
answer to question (ii), that of Comorovski (1988, 1989), and that of Cinque 
(1989). Comorovski proposes that the txp!?nation for the D-linked/non-D- 
linl .»d asymmetry is semantic and pragmatic in nature, related to the presuppo- 
sitions of it?fi-island extractions. She proposes a felicity condition on questions 
which requires .nat the hearer be able to check the truth of the presuppositions 
of ihr question, and which must be satisfied in order for the question to be 
answerable. The extraction asymmetry falls out of the fact thai D-linked 
extraction satisfies this condition, but non-l> linked extraction does not, the 
hearer being unable to check the truth of the presuppositions of the question. 

Cinque proposes that the explanation for the D-linked /non-D-linked 
asymmetry is syntactic in nature (but see Kroch 1990).* Cinque refines Rb.zi's 
(1988) proposal, under which the argumeni/adjunci asymmetries standardly 
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treated ur^ the Empty Category Principle (ECP) were recast as referen- 
tial/noai ' itial asymmetries. Referential wh-phreses, receiving a referential 
index, were constrained by binding, whereas nonrf fercntial tt>/i-phiBses, being 
unindexed, were constrained by antecedent-government. In the case of wh- 
island extraction, a referential wh-phrase was able to bind its trace over the wh- 
island, but a nonreferertial wh-phmse was not able to antecedent-govern its 
trace, the wh sland creating a barrier to antecedent-government. Cinque 
proposed that the notion of referentiality b« restricted to w;fi-phrases which were 
used referentially, that is, which were E)-linktd. The asymmetry, then, falls out 
as above, the Delinked ii*-phrase binding its trace over the u^h-island, but the 
non-D-linked wh-phrase failing to antecedent-govern its trace, 

Both these theories rely upon Subjacency to predict the acceptability of xvh- 
island extraction for the cases of D-linked extraction. There are empirical and 
conceptual problems with the Subjacency account of tt;/?-island extraction, 
however, and, because of the way they interact with Subjacencyy this under- 
mines the theories of Comorovski and Cinque above. 

1.2. Subjacency and the Wh-l&land Constraint 

Subjacency accounts for the W?z-Island Constraint in the following way. 
Subjacency is defined as in (16) 

(16) Subjacency Condition 

No rule can relate X, Y in the structure 

... X ...u Y ... ]... 1... X 

where a, fi are bounding nodes (a, fi = S, NP in English).^ 

(Chomsky 1973, 1977) 
Consider example (1), repeated here as (17), with the structure in (18). 

(17) *What did he wonder where John put?* 

(18) Is'^ (coMP whatj (si . (s'2 IcoMP where,] .-.t, t,]]JJ 

The ungrammaticality of (17) falls out of the fact that what crosses two bounding 
nodes, SI and S2, thus violating Subjacency. The lower COMP, filled by where, 
is not a possible landing site due to the prohibition against a doubly filled 
COMP (the Doubly Filled COMP FUter of Chon\sky and Usnik 1977). 

Given the Subjacency Condition, then, how do we explain the fact that the 
languages we are looking at do not obey the VWi-lsland Constraint? This 
question was addressed by a numt)er of linguists, who, for certain of these 
languages, showed how it was possible to avoid the effects of Subjacency, so 
that, rather than disconfirming Subjacency, these languages constituted further 
support for it. Rizzi (1978) proposed that the particular pattern of wh-island 
extraction in Italian relatives could be explained if we allowed the set of 
bounding nodes to be a parameterized option of the grammar, and S', in Italian, 
and not S, was a bounding node.^ Comorovski (1986) showed that, given the 
acceptability of long-distance multiple li^/i-fronting in Romanian, Subjacency 
correctly predicted Ron^nian to not obey the V\7i-Island Constraint, since the 
multiple u;^-landing sites provided escape hatches for wh-island extraction. 
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Bulgarian patterned like Romanian (Rudin 1988). Nishigauchi (1986) proposed 
for Japanese that Subjacency ruled out ly/i-movement from u;/j-islands at LF, 
assuming bounding nodes interrogative S' and S (Chomsky 1981:305), and, 
following Pesetsky (1984), the extraction asymmetry fell out of the fact that only 
non-D-linked wh-phrases, being quantifiers; move at LF, whereas D-linked wh- 
phrases, not being quantifiers, take scope via coindexation without movement. 

The Scandinavian languages, however, were not amenable to an analysis 
in terms of Subjacency (analyses within the phrase structure granunar 
framework were proposed by Engdahl 1980, 1986 and Mating and Zaenen 
1982).* The Scandinavian languaguages, thus, constitute an empirical problem 
for Subjacency. The conceptual problem for Subjacency arises from the fact that 
we are forced to resort to three separate language-specific mechanisms in order 
to explain the uniform failure of these languages to obey the W?i-Island 
Constraint. In what follows, I will argue (a), that the multiple u?/i-movement 
analysis of wh-is\and extraction in Romanian and Bulgarian given above cannot 
be maintained in the Barriers framework, so that these languages constitute an 
additional empirical problem for Subjacency, and (b), that the empirical and 
conceptual problems outlined above can receive a unified analysis which, at the 
same time, accounts for the correlation between these facts and an independent 
set of it;/i-movement facts ir these languages. 

1.3. Multiple V\7i-Movement and VVTt-Island Extraction in Barriers 

Comorovski (1986) showed for Romanian that, given the acceptability of 
long-distance multiple u^fz-fronting, Subjacency correctly predicted Romanian to 
not obey the IVh-Island Constraint. See example (19) for Romanian, with the 
structure in (20). 

(19) Cine, cui, ce^ ziceai cA t, i,-a promis ti, tj? 

who to-whom what you-said that to-him-has promised 

'Who did you say promised what to whom?' (Comorovski 1986;(1)) 

(20) (g. lcx)MP Wh, Wh, Whj Is ...U [COMP t/ t/ t/ that] [, t,..t, t,]]]] 

The acceptability of (19) shows that the multiply fronted u^h-phrases move 
through COMP, since, assuming S to be a bounding node, direct movement to 
the matrix COMP would cross two bounding nodes, thereby, violating 
Subjacency. 

Now consider the structure for u^/i-island extraction in (21). 

(21) Is' la>MP wM U " Is' IcoMP t; wh,j U t, .]])] 

The fact that COMP can be multij ly filled means that the wh-phrase, wh,, can 
move through the lower filled COMP, and, thus, extract out of the wh-island 
without crossing more than one bounding node. In this way, Subjacency 
predicts that a language which allows COMP to be multiply filled, and allows 
extraction from tensed clauses, will not obey the W/i-Island Constraint. 

In the Barriers framework, however, this analysis is not available. This falls 
out as a side effect of the unification of the concept of locality in bounding and 
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government theory in terms of the notion, 'barrier.' This fact is not directly 
api>arent, as the Subjacency account, taken in isolation, yields the same facts as 
above. 

The definitions for Subjacency and barrier are given below.' 

(22) If (a/Oj^i) is a link of a chain, then ot^^^ is subjacent to 
a^. ('subjacent' - 1 -subjacent) 

(23) 6 is n-subjacent to a iff there are fewer than n+1 barriers 
for 6 that exclude a. 

(24) Y is a BC for fi iff y is not L-marked and y dominates G. 

(25) Y is a barrier for fi iff (a) or (b): 

a. Y immediately dominates S, 8 a BC for 6; 

b. Y is a BC for fi, y 

(26) and (27) below show the structures for wh-ishnd extraction in a single 
and multiple wh-movemeni language, respectively. 

(26) {cn wh [ipi ...Ivp t;ivp ■■lcP2 wh, In>2 ...t,...(vp t/U -t,.. )]]]]]]] 

(27) [q^ wh, ..Jvi' Clvp -Ian I wh^]] [i,,2 ■■ V -Ivp t/[vi> • ■ t,...]]]]]]]]'° 

Leaving aside adjunction to VP, in (26), the u^h-phrase, wh^, crosses two barriers, 
IP2, an inherent barrier, being the lowest tensed IP, and CP2, a barrier by 
inheritance, thus, violating Subjacency. In (27), no violation is incurred, since 
wh, moves through the filled [Spec, CP2], crossing only one barrier, IP2. 

The problem for Subjacency arises from the consideration of another set of 
facts in Bulgarian and Romanian discussed in Rudin (1988). Rudin shows that 
the word order of the multiply fronted it?/j-phra$es in Bulgarian and Romanian 
is fixed. See (28) and (29). 



(28) a. Koj kakvo e vidjal? [Bulgarian! 

who what has seen 
'Who saw what?' 
*Kakvo koj e vidjal? 
'What did who see?' 

(29) a. Cine ce a vSzut? [Romaman] 

who what has seen 
b. *Ce cine a vSzut? 



Rudin proposed that the word order constraints were Superiority effects 
(Chomsky 1973), just as in multiple questions in English, shown in (30) below, 
but arising at S-structure, instead of LF. 



(30) a^ Who saw what? 
b. *What did who see? 



These effects have been subsumed under the ECP (Chomsky 1981). 
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(31) Empty Category Principle (ECP) 

A nonpronominal empty category must be properly governed. 

(32) a properly governs C iff a 9-govems or antecedent-governs 6. 

(Chomsky 1986:17) 

Under the ECP analysis, the contrast betv/een (30a) and (30b) falls out of the fact 
that at LF, the trace of the subject in (30a) is properly governed, but not in (30b). 
The LF sti jctures are shown in (33). 

(33) a. [ 

s- IcoMPi what, [coMPi whoj] [g saw t,]] 
b- Is- IcOMPi who, [cOMPi whatj) Is did t, see tj) 

Assuming the COMP indexing algorithm of Aoun, Homstein and Sportiche 
(1981), the subject trace in (33a) is antecedent-governed by the coindexed 
COMP,, but not in (33b), since COMP, is not coindexed with it (see Lasnik and 
Saito 1984 for discussion). Now consider these structures in the Barriers 
framework. 

(34) a. [cT [ what, [ whoj), t saw tJ] 

b. (cp ( who, [ whatJ], Ic did] [^p t, see tJ] 

To retain the ECP account of the Superiority effects, it must be the case that the 
ii;fi-phrase in the adjoined to (Spec, CP] position does not antecedent-govern its 
trace. Under current definitions, this is a problem since the u^-phrase adjoined 
to [Spec, CP) governs its trace. As Chomsky (1986:49) notes, "We have not yet 
worked out the specific mechanisms of LF-movement of ly/i-in-situ, but it is 
clear.. .that the wh-phrase fronted at LF occupies a position in which it does not 
govern its trace/' Consider this to be the case. Then, in order to preclude 
government, the wh-phrase adjoined to (Spec, CP] must be dominated by a 
barrier. 

The consequences for Bulgarian and Romanian ar-^* -^lear. The structure for 
multiple questions at S-structure in Bulgarian and Roi. .nian is the same as in 
English at LF, sxcept that adjunction is to the right, reflecting the surface order 
(Rudin 1988). I use the English gloss in (35) and label the maximal projection 
dominating the wh-phrases in [Spec, CP], 'XP.'^^ 

(35) 

Icp txpi [xpj what J who,] [jp t, has seen t^]] 

In (35), the wh-phrase adjoined to [Spec, CP], who^, must be dominated by a 
barrier. The only possible candidate is the topmost segment of XP,. Now 
consider the u^/^-island structure in (36). 

(36) [cpi what, -\cf2 !xp, (xp, who,] t/] [n>2 t,...tj]]] 

If the topmost segment of XP, in [Spec, CP2] is a barrier, then extraction of what^ 
out of the adjoined to [Spec, CP2] position will induce a Subjacency violation, 
since it will cross two barriers, XP, and CP2, a barrier by inheritance. This 
means that the multiple if/r-landing sites available for short multiple wh- 
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movement in Bulgarian and Romanian are not extraction sites, and, therefore, 
do not provide escape hatches for u?fi-island extraction. The Bulgarian and 
Romanian extraction facts, thus, constitute an additional empirical problem for 
Subjacency. 

One question that arises is, given the analysis above, how do we account 
for the acceptability of long multiple tt;/f-movement as in (19)? I propose that 
the multiply filled adjunction structure moves as a single constituent to the 
matrix [Spec, CP], as shown in (37). 

(37) 

Icp txi'i IxPi who,] what]^ Iq> ..-Icp [jp t,...t, 111] 

The analysis of ii7/j-island extraction above extends to Japanese at LF. This 
is compatible with Nishigauchi (1986), who assumes Subjacency to rule wh- 
island extraction out. 

2. A Unified Analysis of VV7f*Island Extraction 

In this section, developing an analysis in Kraskow (1987) (for Bulgarian), 
I propose a unified analysis of the u^^-island facts in these languages that 
addresses the empirical and conceptual problems outlined above. Firstly, I 
propose that S is a bounding node universally, in Barriers terms, aie lowest 
tensed IP is an inherent barrier universally, so that Subjacency uniformly rules 
out wh'island extraction in these languages. The :ceptability of vt?/i-island 
extraction, then, derives from the fact that these languages license an A'-bound 
pro, which amnesties the wh-island violation, as overt resumptive pronouns do 
in English, for example.^^ Crucially, however, the A' -bound pro differs from 
the English resumptive pronoun in that it is licensed in movement structures, 
as shown by the fact that these structures obey the Complex NP Constraint. 
This is nicely illustrated in Bulgaiian, for example, which has both u^-relatives 
and t/wf-relatives, each exhibiting the different strategy, as Rudin (1982) shows. 

(38) Tova e momcheto deto/*na koeto misiilta che mu dadohme bonboni. . 
This is the boy that/*to whom the thought that we gave him candy ' 

(Rudin 1982:V/(43)) 

Being A'-bound, pro is subject to the semantic constraint barring fronted 
quantifiers from binding resumptive pronouns, illustrated with English examples 
below- 

(39) *Everyone^, I like him^. 

(40) *Who, were you wondering whether Mary likes him^? 

Given this constraint, we would expect to find a quantificational/nonquantifica- 
tional asymmetry in wh-island extraction, since the A'-bound pro would be 
licensed in the latter case, but not the former. As we have seen, however, D- 
linked intenrogatives pattern not with non-D-linked interrogatives, but with 
relatives. I leave this as an open question. The asymmetric extraction pattern 
that we see, then, reflects the fact that the A'-bound pro is licensed in D linked 
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structures, but not non-D-linked, structures. This is illustrated below. 

(41) Non-D-linked interrogative: *[cp whi [g, ...(q, wh^ dp t| ..tj] 

(42) D-linked interrogative: (a* wh, dp „.[cp wh, dp tj...proJ) 

(43) (D-linked) relative: [c? whi lip -Icp whj [jp tj...proJ] 

Evidence in support of this analysis comes from the weak crossover (WCO) 
facts which exhibit the same asymmetry. Assuming WCO to diagnose the 
variable status of an empty category^ the asymmetry supports our claim that the 
non-D-Iinked u?fr-phrases bind a variable, and the D-linked w/z-phrases bind a 
pro. The WCO facts are shown below. 

(44) *Pe cine, a certat mama lui,? 

'Whom, did his^ mother scold?' 

(45) Pe care baiat^ l^-a certat mama lui,? 
^Which boy, did his, mother scold?' 

(46) *Kogo, udari majka mu^? 

'Whorn^ did his^ mother scold?' 

(47) Koe momche, udari majka mu,? 
'Which boy, did his, mother scold?' 

(48) *\a i, tyckte de fiesta som sett det, bra om?^^ [Swedish] 

'What^ did most people who had seen itj like?' 

(49) Vilken film, tyckte de fiesta som sett den, bra om? 
'Which film, did most f)eople who had seen it, like?' 

(Engdahl 1980:Vl/(39)) 

(50) ??Chi, pensi che la donna che lo, ama abbia tradito? [Italian] 

'Who, do you think that the woman who loves hin\ betrayed?' 

(51) ?Quale udente, pensi che la donna che lo, ama abbia tradito? 
'Which student, do you think that the woman who loves him, 
betrayed?' (Delfitto 1990:(32b), (34b)) 

(52) *Mary-ga sono hito,-o semeta koto-ga dare^-o odorokaseno? [Japanese] 

Mary-Nom that person-Acc criticized fact-Nom who- Acc surprised 
The fact that Mary criticized that person, surprised whon\?' 

(53) Mary-ga sono hito,-o semeta koto-ga dono hito.-o odorokaseno? 
The fact that Mary criticized that person, surprised which man^?' 

(Hoji 1984, cited in Pesetsky 1984:fn.23)''' 
In proposing a unified account of the wh-island facts under an A'-bound 
pro analysis, I have ignored a crucial way in which Romanian differs from the 
other languages of this group That is, Romanian actually has an overt 
resumptive element in the D-linked structures. This is the doubling clitic found 
in declaratives and z^^-constructions in Romanian. It is not a resumptive 
pronoun (see discussion above). 1 will take the empty category associated with 
the doubling clitic to be pro (essentially the 'invisible prononunal cop/ of 
Steriade 1980, and compatible with the 'nonvariable' status of the empty 
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[Romanian] 
(Dobrovie-Sorin 1990:(12a)) 

(Dobrovie-Sorin 1987:(M25b)) 

[Bulgarian] 
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category in Dobrovie-Sorin 1987). The analysis of wh-island extraction that we 
have proposed dovetails with the theory of quantification proposed by 
Dobrovie-Sorin (1987) for Ronuinian^ and provides further evidence for the 
distinctions that she draws. Dobrovie-Sorin showed that the following cluster 
of properties distinguished cine ('whoO structures from care ('which') structures 
in Rotiunian: (a) the obligatory absence vs. the obligatory presence of doubling 
clitics, (b) the presence vs. the absence of WCO effects, and (c) the licensing vs. 
the exclusion of parasitic gaps. Dobrovie-Sorin took these facts to indicate that 
movement is not necessarily correlated with syntactic quantification in 
Romanian, nne-phrases entering into a quantifier-variable configuration, but not 
care-phrases.^^ She proposes that this derives from the absence of structural 
quantifiers in Romanian. 

The languages of this group also differ with respect to whether or not they 
license a null pronominal object in declaratives. Romanian, Bulgarian and 
Japanese do, but Swedish and Italian do not (the null object in Italian is arbitrary 
in interpretation (Rizzi 1986)). In Romanian and Bulgarian, the null object is 
licensed in clitic doubling configurations, and, in Bulgarian, when there a 
contextually salient referent (Kraskow 1987). I leave open the question of why 
we do not have a pro in object p sition in declaratives in Swedish and Italian, 
yet we have an A'-bound pro. 

Lastly, with regard to examples (5) and (48), some speakers accept these 
questior\s, although they find them marked or 'not natural' (Elisabet Engdahl 
(persor\al conununication)). Given the preference for the cleft version of 
Swedish questions (Maling and Zaenen 1982, cf. Lie 1982), I proix)se that (5) and 
(48) are being interpreted as clefts, and, thereby, as D-linked. 

In summary, our analysis explains the uniform failure of these languages 
to obey the Wh-Island Constraint in a straightforward and natural way, and, in 
addition, is compatible with the theories of Comorovski (1988, 1989) and Cinque 
(1989). 
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I would like to thank Anthony Kroch, Richard Kayne and Beatrice Santori- 
ni for helpful discussion. 

1. Examples (2), (3), (5), (14) and (15) are cited in Comorovski (1988). 

2. This judgment is controversial. I return to this in section 2. 

3. In (12) and (13), Oj Cher') is an accusative doubling clitic 

4. Kroch (1990) argues against a syntactic account of the asymmetry by 
showing that the problem with u^/i-island extraction of 'non-referential' 
amount quantifiers, as in (i), is semantic and pragmatic in nature. 

(i) *How much did Bill wonder whether the book cost?, 

5. I turn to the Barriers formulation of Subjacency in the next section- 

6. The ungrammaticality of the D-linked Which book did he wonder where John 
put? shows that English obeys the VVfc-Island Constraint, 

7. See also Adams' (1984) proposal based on adjunction to COMP. 
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8. Sef Engdahl and Ejerhed, eds. (1982) on islands in Scandinavian. 

9. Set Chomsky (1986) for the hirther chain of definitions. 

10. In s ibsequent structures, I omit the adjoined to VP positions. 

11. See Comorovski (1989) for a different strurture for Romanian. 

12. This analysis differs from the pro-analyses of Obenauer (1985) and Cinque 
(1986), the latter posited for 'apparent extraction from islands.' 

1. ^. As in (5), this judgment is controversial. See discussion below. 
K Some structures show WCO effects. See Nlshigauchi (1986). 
15. Dobrovie-Sorin (1987, 1990) did not observe the loh-island extraction 
asymmetry above since her non-I> linked {cine-iype) examples were extrac- 
tions from subjunctive or whether complements and not tensed complements. 
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ONE WORD'S STRENGTH IS ANOTHER WORD'S WEAKNESS: 
INTEGpailNG SYNTAGMATIC AND PARADIGMATIC ASPECTS OF STRESS 

D. Robert Ladd 
University of Edinburgh 

1 . A Paradox 

Consider what we might call the coinmonsense view of stress. 
According to this view, things can either be stressed or 
unstressed, and if they're stressed, they can be stressed to a 
greater or lesser extent. The ^greater or lesser extent' can 
probably usefully be divided into two ranked categorii&s, which 
we might call primary <or main) and secondary (or reduced) . 
Somewhere in the commonaense view we may also make provision for 
emphasis or contrast, which is sometimes thought of as sc.'*'^*:hing 
extra overlaid on main stress. All this is shown in (1): 

(1) 




UNSTRESSED STRESSED 




SECONDARY PRIMARY 




(PLAIN) EMPHATIC 



I've deliberately called this the commonsense view - rather 
than, say, the naive view or the minimalist view - for two 
reasons. First, it's the view embodied in the IPA alphabet, 
whose primary goals are not theoretical sophistication but 
practical usefulness in transcription; the IPA view of stress 
reflects what trained phcjneticians think they hear when they 
listen to speech. Second, the commonsense view is what nearly 
all linguists apply when they talk about the interaction of 
stress and focus (e.g. Culicover and Rochemont 1983, Gussenhoven 
1983, Selkirk 1984). In these contexts people often get by very 
well simply capitalizing or italicizing stressed words or 
Syllables, suggesting that for these purposes something is 
either stressed or it isn't. 

With the commonsense view as background, however, consider 
the fact that for at least 250 years there have been major 
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theoretical debates about the nature of stress. Even if we 
concentrate on, say, the last 50 years of these debates, it's 
clear that we encounter some serious problems when we try to 
make the commonsense view more explicit, There have been two 
major issues over the last 50 years: first, the relation 
between pitch and prominence (e»g. Bolinger 1958) , and second, 
the consequences of metrical phonology for the description of 
stress patterns (Liberman and Prince 1977 - henceforth LP - and 
much work since then) . The inevitable conclusion to be drawn 
from all this work in phonology and phonetics is that stress is 
something pretty abstract. It involves structured relations 
between the elements of a word or utterance^ and orchestrates 
the prosodic cues for an entire utterance. In the words of LP 
(250), 'certain features of prosodic systems ... are not to be 
referred primarily to the properties of individual segments (or 
syllables)^ but rather reflect a hierarchical rhythmic 
structuring that organizes the syllables, words, and syntactic 
phrases of a sentence' * In other words* stress is a feature of 
Structures, not a feature of syllables. In still other words, 
which will become clearer shortly, stress involves syntagmatic 
rather than paradigmatic distinctions* In whatever words we 
Summarize these theoretical debates, the current views of 
phoneticians and certainly of phonologists allow nothing so 
straightforward as a statement that some syllables are stressed 
and some a ren' t . 

So the paradox is this: while phonologists and 
phoneticians have been busy pushing their theoretical 
understanding of stress into new realms of abstractness and 
complexity, syntact icians and semanticists who are interested in 
stress and focus have been carrying on with the commonsense view 
of stress AND ALSO ADVANCING THEIR UNDERSTANDING. Many 
syntact icians and semanticists do acknowledge the existence of 
the theoretical debates in phonology and phonetics^ but clearly 
they believe that those needn't affect their own work, and for 
the most part it would seem that they're light. They may 
apologize for their use of capital letters to indicate stress, 
but they do it anyway* and it doesn't seem to matter very much- 

I suspect that if you asked the average syntactician 
working on stress and focus about this paradox, they would 
suggest that the situation is rather like the situation with 
Newtonian and Einsteinian physics. That is, stress really IS 
relational and abstract* but it only makes a difference in 
contexts that are of no syntactic relevance: you don't worry 
about relativity or gravity waves when you're tuning up your 
car, and you don't worry about the abstractness and 
relationality of stress when what you're really interested in is 
how it signals focus . 

But there's another possibility, which is that thifs is like 
the wave-particle debate over the physics of light. When you 
consider light in certain ways it seems like a wave, and when 
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you conaider it in other ways it seema like a stream of 
particles, and one of the challenges for 20th century physics 
has been to figure out how those observations can be reconciled. 
In other words, I suggesting that in some way we haven't worked 
out yet, the commonsense view of stress and the abstract 
relational view of stress really AREN'T incompatible, really ARE 
both right. This is the claim I'd like to explore in this 
paper. 



2. Syntagtnatic phenomena in metrical phonology 

First let's consider in somewhat more detail the relational 
or syntagmatic aspects of stress that are at the heart of 
metrical phonology. What is phonological ly odd about stress is 
that it crucially involves dependencies or comparisons between 
different parts of a given form or utterance. In the compound 
baby sitter , the syllable sit- is the most prominent syllable of 
sitter , but it's less prominent than the syllable ba-, which is 
the most prominent sylalble of baby , It's not singly that/ say, 
the syllable ba - has stress level [primary] from a paradigmatic 
set of possibilities, while the syllable sit- has stress level 
[secondary] from the same set. Rather, it's that somehow the 
very essence of the stress pattern on this phrase lies in the 
syntagmatic relationshir between the two syllables. 

More specifically, stress is CULMINATIVE, which means that 
it must define a single peak - a single most prominent point - 
within a given prosodic unit. Baby and sitter are both prosodic 
units, with a single peak of prominence each, but when they are 
combined into the prosodi': unit baby sitter the peak of one of 
them must emerge as the peak of the compound. The primariness 
of the stress on baby and the secondariness of that on s itter 
are in effect mutually defining; each provides the context for 
the other. 

This syntagmatic aspect has always fitted rather 
uncomfortably into phonological theory, which has grown up to 
deal with paradigmatic choices. But metrical phonology, 
beginning with II', has substantially changed the picture. As 
Mary Beckman suggests iri her excellent review of theories of 
prosodic phenomena (Beckman 1986, Chs. 1-3/ to which this 
section of the paper owes much) , what metrical phonology gives 
us is not so much a theory of rhythm as a way of talking about 
syntagmatic phenomena in phonology. The essentially syntagmatic 
character of stress is reflected in the Jtelational nutation 
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(2) 




W 9 



In this notation, LP and many since them have been at pains 
to point out, the labels w(eak) and 3(ttOng) do not imply any 
particular level of stress or any particular type of phonetic 
correlates, but only RELATIVE strength or prominence <!^ithin a 
particular structure or substructure. The fact that this 
notation has been revealingly extended to other syntagmatic 
phenomena in phonology, notably ^sonority' in Syllable 
structure, is indicative of its usefulness and its generality. 

As for the specifically cuXminative nature of stress, it's 
reflected in the ban on all-weak and all-strong branching, i.e. 
structures like those in (3) 

(3) 




WW s s 



If every node in a tree has exactly one and only one strong 
daughter, then the tree has to have a single strongest point - a 
^Designated Terminal Element (DTE)' in LP's terms - and that's 
precisely what culminativeness is all about. Note that you can 
still have a culminative structure even if you allow a given 
strong node to have multiple weak sisters, as in (4) . 




W W W 3 



Any subtree like (4) is still going to lead unambiguously to a 
single most prominent terminal node. I follow Beckm.jn in 
assuming that multiple branching needs to be allowed in metrical 
trees , 



3. Metrical representation of non-Syntagmat ic properties 

Despite the success of metrical ohonology in expressing the 
syntagmatic aspects of stress, everyone acknowledges that, in 
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some ^'ay, at least some propertie3 of stress are not relational 
or synt^gmatic at all. These aspects worked their way into the 
original LP metrical analysis of English stress and have been 
offending metrical phonologists' sense of elegance ever since. 
The most conspicuous problem in the description of English 
stress is vowel reduction, and the existence of minimal pairs 
like raider and rad ar. 

LP treated cases like these terms of a feature 

[+/-stre33j that could be applied to terminal elements of the 
Stress tree - syllables - more or less without regard to their 
place in structure. Thus: 



(5) 



A 



S w S W 

raider radar 
+ - + + 



The pluses and minuses indicate whether a given syllable is 
stressed; you can see that the relationship strong-weak can hold 
between either a stressed^unst ressed pair (as in raider ) or a 
St ressed-st ressed pair (as in radar) . 

One of the earliest responses to this analysis came from 
Selkirk (1980) , Selkirk says in effect, *What a pity to come up 
with a brand new theory th'*t replaces the feature [stress) with 
an obviously superior description, only to have the feature 
[stress] come in again through the back door to patch up some 
gaps in the analysis' . She proposes to get rid of the 
(+/-3tre33] feature by adding PROSODTC CATEGORIES to the 
<».b3tr^ct relational structure oosited by LP, Thus in place of 
(5) we will have 

(6) 



/\ 



/\ 



a a 

raider radar 



In raider , the word (<j) cc nsists of a single stress foot it.) , 
within which there is a strong-weak relation between the two 
Syllables ((T) . In radar, on the other hand, the word consists 
of two stress feet between which there is a strong-weak 
relation, and each str^^s foot contains only a single syllable. 
The relevance of all these notational modifications for the 
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problem of non^-syntagnatic properties is that prosodic 
categories, unlike the purely relational nodes in the LP 
metrical trees, can have intrinsic - paradigmatic or 
nonrelational - phonetic properties defined independently of 
their place in structure. in this example/ in Selkirk's words, 
^a syllable which IS A stress foot will never be interpreted as 
a weak [unstressed] syllable ... [B]eing a stress foot always 
implies some degree of prominence' . While Selkirk herself has 
since moved on to other idea3<l>, I'd like to suggest that her 
Original proposal is still the best way to integrate the 
paradigmatic or nonrelational a3i:>ects of stress and intonation 
into the syntagmatic and relational framework of the metrical 
analysis of prcsodic structure. 

Just to make clearer what I mean by prosodic categories 
having intrinsic phonetic properties tnat are definable 
independently of structure/ take the example of the utterance 
Oh! . This is simultaneously an utterance, an (i.itonational) 
phrase, possib'y a foot, a syllable, and a syllable rhyme. We 
could represent all this information in a spindly^looking tree 
like this: 

(7) 

Utt 
I 

p 
I 

F 
! 

a 

i 

R 

I \ 

[ou] 

Ungainly as this looks, it is NOT MEANINGLESS to buald such a 
tree of non-branching labelled nodes above a terminal element, 
because at each level in structure we are saying something 
different about the phonetic properties of the utterance. The 
Utterance node says that it begins and ends with silence, or 
something of the sort . The phrase node says something about the 
pitch contour. The Foot node says that there is an unreduced 
vowel . And so nn . Thl h i s the essence of what Sel ki rk was 
trying to do in her response to LP: to define prosodic 
categories in such a way that nonrelational prosodic properties 
can be integrated into metrical analyses along with the 
syntagmatic aspects. And that's what I want to do in order to 
integrate the commonsense view of stress into metrical 
theor i zing . 
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4. Is deaccenting ayntagmatic or paradigmatic? 

The rest of the paper concentrates primarily on the 
phenomenon of deaccenting that I discussed in my thesis (Ladd 
1980) - the use of reduced prominence to signal that an item is 
already in the discourse, given information, etc, Deaccenting 
is of interest in the context of this paper because, 
superficially, it appears to support the commonsen^e view of 
stress, and also because, on the closer inspection I gave it in 
my thesis, it appeared to be analysable purely in metrical 
syntagmatic terms . What I'll suggest here is that deaccenting 
does after all have a strong paradigmatic aspect to it - as 
suggested by the phrase ^reduced prominence' a few sentences 
bac)t - but that it's inextricably ent3ngle^.. in a basically 
syntagmatic structure, in a way that can give us some insight 
into more general problems. 

4.1. Deaccenting as syntagmatic strength reversal 
Deaccenting is illustrated in (8-10): 

(8) The only stuff written about this is in German, and I 
can't READ German, so I guess I'll have to work on 
something else. 

(9) SEVEN hundred, EIGHT hundred, NINE hundred, a THOUSAND. 

(10) Mary wanted to invite Bill for dinner, but John can't 
STAND the bastard. 

In (8) and (9) , German and hundred are deaccented because 
they're repeated in the discourse context; in (10) the bastard 
is deaccented because it is coref erential with Bi 1^ . In my 
thesis X took a fairly Bolingerian/Hallidayan view of these (cf. 
e.g. Bolinger 1972, 1986; Halliday 1967), saying that the 
location of stresses in these cases could be explained in terms 
of what I called DEFAULT ACCI:NT. In (8), for example, the 
stress is on read not for any ^positive' rea?*on5, such as focus 
or contrast, but specifically in order to deaccent German, which 
would otherwise be stressed. Similarly, in (10) the stress is 
on stand in order to deaccent the bastard. In (9), default 
accent works together with focus, in the sense that seven, 
eight , and nine are the part of eacw number name that carries 
more information, and hence have reason to be in focus, yet 
simultaneously they at€ the location where the default accent 
ends up in order to deaccent hundred<2>. 

As I said, this acccrnt is superficially consistent with 
the common sense view of stress (note that the stresses in 
(8)-(10) are given in the capital -letter notation!) - in fact, 
most of the discussion in my thesis was basea on Bolinger' s 
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decidedly paradigmatic pitch-accent analyses of these general 
topics. But because the LP account of the phonology of stress 
seemed superior in other respects to the pitch-accent view, 1 
was concerned in my thesis to establish that deaccenting IS 
phonologically syntagmatic or relational, and to get away ^rom 
treating deaccenting data in terms of the presence or absence of 
Some loosely defined level of stress on this word or that. 
Specifically, I showed that there are certain aspects of 
deaccenting that are puzzling under the commoisense account, but 
which can be readily explained if we treit deaccenting as a 
REVERSAL OF RELATIVE STRENGTH IN A METRICAL JRZE, 

The main such problem I dealt with was the case of 
RIGHTWARD SHIFT Of St *ss* In the classic case of deaccenting, 
stress shifts to the LtFT compared to the normal location You 
can see this from the two possible replies in (11): 

(11a) A Everything OK after your operation? 

B Don't talk to me about it - I'd like to STRANGLE 
the butcher I 

^^^^ butcher is deaccented to signal that it is an pithet 
referring to the doctor whose presence in the discourse can be 
inferred. The stress is shifted to the left from the neutral 
placem.ent on but che r <3> : 

(lib) A Everything OK after your operation? 

B Don't talk to me about it - I'd like to strangle 
the BUTCHER! 

In some cases, however, deaccenting shifts stress to the 
right<4> : 

(12a) A Where did you go just now? 

B I took the GARBAGE out. 
{12b) A What happened to all the garbage? 



B I took the garbage OUT. 
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(l3a) A Anything happen while I was out? 

B My PARENTS called. 
(I3b) A Maybe we 3hould call your parents and tell them, 

B My parents CALLED - they already know. 



What I suggested about all of these is that they could be 
given a unified description in terms of reversed strOng-weak 
nodes. So the trees (or relevant subtrees) in (11) and (13) 
will be modified as in (14a) and (14b) respectively<S> : 

(14a) 




W 3 S W 



/\ 

3trc\ngle the butcher strangle the butcher 

(14b) 




S W --> W 3 




my parents called my parents called 



This analysis embodies the obvious syntagmatic interpretation of 
my title: when one word is deaccented/ another word must be 
accented/ because of the relational nature of stress patterns. 
B'or further details o; this analysis/ see Ladd 1980/ Ch. 3. 

4.2. Deacc#*ntirg and focus as paradigmatic effects 

The syntagmatic node-reversal hypothesis just outlined 
works for a wider range of cases than a straight leftward shift 
rule based on the comrr»on3ense view/ but there are still ptobl^sms 
cases that don't fJt very comfortably into the analysis in 
terms of reversed strong and weak nodes* Here are two examples. 
In (15)/ the context was a discussion of somebody who used to be 
able to speak German well but haa then spent a long time living 
in Sweden and now spoke good Swedish but had trouble with 
German* My contribution to the discussion was: 
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(15) That' 3 what happened to MY FRENCH - it used to be 

goodr but then I spent a year in Germany and ended up with 

good Geman/ and now whenever I want to speak French I get 
German interference all over the place. 

The relevant part of this discourse is the very beginning: 
That^s what happened to MY FRENCH. There's clearly a double 
contrast or focus inten'^:,J here* On the one hand, we're talking 
about MY linguistic abilities rather than those of the person 
who lived in Sweden, and on the other hand, we're talking about 
knowledge of FRENCH getting lost rather than knowledge of 
German. If we didn't intend the extra focus or contrast on my , 
my would be unstressed; it would be somewhat shorter, possibly 
with a <^omewhat centralized vOwel, and with different FO 
contours along the following lines: 

(16a) 



(16b) 




That's what happened to MY FRENCH 



The problem for the reversed-nodes analysis is that the 
prominence on my - prominence that clearly signals some sort of 
focus " cannot be described in syntagmatic terms. Focus on my 
is being conveyed prosodically, but not by reversing nodes. 
It's not that rriy is strong relative to some sister constituent; 
in fact, my is clearly still weak relative to its st rong sister 
F rench , and when this sentence was uttered in its original 
context, my had something that might reasonably be called 
^secondary stress' . Rather, the reason we perceive my as 
focaliy stressed is that it is STRONGER OR MORE PROKTNENT THAN 
IT WOULD BE IN A NON-FOCAL CONTEXT - i,e. Stronger Lr.an some 
other paradigmatic possibility. 

Another example of the same sort of thing, this one from ny 
thesis, is based on the case of butcher as an epithet for 
'doctor' : 
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(17a) A Everything OK after your operation? 
B Don't talk to me about it! 




The butcher charged me a thousand bucks! 



The ravages of inflation have taken the bite out of this example 
since I first used it, hut whatever the size of the bill, the 
point is that we have a clearly secondary stress on butcher and 
a clear epithet interpretation. If instead of a secondary 
stress we have a primary stress on butcher/ we once again get 
incoherent racing about the man who sells meat (cf. footnote 3): 

(17b) A Everything OK after your operation? 

B Don't talk to me about it' 




The butcher charged me a thousand bucks! 



As with the case vt my French, it's difficult to express the 
prosodic difference between the epithet and non-epithet versions 
of the butcher in syntagmat ic terms; it seems to depend fairly 
locally on the degree of prominence on butche "'<6> . So there's a 
problem with the syntagmatic definitions of deaccenting and 
focus: in (15) and (17) they seem to be a matter of 
paradigmatic degrees or revels of prominence/ rather than 
anything relational . 

Notice something else about the way the paradigmatic 
prominence is used in these examples - the same degree of 
prominence can have different effects on different 
lexico-syntactic classes. First consider the difference between 
the deaccented (epithet) and neutral (literal) interpretations 
of butcher in (17a) and (17b) . As I just said/ the difference 
between these two readings is signalled here by the use of a 
secondary stress (deaccented) instead of a primary stress 
(neutral) . Now consider the difference between the focused and 
non^focused interpretations of my^ in the phrase French. This 
can be signalled by the presence or absence of SECONDARY stress 
my with no stress is neucral, my with stress - even secondary 
stress - is focused. This means that the FUNCTION of secondary 
stress depends on what kind of lexical item we're dealing with: 
specifically/ secondary stress means ^thi? is deaccented' when 
it occurs on a noun and ^this is focused' when it occurs on a 
pronoun. More generally, I suggest that the situation is 
something like the following: 
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Function words <e,g, m^) normally are unstressed, but for 
reasons of emphasis/ focus /contrast they may acqui re a 
stress (either primary or secondary, depending on the 
context) . Nouns (e.g. butcher ) normally have a primary 
(nuclear) stress, but for contextual reasons this may be 
reduced to a secondary 3tre3s<7>. 

This, incidentally, is the paradigmatic interpretation of the 
phenomenon referred to in the title - one word's strength 
(secondary stress on a pronoun, to signal focus) is another 
word's weakness (secondary stress on a nounr to signal 
deaccenting) . That's in addition to the obvious syntagmatic 
interpretation illustrated in the preceding section. 

In any case, it now seems to me that it was a mi3ta)ce to 
try Lo reduce deaccenting to a matter of relative strength - 
i.e. to reversal of a syntagmatic strength relation. Instead, 
to a considerable extent, the signalling of focus and 
deaccenting is based on a neutral DEGREE of prominence - for 
various part of speech types there's a paradigmatic choice of 
degree of prominence from a set of possibilities. Based on that 
neutral choice, focus (newness, contrast, etc.) is signalled by 
an increase in the degree of prominence, or promotion, while 
deaccenting (givennesSi coref erentiality, etc.) is signalled by 
a decrease in the degree of prominence, or demotion. 

How can we integrate an analysis like this into the 
metrical description of stress that we want for other reasons? 



5. Metrical interpretation of the commonsense v' -^w of stress 

In order to make the kinds of descriptive statements I've 
just been making, we have to be able to treat the notions of 
primary stress, secondary stress, and unstressed as degrees of 
prominence thaL are statable independently of any given 
utterance context, I., propose to do this, as I suggested 
earlier, by defining them in terms of prosodic ca'-gories. 

First we'll posit two prosodic categories, )0T (F) and 
PHRASE (P) . Foot has properties of the sort that . elkirk talked 
about - unreduced vowel quality and full syllable duration - and 
is equivalent to Selkirk's Phrase has primarily 

intonational correlates - it's the domain of an intonation 
contO'^r, For expository purposes I'll assume here that phrase 
is the next higher prosodic category above fooL^ as in (7) 
above, though I'm well aware that this runs counter to the work 
of e.g* Nespor and vogel 1986 and Pier rehumbert and Beckman 
1988. 1 don't intend what follows as a definitive and 
all-encompassing proposal on prosodic structure, but only as an 
illustration of now to go about integrating the paradigmatic 
aspects into the relational structure of metrical phonology. 
Many detaxis remain to be worked out; one Crucial further point 
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is made in sec* 6 below* 

I assume that the difference between stressed and 
unstressed is^ as Selkirk first suggested, the difference 
between being a foot and not being a foot. Thus the difference 
between the two renditions of my Fren -^h could be something like 
the following<8>: 

(18a) 

P 

f 

F 

/\ 

my French 



(leb) 

P 

Fw Fs 

I I 

my French 

The difference between primary and secondaiy stress, meanwhile, 
is the difference between being the strong foot of a phrase and 
being a weak foot* Thus in (18b), the stress on my is 
secondary, while that on F renc h is primary or nuclear. 

In other words, we'll define ^neutral' prominence for a 
noun as 

(19a) 

P 
I 

FS 

and ^ reduced' or Meaccented' prominence as 
(19b) 

P 
I 

Fw 

For a pronoun, etc., neut rai prominence is 
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(20a) 

F 

I 

C 

which by definition cannot be deaccented or made less prominent, 
while increased prominence for focus, contrast, etc. is 

(20b) 

P 

I 

F 

The structure in (20b), with Only F instead of Fw or Fs, says 
that the very fact of being a foot is enough to signal increased 
prominence on a function word. It doesn't matter whether the 
foot is weak or strong in the phrase (i.e. it doesn't matter 
whether it has primary or secondary stress) . This is unlilce the 
situation with nounS in (19a) and (l9b), where the difference 
between weak and strong in the phrase is exactly what signals 
deaccenting , 

Notice that this analysis subsumes the proposal in my 
thesis to treat deaccenting as syntagmatic strength reversal. 
The reason for this is that the strength reversal will happen 
automatically GIVEN THE WELL-FORMEDNESS CONDITIONS ON TREES. 
Take the case of My parents CALLED . The neutral version of tnis 
wculd be 

(21a) 



P 




My parents called 



To deaccent the subject, we must give it secondary stress, i.e. 
put it in the configuration shown in (19b). But we can't just 
do that in the tree as it stands, because that would yield the 
ill-formed structure 
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(21b) 



P 



/\ 



Fw Fw 




My parents called 



It's therefore necessary to promote the verb* yielding the 
correct tree: 



In other words* the node reversal happens indirectly* as a 
consequence of reducing the prominence level on the subject and 
the resulting violation of culminativeness . The phonological 
essence of deaccenting is the paradigmatic demotion from primary 
to secondary stress, not node reversal itself. 

If we adopt this scheme, the difference in example (17)* 
where the literal reading of butcher has a primary stress and 
the epithet reading has a secondary stress* will have to be 
treated as a matter of one phrase or two, according to these 
definitions : 



(21c) 



P 




My parents called 
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(22a) 



Utt 




(22b) 



The butcher charged me a thousand bucks 



Utt 




The butcher charged me a thousand buc)c3 



This may seem like a drawback, but in fact it can be made 
consistent with the phonetic facts about what I'm calling 
primary and secondary stress (cf, ti;e first par.^graph of 
footnote 6) . Not only that, but can be used to shew how the 
analysis in terrns of prosodic categories resolves a lot of 
outstanding issues between the commonsense view of stress and 
the abstract metrical view. Here's how: 

Looked at in one way, the structure in (22b) justifies 
Culicover and Rochemont's view (cf. the second paragraph of 
footnote 6) that the primary stresses on butcher and bucktj are 
equal, since both are the nuclei of their respective phrases. 
At the same time, there are good reasons to suggest that at the 
next higher level of structure the two P nodes are in a 
weak*sti:ong relationship - as shewn in the tree - which 
justifies the traditional view that bucks is the nucleus of the 
whole sentence. What my analysis says, in effect, is that both 
butcher and buck s have primary stress, yet at the same time 
bu^)cs is stronger than butcher . This superficially paradoxical 
statement ia meaningful if we take primary stress, secondary 
stress, and unf^ressed to be paradigmatic categories, and fine 
differences of relative prominence to be a matter of syntagmatic 
structure. That is the essence of the proposal I've made in 
this paper. 
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6. Compound prosodic domains 

The kind of analysis in (22b) r in which we can recognize 
differences of relative syntagmatic prominence between resses 
of the same paradigmatic category^ needs to be extendea ! we're 
going to be able to account for all the structural distinctions 
that can potentii:lly be expressed by fine details of stress. 
This brief final .section amounts to an extended footnote saying 
that I've thought about this and have already proposed a 
solution. 

One of the central claims of the analysis of English stress 
presented in SPE (Chomsky and Halle 1968) is that there is no 
pr" "ipled limit to the depth of stress subordination. That iS/ 
there's no limit on the depch of culminative relations r like the 
one in baby sitter/ that can be reflected in the phonetic 
details of utterances. This claim, although it attracted a lot 
of unfavorable critical reactions when it was first made, went 
on to become one of the cornerstones of metrical phonology. The 
very notation of metrical phonology embodies the notion of 
unlimited stress si^bordination: there's no limit to the depth 
of a stress tree. 

But work in other areas of metrical phonology has led a lot 
of investigators to a potentially contradictory conclusion, 
which is that there's a fixed nur.iber of prosodic category types 
that determines the depth of prosodic trees. This conclusion 
goes by the name of the ^Strict Layer Hypothesis' (SLH) (Selkirk 
1984:26; Nespor and Vogel 1986:7; and cf. Pierrehumoert and 
Beckman 1988/ ch. 6) . If the SLH is right, and if the analysis 
I've just given is based on the set of categories in tree (7) 
above, then I'm incapable of expressing anything more than the 
three levels of stress for which I've provided definitions, plus 
a few additional distinctions bro-j ^ht about by syntagmatic 
prominence relations as in (22b) . 

But I don't think the SLH is right. In a forthcoming paper 
(Ladd ms . ) , I've suggested on a lot of independent grounds that 
metrical theory needs to allow for the existence of what I call 
^Compound prosodic domains' (CPD) . A CPD/ like a syntactic 
compound, is a constituent of category x whose immediate 
constituents are themselves of category X - lake a compound foot 
(a foot consisting of t';o or more feet) or a compound phrase (a 
phrase consisting of two or more phrases) . CPDs violate the 
letter of the SLH, in other words, but they still allow for a 
small fixed hierarchy of prosodic category types. 

What this means for the analysis presented here is that we 
can recognize a potentially unlimited numb^ii. of distinctions 
between stresses of the .^ame paradigmatic category. That is, we 
can extend the kind of analysis in (22b) to cases like the 
following : 
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(23a) 



Fw F3 

l\ 

a purple marker 




(23b) 



Fw 



F3 Fw 




<r cr 

a dried out marker 



(23c) 



/W 

Fw Fw Fs 



cr a 

a dry black marker 



If analyses like these are permitted, it's possible to recognize 
unlimited stress subordination AND at the same time to give 
clear definitions of a small number of stress categories that 
function paradignvatically in signal ling focus and other 
pragmatic effects, Thij goes a long way toward resolving the 
p iradox I started with, and makes it seem possible that 
conflicts between the comironsense v^ew of stress and the 
sophisticated metrical view will ultimately wither away. 
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FOOTNOTES 

* On stylistic grounds it will be clear that this written 
version differs little from my spoken presentation at the 
Conference, and I would like tc make explicit that some of the 
ideas here are still in rather preliminary form. Without 
wanting to spread the responsibility for any of the 
preliminariness, I would nevertheless like to thank Steve isarJ, 
with whom X am working on the general problem of ^syntax-prosody 
mapping', for good discussions of some of this material. 

1. Specifically, Selkirk (1984) rejects the 
prosodic'Category approach in favor of the so-called grid-only 
model. Ironically, the grid-only model once again has 
paradigmatic non-relational features getting attached to certain 
elements in a string without regard to their place in structure. 
Selkirk starts by assigning a pitch accent (effectively a 
feature [•♦■PA], though she claims otherwise) to sel3cted 
syllable?/ and then builds the relational grid according to 
where the pitch accents are. 

2. I acknowledge that my term default accent for this sort 
of thin^ has been caught up in the march of lexical change, and 
I would like to withdraw it. Computer jargon is far more 
widespread now than it was in 1975/ when I coined the term, and 
nowadays anybody encountering thv; term for the first time would 
assume that it means an accent that occurs on a particular word 
in the absence of specific reasons to occur somewhere else - in 
other words, ^normal' stress. 1 would welcome suggestions for a 
replacement term for my original meaning of default accent, 
since the actual analysis, if not the terminology, still seems 
appropriate . 

3. Obviously, the ^neutral*' cress placement is 
contextually inappropriate here, referring as it apparently does 
to a man who sells meat; the point is sinply to illustrate the 
leftward shift of stress that is commonly seen in deaccenting. 

4. Example (13) was primarily intended to support a claim 
that the neutral stress pattern in [subject] + (intransitive 
predicate] sentences like My parents called puts the main stress 
on the subject. This is a perennial sticking point in the 
analysis of English stress placement (for a review see 
Gussenhoven 1983; for some progress see Faber 1?87) and is 
essentially irrelevant here. The point is simply thatf when 
there is contextual reason to deaccent parents , the stress in 
this sentence shifts to the RIGHT relative to the neutral stress 
pattern seen in the *out of the blue* context. 

5 . Ignoring graphical problems with the discontinuous 
constituency, this explanation applies to took the garbage out 
as well. With neutral stress, garbage is strong and the 
discontinuous verb took out is weak. Deaccenting garbage 
reverses this p^ctern, making took out strong; within that 
constituent, out is stronger than took , so Lue main sentence 
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stress ends up on out. whether this kind of analysis can be 
integrated into a metrical structure that doesn't allow 
discontinuous constituency is well beyond the scope of this 
paper, 

6. By any reasonable definition, both (17a) and (17b) have 
a pitch accent on butcher. in my thesis I tal)ced about these in 
terms of Bolinger's taxonomy - the difference between a B-accent 
(epithet interpretation) and an A^accent (literal 
interpretation). But Bolinger's taxonomy has been misused so 
often that I don't want to tie my analysis to it here - instead 
I've just called these secondary and primary stress. These 
terms can be given more explicit meaning in terms of a 
Pierrehumbert-style tcnal analysis, but this is unfortunately 
beyond the topic of tnis paper. 

Actually, there is an alternative interpretation here, 
which is that in the epithet case we have the relationship 
v*<3a)c-strong, whereas in the non-epithet case the stresses are 
equal. This would appear to be the interpretation preferred by 
Culicover and Rocherront 1982, I thinJt this is undesirable 
because it involves allowing strong-strong as well as 
weak-strong relations in metrical phonology, but rather than 
specifically arguing against their proposal I'll suggest a 
solution to this below (cf . example 22b) . 

7. As for verbs and adj^ctives, in many contexts they have 
secondary stress as their neutral degree of prominenre (cf. 
Schmerling 1976, Ladd 1980), but there are lots of exceptions 
and problems that are not relevant here. 

8. I emphasize that these are only possibilities, in 
particular, it seems likely that in the context of the full 
sentence That.' s what happened to m^ FRENC:i , the unstressed my 
would be attached to a PRECEDING foot happened to my. Again, 
the details of such syntax-prosody mismatches lie well outside 
the scope of the discussion here. 
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Two Analyses of Korean Verb Inflections* 

Steven G. Lapointc 
Wayne State University 



In a recent paper, Yoon and Yoon (1990) have argued against an approach 
lo V inflections like that proposed in Lapointc (1988), in which the scope 
mismatches exhibited by such elenicnts ar*, resolved by autolexical association in 
the interface between Logical Represcntaiioii (LR) and Morphosyntactic 
Representation (MSR). Instead, Yoon and Yoon contend that facts from Korean 
involving the interaction of V inflections with conjunction and negation support the 
view proposed by Pollock (1989) and Chomsky (1989) within the Government 
Binding (GB) theory, in which function elements act as heads of distinct phrases in 
the syntax and are joined with their hosts by Head Movement, an instance of the 
more general rule Move a. The purpose of the present paper is to point out a 
number of shortcomings* with the Yoons* arguments and to show that, contrary to 
their claim, an autolexical an^u; sis involving LR to moiphology associations can in 
fact handle the data which they discuss. 

The paper will proceed as follows. After briefly reviewing some basic facts 
about Korean morphology. I will present the analysis of V inflections that the 
Yoons propose, along with the data which tfiey use to suppon the analysis, I will 
then examine a number of empirical problems which arise from their account. 
Next, I will turn to an autolexical analysis of the Korean V markers. The properties 
of these elements suggest that they arc edye inflacrionji - inflections that arc attached 
to a marginal word of a phrase rather than being attached to the lexical head of the 
phrase in the usual way, a type of element whose properties have recently come 
under close scrutiny (cf Nevis, 1985; Zwicky, 1987; Lapointc. 1990). These 
Items show certain similarities both to regular head-attached inflections and to 
simple clitics. As a result, the autolexical account to be presented he. z will locate 
edge inflections with respect to these other types of elements, whUe remaining 
consistent with the general autolexical approach to head inflections. 

L Some Basic Facts about Korean Morphology 

Korean morphology is roughly templatic; in any case, viewing it as such 
will not have much bearing on the subsequent discussion. The diagram in (1) 
summarizes the template for the V suffixes in Korean, foUowing Yoon and Yoon. 

( 1 ) Korean V suffix template 

Stem - Causative/Passive - Honorific ^1 -{Tcnsc/Aspect/RctioTcnse } - Mood - II 
12 3 4 

- (Juoiative - Discourse stiffix - Plural 
5 6 7 

The suffixes in slots 1 and 2 arc pretty clearly straight morphological affixes, while 
those in slots 5-7 arc equally clearly phonological clitics, i.e.. independent syntactic 
elements that arc attached by means of phonological processes. The debate 
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concerns the status of the tense and mood markers in slots 3 and 4. Sonic examples 
taken from the Yoons' paper are given in (2).l 

(2) a. nAk-6ss-ta 

cat-PST-DECL 
\ ate y' 

b. n*ic-hi-6ss*ta 
cat-PASS-PSTDECL 
*x was eaten* 

c . mSk-hi-si-fisS'Sss-tMa-ko-yo-tQl 
cat-PASS-HON-PST-PERF-RETRO-DECL-QUOT-DISCSUFF-PLUR 
•you all, I recall with surprise that the honorable one had been eaten* 

A similar ten^Iate can be set up for Korean Ns, although the details of that template 
are largely irrelevant for the issues at hand Thenc is, however, an interesting 
difference between verbal a"d nominal moiphology in this language to which I will 
return in the ensuing discussion. 

2. Yoon and Yoon*s Analysis 

Turning now to the Yoons* proposals, these authors want to say that the 
elements in slots 3 and 4 are function elenxnts which form separate function 
phrases in the synt^ and that the affixes merge with the V through the V's raising 
to the higher positions occupied by those items. So, in a sentence like (Sa)^ the 
bracketed pr^cate would have an analysis like that sketched in (3b). 

(3) a. John -i [m6k-6ss-ia] 

John-NOM 
'John ate' 
b, MP 




m6k- ^ 

Here the Yoons arc relying on the work of Pollock (1989) who argues for a 
decomposition of the GB category INFL in English and French into distinct 
function phrases headed by the Tense (Tns) and Agreement (Agr) elements. In 
Korean, we would need a Mood Phrase (MP), containing a mood marker and a 
Tense Phrase (TnsP), the latter of which in turn would dominate a tense marker and 
a VP. The V would then move up to the Tns position via Move a, with the 
combined form m6k 6ss moving up to the M position to yield the final form. 

There arc 2 main arguments which Yoon and Yoon present in favor of 
analyzing these Tns and M markers as syntactically separate elements, one based on 
coordination facts, the other relying on the behavior of so-called "long form" 
negadon. 
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2*1 Coordination facts. First, the standard constituency test for coordination 
indicates that these clemrnts arc syntactic constituents, and not just morphcnics, 
since they can be left behind when the remainder of the VP is conjoined When this 
occurs, the Tns arid M markers of the second conjunct operate over tlie whole 
conjunction. Thus, all of the Ss in (4) are grammatical. 

(4) a. [John-i pap*Ql m6k-6ss-ta] kfliiko [Mary-ka ppang-01 m6k-6ss-ta] 
rice CONJ bnjad 

b. [John-i pap-Ql m6k-6ss]*ko [Mary-^a ppang-Ql m6k-6ss-tal 

CONJ 

c. (John-i pap-Ql m6kl-ko [Mary-ka ppang-Ol mOk-Oss-ta] 
all ^ John ate tnc meal and Mary ate the ^ead' 

In (4a) we have two full MPs conjoined by the independent function word kfilikfit 
in (4b) wc have two TnsPs conjoined by the particle -kfi, where the M marker in the 
second conjunct operates over the whole conjunction, and in (4c) we have two VPs 
conjoined, where now the Tns and the M markcn^ in the second conjunct operate 
over the remaining structure.^ 

Such an array of facts is expected under an analysis like that sketched in (3), 
since for (4a) we would have a structure like (5a) involving two conjoined MPs, for 
(4b) we would have tfie structure in (5b), where the single M marker lies outside 
the conjoined TnsPs, and for (4c) we would have (5c), where both the Tns and the 
M maricers lie outside the conjoined VP 3 



(5) 



a. 



MP 



CONJ 
I 

.,-6ss-ta kuliko 





VP 
...rnOk- 




CONJ VP 

I ^ 
-ko ...m6k 



The Yoons also observe that causative and passive marke. s, which appear in slot 1 , 
cannot be stranded by conjunction in this way, as is expected under this analysis, 
since i: claims that these elements do not form independent phrases in the syntax. 
2*2 "Long form" negation facts. The second argument tiiat Yoon and Yoon 
provide involves the so-called "long form" negation, which involves a panicle -Ej 
attached to the V stem followed by the stem anh - which is suffixed with the 
appropriate Tns and M markers; an example is given in (6). 
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(6) John-i pap"iil mftk-Ci anh-ass-ta 

Ncg 

'John did not eat the mcar 

The stem term anh- can appear cither in both conjuncts of a coordinate structure, as 
in (7a), or in the final one, as in (7b). In the latter case, where no other markers 
occur with the V in the first conjunct, the negative applies over the whole 
conjunction. 

(7) a. [John i o-Ci anh]-ko [Mary^ka ttona-Ci anhj-ass-ta 

come-Ci leave-Ci 
b. [John-i o]'ko [Mary-ka tiona-Ci] anh-ass-ta 
both - John did not come and Mary did not leave' 

Since this behavior parallels that of the tense and mood markers, the Yoons assume 
that the negative stem also fomfis its own phrase in the syntax, which lies between 
the TnsP and the VP, as illustrated in (8a). Then, in (8b), which sketches the 
structure for (7b), the negative stem lies outside the conjoined VP, and the 
assumption is that the negative element takes scope only over phrases that it c- 
commands - in (8b), the conjoined VP. 




This analysis makes a further interesting prediction about the interaction of tense 
and negation. If the first conjunct lacks tense, the scope of a negative element in the 
second conjunct should include both conjuncts, while if the first conjunct indi^ 
tense, the sc<^ of the negative should be confined to the second conjunct. This 
prediction proves to be correct; cf. (9a) vs. (9b) below. The structure for (9b) i^ 
given in (9c), where the scope of the negative stem clearly docs not include the first 
conjunct, and indeed, given the Yoons' assumptions about constituency, it cannot, 
leading to the desired interpretation, 

(9) a. [John-i pap-fll mftk) ko [Mary-ka sul-ul masi^Ci] anh-ass-ta 

beer drink 

John did not eat the meal and Mary did not drink the beer* 
b. [John-i pap-ul rndk-fissl-ko (Mary-ka sul-01 masi-Ci anh-assl-ta 
'John ate the meal and Mary did not drink the beer' 
^ (9a) 
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3. Problems with Yoon and Yoon*s Analysis 

As enticing as Yoon and Yoon*s arguments arc, they nonetheless suffer 
from several drawbacks. The problems here fall into two sets. The first involves 
the validity of the constituency test argument that the Yoons employ, while the 
second involves the existence of alternative analyses for the long fomi negation 
facts. Once these problem areas are examined, the affixes-as-functional heads 
analysis looks a good deal less compelling. 
3.1 Constituency tests 

3.1J Other constituency tests. Turning first to the constituency tests, there 
arc several issues which the Yoons' arguments raise. In particular, constituency 
tests arc most compelling when several of them combine to yield the same 
conclusions about which elements form syntactic constituents. Thus, if Tns and M 
mariccrs arc independent syntactic elements in Korean, we would expect other 
constituc icy tests to corroborate that fact. For example, (i) the placetnent of 
parcntheticals, (ii) responses to questions, and (iii) pro-form substitution should all 
show that the Tns and M markers arc syntactically separable elements. However, 
the first two of these fail to provide the expected suppon . Thus, it is not possible 
to insert a parenthetical or commentary marker between the V stem and a Tns or M 
marker As shown in (10), the parenthetical Cfingmal 'really* may occur after the 
subject NP or after the object NP, but it may nat occur between the V stem and the 
past Tns maricer. nor can it appear between the past Tns marker and the M marker. 
However, under the Yoons* account, wc would expect that such elements should 
occur in all rf these positions in examples like (10). 

(10) a. John i C5ngmal pap-01 m6k'6ss-ta 
really 

b. John-i pap-Ql CSngmal m6k-5ss-ta 
c* John-i pap-Ql m6k-C6ngmal- 6ss-ta 
d.* John-i pap-QI m6k-6ss-C6ngmal-ta 

Furthermore, in question responses, it is not possible to use a V that lacks 
Tns and M maikers. Tl<erefore, if we ask the question in (11a), we can answer as 
in (1 lb) but not as in (1 Ic) or (1 Id). Again, on Yoon and Yoon s account all of the 
responses in (1 Ib-d) should be grammatical."* 
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(11) a. Spkr. A: John-i pap-Ql m6k-6ss-ni? 

QUEST 
'Did John eat the meal?' 

b. Spkr. B: Ne, m6k-fiss-U 

'Yes, (he) ate (it)' 

c. * Nc, m6k-6ss 

d. * Ne, m6k 

Turning now to the third constituency test, pro-form subsntution, we do 
find support for the syntactic independence of the Tns and M elements here, but the 
properties of this construction in Korean appear to reduce to those of inflected Vs in 
coordination structures, and hence this test does not offer any support independent 
from that presented by the coordination test The Yoons cite examples like (12), 
where the Y kOlOhantfl 'do so' is supposed to replace the preceding MP in ( 1 2a) 
AspcctP (which we have not discussed here) in Clb), and TnsP in (12c). 

(12) a. John-i ton-i manh-ass-<iss-ko Mary-to kiil6hicss-6ss-ta 

J-NOM money-NOM plenty-PST-PERF-DECL-CONJ M-also do so- . . 

b. John-i ton-i manh-ass-ko Mary-to kQ16hsss-6ss-ta 

c. John-i ton-i manh-ko Mary-to kfll6hJBSs-6ss-ta 
all = 'John had plenty of money and Mary did too' 

However, such facts are equally consistent with saying that the main V kfilfthanta is 
simply replacing the VP, the lowest of the phrases In Yoon and Yoon's structures 
ui all of these cases, with the Tns and M markers in the second conjunct operating 
over the whole conjunction, as they do in the non-pro-V cases we have already 
examined. If this is the correct approach to take for sentences with this pro-V form 
then they really just reduce to cases of conjunction again, and we do not have an 
independent test for constituency here. 

So, of the three additional constiniency tests, parenthetical placement and 
quesnon responses go against Yoon and Yoon's analysis, while prx>-form 
substitution appears to reduce to the coordination test again. This is not the sort of 
compelling evidence that we would need in order to be convinced about the 
syntactic independence of the Korean Tns and M markers. Moreover, there arc 
problems with the coordination test itself in these cases. 
3.1.2 More on coordination. If Tns and M markers are in fact syntactic 
constinjcnts in Korean, then they themselves should be conjoinable, as should bare 
V stems. Neither is possible, however, as shown in (13). 

(1.^) a.* John-i pap-ul m6k-6ss-kiSliko-kess-ta 

FUT 

■John did and will cat the meal' 
b.* John-i pap-iSl Cis- kQliko m6k-6ss-ta 
cook 

'John cooked and ate the meal' 

Thus, it is not possible to conjoin two V inflections, even if they fill the same slot, 
as the past and future markers -fisj and -Iscss do in ( 1 3a). Likewise, in (1 3b) it is 
not possible to conjoin bare V stems with the separate function word kflJIio 

Two points need to be noted about (13b). First, bare N sterns can count as 
whole words in Korean, whereas V stems typically require an affix in slot 4 in 
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order to stand as fuU words; this is the difference between V and N morphology 
that I alluded to above, a difference pointed out in Cho and Morgan (1987), As a 
result, it is possible to conjoin bare N stems using the separate conjunction word 
kiUikQ, as shown in (14a), taken from Cho and Morgan s paper. 

(14) a. (tr Cho and Morgan (1987)'s (7)] 

Na-nun Cak, phyfinCi, kQliko kongCak-Ql ilk-6ss-ta 
I-TOP letter notebook 

1 read the book, the letter, and the notebook' 
b. John-i pap-Ql ei-kom6k-6ss-ta 
John cooked and ate the meal' 

Thus, there is no general prohibition in Korean against using the conjunction kOliko 
to conjoin unaffixed stems. 

Second, it is possible to conjoin V stems, but only if the marker -Kq is 
attached to the stem, as in (14b). However, this is only possible because the 
conjunction is itself a slot 4 word^forming affix in such cases, and hence we arc no 
longer dealing with bare V stents. 

The conclusion to be drawn about the constituency tests in the case of the 
Korean V inflections seems then to be the one given in (15). 

(15) Conclusion about consriniency icsts 

The caly standard constiniency test results that support Tns and M 
markers as separate syntactic elements in Korean arc phrasal conjunctions of 
the sons in (4); all others suggest that these items are not independent 
syntactic entities. 

Therefore, so long as we can provide a plausible independent account of the 
semantic distributivity facts in (4). we will have disposed with the single type of 
consntuency fact that suppons the affixes^as-funcuonal-hcads approach to Korean 
V markers. Such an account wiU be given below. Before that though, I would like 
to turn to an alternative analysis of the long fonm negation facts in (6) - (9) 
3*2 An alternative account of long form negation. While several possible 
counterproposals to the one offered by Yoon and Yoon for the long form negation 
facts could be explored at this point. I wiU focus my attention here on jus? one of 
these .5 Suppose that the negative element anh- is a regular V stem taking a -Si- 
marked, tenselcss VP complement; then the scope facts in (7) and (9) will follow 
directly, as shown in (16) and (17). 
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(17) a. Alternate structure for (9b) 

VP 




of Neg 

In ( 16a) we simply have two conjoined VPs, each containing anh-. while in (16b) 
we have a conjoined VP complement to aah-, and so anh-*s scope includes the 
whole conjunction. In ( 17a), on the other bsind, we have conjoined VPs in which 
anh; is the head of the second, and so its scope docs not include the first VP 
conjunct. The reason why cases like (9b) cannot have a structure like (16b) here, 
i.e., the tree given in (17b), is that anh-*s complement has to be tenselefts . but a 
whole VP conjunction cannot be tenseless if one of its conjuncts is tensed and the 
other is tenseless, as is the case here. Hence, the ungrammaticality of the unwanted 
structures m cases like (9b) on this account boils down to their involving instances 
of unlike phrases being conjoined. Notice that (19a) docs not suffer from this 
problem, since what is conjoined there are two VPs, both of which arc tensed. 

Assuming that this or some other alternative analysis of long form negation 
can be maintained, we may conclude that the long fonm negation facts do not 
necessarily lend further support to an analysis in which the Tns and M markers art 
taken to be heads of separate syntactic phrases. 

4. An Autolexical Account 

4.1 Basic distributional properties of the 7 markers. The proposal that I 
now wish to present follows recent autolexical studies by Sadock (1985» 1989) in 
assuming that inflections do not have representations in the syntax but do have them 
in the morphology and in logical representations. If we take this assumption to 
apply to edge inflections as well as to regular head inflections, then it will apply to 
the Kcrcan V markers we have been concerned with here. Consequently, we can 
avoid from the outset the problems with the standard constituency tests that Yoon 
and Yoon*s account faces, since the V markers now do not have a syntactic 
existence, and so they should not behave like syntactic elements under those tests, a 
prediction consistent with the data we have already reviewed. 



The hean of the present proposal depends on the adoption of an idea that 
has been argued for in a number of recent works, including Anderson (1986), 
Woodbury (1989), Halle (1989), and Baker (1990), naiiicly. that the morphology 
involves two distinct levels of representation - morphosyntax (MSR) and 
morphophonology (MPR), where the mcaphosyniactic level includes information 
about morphosyntactic features, lexical categories^ hierarchical relations among 
affixes, and affix templates, while the moiphophonological level includes 
information about phonological features, level ordering effects, and phonological 
words. Of particular importance to the present study is the assumption that strict 
linear ordering constraints on stems and affixes hold at both of these mOTphological 
levels. In addition, I will follow Lapointc (1987. 1988, to appcar/1988) in 
assuming that the linear ordering of words and phrases is defmed on the level of 
Syntactic Structure (SS) and that there is a level of Logical Representation (LR) 
whose constituents are not constrained by linear ordering restrictions. 

In accordance with recent autolexical analyses, the structures generated in 
these autonomous components are tied together by association lines that link lexical 
elements in one with lexical elements in another. These associations arc governed 
by various general principles which require near-congruence in the structures 
containing these lexical elements; the fact that absolute congruence is not required 
pemiits the theory to account for various mismatches in the strucniral relations in 
the representations across levels. How this near-congnicncc is to be formulated has 
been a major concern of autolexical work. I adopt here the proposals of Lapointc 
(1987, to appear/1988) that (a) the notion of association plane is important for 
autolexical analysis* (b) within an association plane, lines do not cross, (c) for 
associations involving LR or SS with MSR» each lexical category type defines a 
separate association plane (so there is one plane for Ns, another plane for Vs, etc.), 
and (d) the items associated are maximal lexical categories. The extension of these 
assumptions in the case of MSR-to-MPR links in the present context is (a) that the 
entire set of MPk trees for a given sentence or phrase constitutes a single 
association plane and (b) that the items associated arc preterminal categories, so that 
individual stems and affixe* are linked, and not just whole words. Finally, lexical 
entries arc allowed to lack a representation at a given level, but such gaps art 
marked and cosdy. Thus, the kinds of mismatches arising in the case of head and 
edge inflections discussed above - that they have representations in LR, MSR, and 
MPR, hnt not in SS - are assumed to add a cost to a grammar which includes them. 

Now, the problem with edge inflections in general, and with the Korean V 
markers in particular, is that we want them to behave like clitics, in that they have to 
be associated as if they were adjacent to the first or last element in a phrase, while at 
the same time treating them like regular inflections in terms of their logical 
propenies. This can be done as in (18).^ 

(18) Analysis of Edpe Inflections 

a. Edge inflections aje like simple^ bound- word clitics (Nevis, 1985; 
Zwicky, 1977, 1987) in that they form constituents separate from their hosts 
ilLMSR but form single constituents aath their hosts in MPR . 

b. Edge inflections differ from bound-word clitics in not having SS 
representations. 

c. Edge inflections are like regular head inflections in lacking a SS 
representation but are unlike head inflections in not combinine with their hosts 
in MSR. 
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To see how this works, let us go through a case of a head inflection and a 
simple clitic, and then return to the Kmvan ed^e inflections. The English simple 
past tense maiicer represents a case of a head inflection. The LR for a S like (19a) 
would be something like (19b) (the SS has been omitted herr), where the category 
labels abbreviate PROP(osition). PRED(icate), R(elation). Q(uantifler)P(hrase). 
I(ndividual)PR(edicatc). and L(ogical)SP(ecirjer). The MSR would then be (I9c), 
and the MPR would be (19d); the associations are shown in (19^). 

(19) a. George dropped the microphone, 
b. LR: PROP 



TNS 
I 

PAST 



PROP 




THE MICROPHONE 



c. MSR : 



d. MER: 



Ni 
I 

George 

Wi 
I 

>rjf 



e. Associations: 



LRAISR 




Del 
I 

the 



I 

U 



TNS iPRi R 



LSP 

I 



N2 

I 

» 
I 

IPR2 



N2 
I 

microphone 



MSR/MPR- Ni 



W, 



V 
V 



Det 



V 
W 



Af 

I 

t 

Af 



Det 



W3 



N2 



W4 



W2 

Notice in the LR/MSR links that tlie association lines attached to the Ns lie on a 
separate association plane from the lines connected to the V, in accordance with the 
assumptions discussed above, and so the lines connecting the TNS clement and the 
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V and the R ard the V do not cross the line connecting Ni and IPRi. Also in 
accctd with those assumptions, in the MSR/MPR links preterminai categories rather 
than lexical categcnies for whole words arc attached. 

Next, (20) gives a case of a simple clitic, the English contracted auxiliary 
verb 'c. The SS for (20a) is given in (20b) (die LR has liecn omined here), widi 
the MSR and MPR in (20c,d) and the associatioi.s in (20e). 

(20) a. The children'rc in the yard, 
b. S 



c. MSB: 



d. MER: 



e. Associations: 

ji- Dct 




MSR 
MPR 



Det 



N 

I 

I 

I 

N 

I 
I 




W3 



Note that the 'is is treated like a regular major lexical item on both the SS and MSR 
levels, but it appears as affix in MPR where it attaches to the preceding N to 
form a phc iological word. 

Finally, we come back to the Korean V markers as examples of edge 
inflections. (21a) repeats the cnjcial sentence in (4c); the LR, SS. MSR, and MPR 
then follow below, as do the associations among these levels. The Tns and M 
maiicers behave like the English past tense maricer in ( 19) in that LR functors are 
dinecily associated with th^ corresponding MSR eLments, but thty behave like the 
contracted auxiliary 'a in (20) in not combining with their host until MPR. 
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(21) a. [John-i pap-QI m6k]-ko [Mary*ka ppang-tti m6k-6ss-ta] [=(4c)] 



PROP 



DECX 




NP 
John 



NP 
pap 



d. MSR: 

Ni N2 V, 

^ >^ I 

John-i pap-Ql ra6k- 



c. MPR . 
Wi W2 

f. Associations : 



V 
m6k- 

CONJ 
I 

-ko 



NP NP V 
Mary ppang mOk- 



N3 N4 V2 
Mary-ka ppang-fll m6k- 



Tns 
\ 

-6ss 



M 
\ 







IPRi 


IPR2 


ss- 


1 


N2 


MSR- 


Ni 


k 




A 

( 

1 


i 


MPR- 










w, 


W2 



CONJ 




IPR3 

I 

^3 

I 

N3 
« 

XT' 

W4 



IPR4 

I 

N4 

k 

W5 




Becau^ linear order is not de^.ned on sister constituents in LR, there is an 
alternative LR structure here, namely, (22a), where the functors appear on the left 
rather than on the right of the tree. However, as the associations in (22b) show, the 
resulting links are illformcd. 
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(22) Alternate LR for (21a): 

PROP 
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FN2 
I 

DECL FNi 




PROP 



PROP 

CONJ PROP 



PAST PROP 




JOHN... 



KO MARY... 
IPR2 



b. AssociatiQns: 
* LR- FN 




R 

I 
I 

Vl 

I 



MSE 



M Tns Ni 




I 



V 

W2 



V 



W3 



The reason fen- this illformedness is easy to sec. The M and Tns elements in MSR 
are suffixes in MPR, and indeed they have to line up in the particular oidcr -fissja* 
Hence, if these items arc to attach to the first stem, that for N\ , they cannot be 
attached as prefixes. However^ as shown in (22b), attaching them as suffixes to 
Ni*s MPR leads to rather considerable line-crossing violations. The siniation only 
worsens if we assume that these affixes are encoded for attaching specifically to Vs, 
a reasonable assumption given that they generally do not attach to Ns in this 
language, for then the Tns and M items in MSR will in general not be attaching to 
the first stem, and so even more association lines will be crossed if they are to 
attach to the first V. 

Such considerations lead us then to the conclusions in (23) concerning this 
account of the Korean V markers. 

(23; Consequences 

a. The Korean V markers must occur phrase-marginally since (i) they are 
functors in LR that lie outside the phrase and (ii) MPR links require strict 
adjacency . 

b. The fact that these markers must appear strictly nhrase-finallv follnws 
firm the interaction of (i) the lexical statement that they are suffixes in MPR 
and (ii) the general properties of the autolexical association system. 

The account presented here thus handles the basic distributional properties of the 
Korean V markers with a minimum of effort within the general frarnework of the 
autolexical approach by claiming that they share crucial lexical properties both with 
regular head inflections and with simple clitics, 
4.2 Semantic distributivity. Assuming that the long form negation 
construction has an analysis like that outlined above, the final set of facts that wc 
must account for involves the semantic distributivity properties of the edge 
inflections that we have been discussing. I would suggest that these facts be 
handled by assuming an independent interpretive principle like that in (24).'^ 
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(^^) Fui'ictor Distrihurivify If a functor (of a certain type) FN applies to a 

constituent L in LR, and L is a conjunction of the form Li CONJ L2. then 
FN may be intciprctcd as distributing over each ccmjunct: FN(Li CONJ L2) 
— > FN(Li) CONJ FN(L2). 

It is important to note that I am viewing this condition as one which derives possible 
semantic interpretations from a given LR as input; hence I am taking it to be pan of 
the mapping from LRs to semantic interpretation. It therefore should not be 
construed as an operation mapping an "underlying" LR onto a "derived" LR, a view 
that would be quite at odds with the overall autolexical approach, or as an algebraic 
shorthand for an automodular association between constituents in LR and 
constituents in some other structure. 

The principle in (24) indicates that only certain functcffs may undergo this 
sort of distributivity, although exactly which functors fall into this set is currently 
unclear. On the one hand, the standard negation operator cannot be takCT as one of 
these functors, since the result of distributing Neg over a conjunction depends on 
the particular conjunction that we stan with - an effect summarized in the familiar 
Dc Morgan^s Law of Boolean algebra 8 On the other hand, the Korean Tns and M 
maricers da seem to behave in accordance with (24). It therefore appears that there 
is a distinction to be drawn between the Neg curator and tense operators in this 
regard. Further support for saying that tense elements in general conform to (24) 
derives from tense markers in English. Thus, tense markers like mi in the 
progressive and aiU in the future appear to be distributable in a fashion parallel to 
that exhibited by the Korean V markers (25). 

(25) a. Bill was [eating breakfast and reading the newspaper] 

can = [Bill was eating breakfast] and (Bill was reading the newspaper] 
b. Bill will [wash the dishes and take out the trash] 

cau = [Bill will wash the dishes] and [Bill will take out the trash] 

Other cases exist in which operators exhibit the behavior summarized in 
(24). Thus, perhaps the best-studied example of an edge inflection, the English 
possessive marker, shows exactly the same sort of distributivity that the Korean V 
markers show. If only a single 'fi occurs at the end of several conjoined possessive 
NPs, as in (26a), (27a), we find two readings, one a collective reading shown in 
(26b), (27b), the other a distributive reading shown in (26b0. (27b'). In 
corresponding cases involving multiple 'fi possessives (26c), (27c), where the s 
marker occurs at the end of each of the possessive NPs, we only find the 
distributive reading (26d), (27d) [= (26b0, (27b0, respectively]. ^ 

(26) a. Joe, Sue, and Bill*s books are on the coffee table. 

b. = all the books are jointly possessed by Joe, Sue, and Bill 

b. = some of the books are Joe*s, some arc Sue's, and some are Bill s 

c. Joe's, Sue's, and Bill's books are on the coffee uble. 

d. - (26bO 

(27) [Referring to baseball teams] 

a. Boston and New York's games were postponed earlier this week because 
of rain. 

b. = the games that Boston and New York were scheduled to play against 
each other were postponed 
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b. = eg,, Boston's games with Baltimore ?x\d New Yoric's with Cleveland 
were postponed 

c. Boston's and New York's games were postponed earlier this week 
because of rain. 

d. =(27b') 

In addition, some VP adverbs show similar distributivity effects, as seen in (28). 

(28) a. Bill slowly [ate breakfast and read the newspaper] 

can = Bill [slowly ate breakfast] and [slowly read the newspaper] 
b. Bill obediently [washed the dishes and took out the trash] 

can - Bill [obediently washed the dishes] and [obediently took out the 
trash] 

Minimally, then, it appears that the functas that fall within the purview of 
(24) include tense markers in general, elements like the English possessive marker, 
and certain types of adverbs. A good deal of further analysis will clearly need to be 
carried out in order to determine the exact range of the functors affected by (24), as 
well as the ultimate theoretical status of (24) itself. Nevertheless, so long as some 
analysis like the one presented here in terms of an independent interpretive principle 
can be maintained, we will have an account of the semantic distributivity of the 
Korean V markers which does not require them to appear as separate elements in 
syntactic structures and hence docs not require us to adopt an analysis like the one 
proposed by Yoon and Yoon. 

5* Conclusion 

In the preceding discussion, we have accomplished the following. First, 
wc have reviewed the affixes-as functional heads appioach to the Korean Tns and 
M markers which Yoon and Yoon present, along with the evidence which they 
offer to support this analysis. Next, we have observed that further constituency 
facts cast considerable doubt on the syntactic independence of the Tns and M 
markers and that even the data that the Yoons present docs not offer conclusive 
evidence in favor of this point Finally, we have shown thai, contrary to the 
Yoons' claim, an autolexical analysis in which inflections do not liave a syntactic 
representation, but do have one in the morphology and in the semantics, can 
account (or the propenies of the Korean Tns and M markers in a way that takes into 
consideration the fact that edge inflections share properties with both regular head 
inflections and simple clitics. 



FOOTNOTES 

* I wish to thank Bockhee icon and James Yoon for their considerable help in 
clearing up the problems I had with the Korean examples. I alone am responsible, 
however, for any remaining errors of fact or analysis. 

1 . The gloss for (2c) cannot be taken ovcriy seriously, since as James Yoon 
has pointed out to me (pcrs.comm.). it is unclear whether anyone would be caught 
saying this in real life. The following "fairy tale'* context struck me as a potentially 
plausible one for this sentence, however. The speaker and the prince come upon a 
fierce dragon, who puts the speaker under a spell and at the same time plants in the 
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Speaker i> mind the thought that the dragon had eaten the prince; on waking from the 
trance, the speaker might then utter (2c). 

2. The nonparallclism in (4a) vs. the rest arises because -kfi fills the same slot 
as the mood markers, slot 4; so if that slot is already filled, as it is in the first 
conjunct of (4a) by the DECL maiker -la, it is only possible to use the independent 
function word l^jUilm to indicate the conjunction. 

3. Note that in these and subsequent structures, I am simply following the 
Yoons' assumption that NOM-mariced NPs arc located in the VP. and only TOP- 
marked NPs appcwc outside that phrase, without taking a stand on the validity of 
that assumption* 

4 . At this point, a supporter of the functional heads view might raise various 
objections about facts like (10) and (1 1), arguing that there arc independent reasons 
why (10c,d) and (1 led) are ungrammatical, and hence that these facts do not argue 
against the Yoons' analysis. Unfortunately, space limitations will not pcmiil me to 
consider such objections in detail here. 

5 . Another possibility, suggested by Jim McCawley after Yoon and Yoon's 
presentation at the CIJS meeting, is that (7b) and (9a) result from the application of 
Right Node Raising to structures in which the Ncg stem aoh- occurs in both 
conjuncts. 

6. The details of which type of clement forms constituents on MSR vs. MPR 
hold interesting consequences for some general facts about edge inflections that I 
will not be able to discuss here. 

7. I msh to thank David Dowty for pointing out to me that this suggestion 
concerning semantic distributivity has something of the flavor of the type-shifting 
operations in categorial grammar. I have not yet had an opportunity to sort out all 
of the relations between the proposal I have made here^and those made in categorial 
grammar, however. ^ 

8 . In fact, Korean sentences in which the Ncg stem anh - appears to be 
distributing over conjuncts, e.g., (7b) and (9a), really should be thought of as cases 
in which the Neg applies to the whole conjunction (parallel to the English It is not 
the case that fS and SIV Thus, (7b) is more accurately glossed as It is not the case 
that John came and Mary left\ As this more formal English translation taken 
together with De Morgan's Law suggests, (7b) has the interpretation '^Either John 
did not come, or Mary did not leave, or neither occurred". The interpretation which 
the Yoons give and which was cited in (7b) above - John did not come and Mary 
did not leave' - represents only the third clause in the actual disjunctive 
interpretation for this sentence. 

9. As noted in Lapointc (1990), the fact that these are the only two possibilities 
for the occurrence of the *s marker is a problem whose solution is likely to involve 
a reconsideration of the principles governing the behavior of coordinate structures 
and thus falls outside the scope of the present paper, 
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IS INFL UNIVERSAL? A CASE STUDY OF KOREAN' 
Young-Suk Lee 
University of Pennsylvania 

1 Introduction 

(Fukui 86] luid [Fukui & SpcM 86] claira that the striking typolo|pcaJ differences between 
Japanese and English are due to the absence in Japanese of the functional categories INFL, 
COMP and DET. In view of the close typological affinity between Korean and Japanese, 
it has therefore become controversial whether Korean lacks functional categories as well. 
Several recent proposals such as (Ahn L Yoon 89], [Yoon 90] and [Ahn 90] argue in favor of 
their existence. 

In this paper we focus on one of the functional categories. INFL, We argue that INFL does 
not exist as an independent category in the X-bar schema of Korean ^ Instead, INFL-lik<? 
el^^ments are best analyzed as part of the category V. We then consider major grammatical 
consequences of this claim for the mechanism of nominative case assignment and the no 
tion of subject. To this end we examine various types of "Multiple Subject" constructions 
We hypothesize that the requirement that each clause have a subject follows from an in- 
dependent principle of grammar dictating that clauses have a subject-predicate structure, 
which in turn is independent of the argument structure of the clause. We propose that iUo 
nominative cast morpheme -ka in Korean is the marker for the subject of predication 

2 No INFL Projection 

Most arguments for the existence of INFL in Korean ({Ahn 88], (Ahn k Yoon 89]) are based 
on the fact that Korean has overt I NFL- like morphemes such as Tense and Agreement rather 
than whether those INFL-like elements play an active role in the grammar or not. 

As [Fukui 86] suggesU, however, the projection of the functional category INFL in En* 
glish is justified on highly theory internal grounds. That is. a number of syntactic phenomena 
are explained by positing the INFL projection: nominative case assignnrwnt, subject-aux in 
version, subject/object asymmetry in movements, nominative island effects, etc. Therefore, 
positing the INFL projection in a language must be based on the actual role that INFL-likr 
morphemes play in the grammar rather than merely their morphological realization. 

In this section we argue against the projection of INFL in Korean by showing the inert- 
ness of INFL-likc morphemes in the grammar of Korean, in contrast to that of English: i e. 
independence of nominative case assignment from INFL. lack of nommative island effect, 
and lack of subject/object asymmetry in movements. 

2*1 Independence of Nominative Case from INFL 

According to standard Government- Binding assumptions [Chomsky 81], INFL functions to 
assign nominative case, and this idea survives in most lecent proposals in which nominative 
case IB assigned by component categories of INFL, either Tense {[Yim 84], [Ahn 90]) or Agr 
([Ahn k Yoon 89], (Yoon 90]). However, a number of constructions show that neither Tense 
nor Agr are responsible for nominative case in Korean, 

Let us first consider the relationship between Tense and nominative case ^ 
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(1) Mary-nun [ John-i party-ey ka-tolok) geltukha-yss-ta 
Mary-TOP John-NOM party-LOC go so-that pereuadc-PST-DEC 
*Mary persuaded John to go to the party.* 

(2) emma-nun [aki -ka wulurr^ul kuchi-key] ha-yss-ta 
mom -TOP baby NOM cry ACC stop -CE do-PST-DEC 
'Mother caused the baby to stop crying.' 

(1) and (2) illustrate the so-called ^control' and ^causative' constructions respectively, where 
the embedded clauses are untensed. In both of these infinitival constructions, the embedded 
subjects John and akt are marked nominative, indicating that it cannot be Tense which is 
responsible for nominative case. 

It might be argued that embedded clauses as in (1) and (2) contain an abstract tense 
morpheme (cf. [Yim 84] and [Stowell 81]). However, evidence against such an assumption 
comes from the *Exccptional Case Marking (ECM)' construction in (3) 

(3) na-nun [ John-i/ul chencay-ess-ta-ko] mit-ess-ta 

I TOP John-NOM/ACC genius- PST-DEC COMP believe- PST- DEC 
'I believed John to be/have been a genius. ' 

The matrix verb mtt-ia 'believe* in (3) is an ECM verb. In English ECM verbs assign 
accusative case to the subject of the inifinitival complement since the dummy INFL io in 
the tnfinitiva] clause cannot assign nominative case to the subject. In (3), however, John 
in the complement clause may be marked either accusative or nominative even though thr 
complement clause is tensed. This is inconsistent with the assumption that nominative casr 
is assigned by Tense. 

While Korean lacks overt English type agreement morphology (in person and gendrr), 
two morphemes have been referred to as agreement marker: the plural suffix and the 
honorific morpheme -si-. Since the inadequacy of the plural suffix as a subject-verb agree- 
ment marker has been convincingly argued in [Hong 90], we consider only the honorifir 
marker here. 

The honorific morpheme* -ji- is usually Affixed to the verbal stem when the referent of 
the subject is to be honored by the speaker as shown in (4).^ 

(4) apeci'kkeyse khukey usu-si-ess-ta 
father-HNOM loudly laugh-HON-PST DEC 
'My father laughed loudly ' 

In (4), the subject apect *father' is to be honored by the speaker and the honorific morpheme 
is affixed to the verbal stem »*- *laugh\ The honorific morpheme can also be affixed to the 
verb in an infinitival clause as shown in (5), making the claim thai the honorific morpheme 
is responsible for nominative case look more plausible: 

(5) na-nun [ apeci-kkeyse usu-si-key] ha^yss-ta 

I -TOP lather-HNOM laugh-HON-CE cause PST-DEC 
'I caused my father to laugh.* 

However, (6) shows that the honorific marker -^i- cannot he responsible for noininalive 
case: 
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(6) na-nun [ apcci-lul u»u-8i-key ] ha-ys8-ta 

I -TOP fAther-ACC laugh HON-CE ciiusr-PST-DEC 
*I made my father laugh.' 

In (6), the subject of the embedded clause aptct 'father' is marked accusative despite that thr 
honorific morpheme is present in the embedded clause. This is unexpected if the honorific 
morpheme assigns nominative case. 

Another possible evidence against nominative case-assignment by Agr is provided by 
multiple subject constructions, which will be discussed in detail later. 

2.2 No Nominative Island Effects 

The *NominaMve Island Condition' ([Chomsky 80]) stated in (7) is a grammatical phe- 
nomenon which crucially hinges on the active role of Tense/Agr elemenis in English. 

(7) A nominative anaphor in S cannot be free in S' containing S. 

Condition (7), along with the assumption that INFL assigns nominative case, accounts for 
unacceptability of some instances of anaphor binding such as those shown in (8): 

(8) a *Johii^ expects that himself, will win in the race, 
b, •Thcy^ expected that each othc^^ would be there. 

Korean, however, does not exhibit nominative island effects in anaphor binding as ex- 
emplified in (9) and (10): 

(9) John^-i [cakicasin^-i khun silswu-lul ha-yss-ta ko] hwuhoyha-yss ta 
John-NOM himself'NOMbig mistake^ACC do-PST-DEC COMP regret- PST- DEC 
lit. *John, regretted that himself* made a big mistake/ 

vlO) John-kwa Mary,-nun [sclo^-ka youngliha-ta-ko] sayngkakha n-ta 

John-and Mary- TOP each other NOM smart DEC-COMP think-PRES*DEC 
lit. *John and Mary, think that each other, is smart ' 

In (9) and (10), the nominative reflexive caktcastn *himsclf' and the nominative reciprocal 
selo *each other' are free in the teased embedded clauses. Nevertheless, the sentences are 
perfectly acceptable, demonstrating the inertness of Tense/Agr elements.* 

2.3 No Subject/Object Asymmetry in Movements 

A:,8uming the INEL projection in English gives a yimple account for the subject/object 
asymmetry in movements out of tensed clauses, as shown in (11): 

(U) a, Who, do you think that John saw t^? 
b, ♦Who, do you think that t, saw John? 

In GB theory, the contrast between (ll)a and (ll)b is explained by subjects being in the 
SPEC of INFL position. The traditional view is that object traces are properly governed by 
the verb, while subject traces cannot be properly governed by the verb because the INFL 
node intervenes, 

On the other hand, long-distance SLrambling in Korean, which subsumes long-distance 
wh-movement, lacks the subject/object asymmetry. Subjects as well as objects can be freely 
scrambled as shown in (12) and (13) (contra to [Saito 85] for Japanese), obviating the need 
for INFL to explain subject/object asymmetries in movements:* 
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(12) i mokcang-i,, Chel8wu-k& (t, c&knyen-kkacim»n hayto 
thi« meiidow-NOM CheUwu-NOM laat year-just until 
kwaswuwen-ieasta-ko] malhaywta 

orchard-waa-COMP aaid 

^Cheiswu said that thifi meadow used to b« an orchard until just last year.* 

(13) nwu-ka, [ ne-nun [ t, nay cacenke-lul hwumchie-kassta-ko] 
who-NOM yoU'TOP my bicycle- ACC stole and went away COMP 
sayngkakha^ni] 

think-Q 

*Who do you think stole my bicycle?' 

In (12), a definite nominative NP i mokcAng^-ty and in (13) a wh-subject nwu-ka is scrambled. 

So far, we have discussed the inertness of Tense/ Agr morphemes in Korean with regard 
to various syntactic phenomena such a& nominative case-assignn)ent, nominative island con- 
dition, and scrambling. From this we conclude that INFL in Korean does not project as 
an independent category in the X-bar schema and that the so-called Tense/Agr morphemes 
must be analyzed as a part of the category V (cf. [Lapointe 90]). In next sections we con* 
sider some consequences of this claim. In particular, we address the issues of nominative 
case-assignment and the notion of subject- Before doing so, we consider another grammat- 
ical phenomenon, multiple subject constructions, which serves as additional evidence for 
the independence of nominative case from Agr, and furthermore, can shed new light on the 
notion of subject in this language. 



2.4 Multiple Subject Constructions 

Korean has "Multiple Subject" constructions, where more thj»r. one NP is marked nomina- 
tive in an apparently simple sentence. Various instances or this construction are exemphfiet! 
in (14) through (16)7 

(14) Subject corresponding to possessive NP 

a. mwunmeyngkukka-ka yeca-ka swumeyngM kil-ta 
developed country-NOM female-NOM life span-NOM long-DEC 
*A8 for developed countries, females' life-span is long.' 

b. John-i apeci-ka tolaka-si-ess-ta 

John NOM father NOM paas away-HON-PST-DEC 
*As for John, his father passed away.' 

(15) Subject corresponding to locative or dative NP 

a. Los Angeles-ka hankukin-i manh-ta 
Los Angeles-NOM Korean-NOM many-DEC 

*As for Lofi Angelas, there are many Koreans therr ' 

b. K. tayhak-i cakum-i pwucokha-ta 
K. university-NOM funding-NOM scant-DEC 

*As for K university, they don't have enough funding ' 

(16; Others 



enehak-i chwuycik-i eleyp*ta 

linguistics-NOM getting a job-NOM difficult-DEC 
*As for linguistics, getting a job is difficult/ 
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There have been a number of proposala concerning nominative caae asfiignnnent and 
tie nature of the nominative NP*8 in this construction, (Yim 84), [Kang 86], [Yoon 87), 
and [Hcycock & Lee 89] to name a few. [Yoon 87], among others, claim that the outer 
nominative NP'» are base-generated focus phraM«, and only the innernMst NP's in each 
sentence are subjecu. This distinction is baaed on the observation that all lexical heads 
(i.e. verbs and a4)cctivcs)* in multiple gubject constructions are intransitive, hence only the 
innermost NP*s are argunMnts of the lexical heads while outer NP's are not. 

Although the argument/nonargumcnt distinction invoked by Yoon seems to be the cor- 
rect one, this doesn't necessarily lead to the conclusion that only arguments can be syntactic 
subjects. In fact» pleonastic subjecU in English occur when there is no argument to fill the 
subject position, and the uniqueness of subject :« ensured both by the mechanism of nomina- 
tive case-Msignment (SPEC-HEAD agreement) and by the X-bar schema. As we argued in 
the previous section, however, there is no INFL in Korean, hence the theoretical grounds for 
subject being unique are weakened si^ificantly. Instead^ we adopt an alternative approach 
in this paper. We posit a principle of grammar which allow multiple subjects to appear in 
a sentence while maintaining the idea that subjecU are marked nominative. 

3 -Ka as the Marker for Subject of Syntactic Predica- 
tion 

[Heycock & Lee 89] claiM that the nominative case morpheme -ka in Korean marks the 
syntactic subject of a predication structure, which is independent of the argument structure 
of the clause. They hypothesize that there is an independent principle of grammar which 
dictates that clauses have a subject-predicate structure, Consequently, subject is a primitive 
notion in the grammar (cf. fWilliams 81], [Rothstein 83). and [Heycock 90]). This analysis 
enables us to give a uniform account for all nominative NP's, including thoae in multiple 
subject constructions. It also gives a straightforward account of the co-occurrcnce of a\€ 
nominative marker with postpositional/adverbial phrases. 

In this section, we provide data supporting this view, define the predication structure 
particular to Korean, and discuss some consequences and problems of this proposal. 

3.1 Argument Structure and Syntactic Predication 

It is generally agreed that in multiple subject constructions the innermost NP in each 
sentence is the argun it of the lexical head and the outer NP's are non-arguments However, 
there are cases which appear to contradict this gencraliration. 
Consider the examples shown in (17) and (18): 

(17) a. aki-ka canvi tul-ess-ta 

baby-NOM sleep-NOM enter PST-DEC 
*Thc baby fell asleep.' 

b aki-ka camtul-ess-ta 

baby-NOM fall asleep- PST-DEC 
'The baby fell asleep/ 

c. totuk-i tuless-ta 

thief-NOM enter-PST-DEC 
*A thief broke in/ 
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(18) a. M&ry-ka hwcv ka nvss-ta 

Mary NOM anger-NOM break out-PST JEC 
*Mary got angry.* 

b. Mary-ka hwana-ss-ta 

Mary-NOM get angry-PST-DEC 
*Mary got angry.* 

1.. pul-i na-88-ta 

fire-NOM break out-PST-DEC 
Tire broke out.* 

In (17)& and (18)a there arc two nominative NP*8 akt-ka/catn-i, and Mary-ka/fiwa-ka, re- 
spectively. Since the lexical heads iui^ia and na-ta are intransitive, only the innermost NP's 
cam-i and hwa-ka, but not the outer NP's akt-ka and Mary-ka arc arguments of the lexical 
heads Nevertheless, intuitively, the outer NP*s are required as much as the inner NP*s 
an argument of the sentence, and what licenses the outer NP*8 is the combination of the 
inner NP and the lexical head. This intuition seems to be confirmed by the existence of 
the minimal pair sentences shown in (17)b and (18)b, where the intransitive lexical heads 
camiul-ia and kwana ia arc actually compounds consisting of the innermost noun and the 
lexical head in each sentence. While it might be argued that ini-ia and na^ia cannot be 
independent lexical heads, perhaps due to their lack of ^-assigning abilities, examples such 
as (17)c and (18)c show th-^ iul-ta and na-ia arc clearly independent intransitive lexical 
heads. 

Similar situations often arise even when there is no doubt about the ^-assigning ability 
of the lexical head as shown in (19) 

(19) a, Younghee-ka kipwun-i nappu-ta 

Younghee-NOM mood-NOM bad DEC 
'Younghee feeb bad/ 

b, Younghee>ka maumssi-ka kop~ta 
Younghec-NOM pcrsonality-NOM nice-DEC 
*Younghee is nice/ 

In (19)a,b, the combination of the inner nominative NP and the lexical head, i.e. ktpwun- 
I nappu-ta and maumssi-ka kop-ta, are perceived as licensing the outer nominative NP 
Younffhce-ka. The same is true of the idiomatic expressions shown in (20). 

(20) a, Younghee-ka son-i khu-ta 

Younghee-NOM hand-NOM big-DEC 
'Younghee is generous* 

b. Younghee-ka jiay-ka aphu-ta 
Younghee-NOM stomacli-NOM ache-DEC 
^Younghee feels jealous.* 

Given this, we claim that what is responsible for the distribution of nominative NP's 
is (he syntactic subject-predicate structure which is independent of the argument structure 
of the clause, and that the nominative case morpheme -ka is the marker for gubject of 
predication. Therefore, what makes the outer nominative NP's look like subject arguments 
in (17) through (20) is this syntactic subject-predicate relation, not the argument structure 
of each lexical head. 

The syntactic predication of Korean is defined below: 
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• The minimal unit of & predicntion structure (i.e. clause) is the saturated function of 
the lexical head. 

• A clause can form a predicate with respect to another NP. 

• Subjects rxe marked with the nominative case -ke. 

The first clause of the definition states the core case of the predication structure. In the core 
case, subjecU are arguments of the lexical head, and most simple sentences are inst-.nccs 
of this type. The second clause states that a clause ran be recursively defined. In this case 
subjects are not arguments of the lexical head. Non-argument NP's in multiple nominative 
constructions are licensed by a clausal predicate of this type. The first or the second clause 
alone, however, is not the necessary and sufficient condition for being a ' t. A predication 
structure becomes an independent clause by having a nominative phrase ^ its subject, which 
is stated in the third clause. 

This definition implies that apparent accusative subjects of clausal complements in 
causative and ECM verb constructions discussed in Section 2 ((3) and (6)) are not real 
subjects,^ and that every sentence has at leinst one nominative phraae.^^ Notice that we 
arc not defining the predication in structural terms such as mutual c-command of maximal 
projections, contra [Williams 81] and [Rolhstetn 83], 

Now let us look at (21) to see how the predication structure is identified in a mutipie 
nominative construction: 

(21) mwunmeyngkukka^ka yeca-ka swumeyng-i kilts 
developed country-NOM female-NOM life span- NO M long-DEC 
'As for developed countries, female** life-span is long.' 

In (21) the innermost nominative NP $wtimfyng-t is both the argument of the lexical head 
kti*ia and the subject of the clause swumeyny-t kU^ia, The clause awumeyng-t kU-ia is in turn 
the predicate of the non-argument subject NP yeca-ia, and the clause yeca-ka su/umeyng-t 
ktl-ia is the predicate of the outermost subject NP rnvmnmeyngkukka-ka. Consequently 
there are three instances of predication in a single sentence.'^ 

3.2 Nominative Numerals and AdverbiaU 

Other kinds of multiple subject constructions which have not been discussed much in the 
literature are nominative numerals and adverbials including postp-'sitional phrases marked 
nominative. 

Korean has numeral expressions consisting of "a noun -4- a numeral -f a classifier'' as 
exemplif.ed in (22): 

(22) nwukwuna-ka [ton payk wen]-i issta 
everyone-NOM mone> hundred CL-NOM exist 
'Everyone has a hundred wen.' 

The numeral NP ton payk wen 'a hundred dollars' in (22) can be expressed in many alter- 
native ways, one of which is exemplified in (23): 

(23) nwukwuna-ka ton-i P&y^ wen-i issta 
everyone-NOM money-NOM hundred CL-NOM exist 
'Everyone has a hundred wen.' 
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shown in (23), a double nominative exprcwicn corresponding^ to a sing)** numeral NP 
is possible. The same case morpheme is suffixed to both the noun and the classifier. We 
cor-;idcr that this can be analyzed in terms of the syntactic predication structure. That 
is, in (23) pa^k wen^t is the subject of the clause payk u^en-i usia, which is, in turn, the 
predicate of ion-t, etc. 

The nominative case morpheme can also co-occur with adverbials and postpositional 
phrases shown in (24): 

(24) a. wense ccpswu-ka nayil-kkaci-ka makam-ita 

application submission-NOM tomorrow-till-NOM deadline-COP 
Tomorrow is the deadl.ne for submitting applications.* 

b. ec^y ka pi-ka manh oass-ta 

yesterday-NOM rain-NOM a lot came 
'It was yesterday th^t it rained a lot.' 

Aside from the proposal treating nonargumcnt nominative phrases as focus, any alternj^tive 
account of nominative case assignment cannot explain the co-occurrence of the nc. amative 
case with adverbi?U and postpositional phrases, while our analysis treating t;,e nominative 
case as the marker for syntactic subject gives b straightforward account for these examples. 

3.3 Remaining Problems 

Despite ti - generality of the notion of syntactic predication, there are some c ^unterexamples 
to our proposal. 

First, as [Maling 89] notes, the nominative (and the accusative) case can co-occur with 
duration/frequency adverbials as shown in (25);'^ 

(25) a. pyenci-ka twu peh i ssuici-ess-ta 

letter-NOM two tim'^-INGM was-written 
Tetters were writte.i twice.' 

b. i chayk-i twu pen-i ilkhi-ess-ta 
this book-NOM two mes-NOM was-read 
'This book was read twice * 

In (25)a,b, the nominative nr^jked frequency adverbial twu peu-t doesn't seem to be the 
argument of the passive verba ssut-ta or ilkht-ia in the sense that iwu pen do not carry the 
proper ^-rolc which these lexical heads assign (probably "theme''). However, it is conceivable 
that twu pen-t 3$ut-ta or iwu pen-t i/Wi-f- are perfectly weli-formed predication structures, 
and the ran.-^e of ^-roies that the passive verbs assign is much wide than we general! 
assume. 

Second, the.e are lexical heads which subcategorize for two arguments, both of which 
are marked nominative. This is shown in (26): 

a. John-i Mary~ka coh-ta 
John- NO M MA/y-NOM be fond of 
'John is fond of Mary.' 

b. John-i sensayngnim-i loy-ess-ta 
John-NOM tearher-NOM became 
'John became a teacher/ 
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cok'ia in (26)a is & so culled tran9itive adjective. Other transitive adjectives are kulip-ta 
'long for\ mwusep'ia *ht afraid of, etc. As to this, we speculate that they are actually 
intransitive predicates. This speculation is based on the fact that most transitive adjectives 
can be used as independent intransitive predicates ss illustrated in (27): 

(27) a, Mary-ka coh-ta 
Mary-NOM nice 
*Mary is nice/ 

b. horangi-ka mwusep-ta 
tiger-NOM frightening 
'Tigers are frightening/ 

We would like to argue that the lexical head cok-ta in (^^5)a and (27)a is of the same sort, 
and the outer nominative NF John-i in (26)a is a predication subject licensed by the clausal 
predicate Mary-ka coh-ia 

As to (26)b, we do not have any explanation for the moment. 



4 Summary 

In this paper we have argued that Korean does not have the INFL projection in the X- 
bar schema, and that the nominative case -ka is the marker for the subject of syntactic 
predication, wh;ch is independent of the argument structure of the lexical head. We also 
gave s definition for predication particular to Korean and discussed some consequences and 
problems of this proposal. 



Footnotes 

1. This research is partially funded by DARPA NOOOM-QO-J-ISGa. I am grateful to my 
advisor Anthony Kroch and Dr. Aravind Joshi for supporting this research, d to Beatrice 
Santorini for her comments on '-le earlier draft. This paper hss greatly benefited by Naoki 
Fukui's insightful comments on the earlier version of this paper, and by Caroline Heycock's 
work on "Subjects" in Japanese. All remaining errors are mine. 

2. [Pollock 89) and (Chomsky 89] propose a more elaborated X-bar schema where Tense and 
Agreement--^ which used to be viewed as component features of INFL — project as indepen- 
dent categories separated by the projection of Negation. This view is also adopted by most 
recent proposals arguing for the existence of functional categories in Korean. Throughout 
this paper, however, we will use INFL as a cover term for both tense and agreement bnJess 
it is necessary to distinguish them, and our argument is intended to dispute the existence 
of both categories. 

3. The following abbreviations are used in the glosses: 

HNOM: honorific nomir.ative NOM: nominative COMP: complementizer 
HON: honorific suffiX ACC: accusative CE: causative ending 

TOP: topic marker DAT: dative COP: copula 

NMZ: nominalizer GEN: genitive PST: past 

MOD: modifier CL; classifier Q: question 

4. The prescribed usage of honorification requires the consideration of the relationship not 
only between the subject and the speaker but also between the subject and the hearer- 
when the hearer is superior to the eubject (in age or social status), the speaker is not 
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allowed to use the honorific marker, which must indicate that the lionorific morpheme is 
not a grammaticiwd subject verb agreement marker. However, refer to (Hong 90] for a 
treatment of honorification as a necessary and sufficient test for grammatical subjecthood. 

5. [V*'»S aacribes the non-existence of NIC effecU in Korean to the nonexistence of 
Agr in this larguage. 

6. Since object scrambling is uncontroversial, we do not give examples of object scrambling 
Lack of subject/object asynrunctry in LF movemenU is well attested in [Shim 871 and [Lee 
87] among oriiers. 

7. The descriptive headings are for expository purposes, with no theoretical commitment 
to particular analyses. Refer to [Heycock & Lee 89] for a more detailed discussion of the 
data. 

8. [Chomsky 85] p. 116 defines a lexical head as a "lexical function" that is unsaturated if 
It is not provided with appropriate argumenU fulfilling the ^^-roles it assigns. 

9. We leave it open how we actually analyze the accusative NP's in those cases. Some 
possible ways are (1) to assume that the embedded and the matrix clause form a single 
clause, and the accusative NP is an argument of the newly derived clause or (2) to assume 
that the accusative NP's are argumenU of the matrix clause controlling the embedded *pro' 
subjects as discussed in [Hong 90]. 

10. Some potential counterexamples to this claim are sentences where the subject is realized 
as 9 'pro' or the subject cooccurs with a special particle such as -to *also\ -man *only\ 
'(n,un 'topic marker' instead of the nominative case marker. 

11. Although it seems that certain semantic/pragmatic conditions are relevant in deciding 
the upper limit of the occurrence of nominative NP's in each sentence, we dissociate our 
notion of syntactic predication from semantic one. 

12. NonargumenU as subjects of predication and the co-occurence of case marker with 
adjuncts could be interpreted in such a way that there is no clear structural distinction be- 
tween adjuncts and arguments in Korean if we assume that both nominative and accusative 
cases are structurally assigned, rf. [Maling 89]. 
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VOWEL UNDERSPECIFICATION IN JIYUAN CHINESE 
Yen-Hwei Lin 
Michigan Stale University 

0. Introduction 

Many studies have demonstrated the need for 
underspecification in phonology. Especially in autosegmental 
phonology and leiical phonology, underspecification of features plays 
a very important role. Recently there have been some interesting 
discussions regarding the extent to which underlying segments are 
underspecified (e.g.. Steriade 1987. Qements 1988. Archangeli and 
Pulleyblank 1989. and Mester & Ito 1989). The central questions are: 
(i) how much do we underspecify? (ii) what types of features are 
underspecified? There are essentially two competing views in recent 
work on this issue. One the one hand, radical underspecification (e.g. 
Archangeli & Pulleyblank 1986. 1989) requires maximal 
underspecification. It maintains that all predictable features and 
feature values must be underspecified; namely, only the least number 

features and feature values are present underlyingly. Therefore, 
redundant features are left unspecified and only one value, either plus 
or minus, of the oontrastive features may occur underlyingly. 
Restrictive underspecification or contrastive underspecification (e.g , 
Steriade 1987. Mester & Il6 1989). on the other hand, underspecifies 
only redundant features, and features which function contrastively 
are specified with both plus and minus values. The types of evidence 
for restrictive underspecification range from morpheme structure 
constraints, syllable structure co-occurrence restrictions, to the 
association of a morphemic palatal feature in Japanese. 

In this paper, I would like to present another type of evidence 
in favor of restrictive underspecification. By examining the formation 
of zi and cr nouns in the Jiyuan dialect of Chinese (He 1 98 1 ), I 
propose that the underlying representations of the zi and er suffixes 
in Jiyuan should be hback, around) and |-back.^round] respectively. 
Given that the back feature in Jiyuan functions contrastively and that 
both plus and minus values of the back feature are present for the 
zi and er morphemes in underlying representation, the proposed 
analysis is consistent with the restrictive underspecification theory. 
In the following, the Jiyuan vowel system will be introduced, and an 
analysis of the formation of Jiyuan zi and «r nouns will be presented. 
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Section 2 argues that radical underspecification makes vroag 
predicticms for the derivations of Jiyuan zi and er nouns, and the last 
section gives the conclusion. 

I. Jiyuan vovelt tnd tiler suffizalion 

Jiyuan belongs to the Mandarin dialect group in Chinese. Its 
vowel system is very similar to standard Mandarin and the Beijing 
dialect. The five vowels are /i/. /u/, /u/, /a/, and /a/. ( 1 a.) is the 
under spedfied system I assume. 

( 1 ) Jiyuan underspecified vowels 

a)iuuda b)i uudd 
H ♦ ♦ ♦ - R + ♦ 

R - ♦ ♦ d - - 

B - - ♦ L 
L 

The specifications in ( l.a.) are based on the principles of 
restrictive underspecification. For our purpose, we focus only on the 
features [back] and [round]. The three high vowels are front 
unrounded, front rounded and back rounded. Both (back) and (round) 
features function oontrastively to distinguish the high vowels. On tiie 
other hand, [back] and [round] are not oontrastive for the non-high 
vowels since there are only one mid vowel and one low vowel. The 
non-high vowels are therefore not specified for [back] and [round]. 

In comparison, (l.b.) is the underspecified system within the 
radical underspecification framework. In Jiyuan. schwa is the 
epenthetic vowel, so it is left unspecified. Based on the feature 
minimization principle (Archangel! 1984), only three features, [back), 
[round] and [low], are needed to distinguish these five underlying 
vowels. Note that only one value of each feature is present. The 
missing values are supplied through derivations by phonological rules, 
redundancy rules or complement rules. We will show in Section 2 that 
a system like (l.b.) poses some problems in analyzing Jiyuan zi and er 
suffixation 

In Chinese, zi and «r are usually suffiied to a noun stem 
without changing much of the meaning of the stem. Sometimes, the er 
suffii indicates a diminutive form. In most Mandarin dialects, zi 
and er nouns are derived by suffixing the syllabl<!S zi and er. 
However, in some dialects, including Jryuan, the fo<'mation ct zi or er 
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nouns is achieved by segmental feature change of the stem. (2) 
provides a comparison of zr' and cr nouns in Beijing Mandarin and 
Jiyuan Mandarin. In Beijing Mandarin, li and er nouns are formed 
by suffiiing the syllable (ts4l and the retroflex coda (rl . while in 
Jiyuan, segmental feature changes from /a/ to 1^1 and to ItbI signal 
the d and «r nouns respectively. 

(2) stem Zi^a^L. SlfiHL £L:m^ 
Beiiiag: tpa t^uaud^ clav' xua xuat picture' 
Jiyuan: tfua tfUA claw' xua xu£ piaure' 

(3) gives some more examples. The left hand column shows ine 
It nouns, and the right hand column the a- nouns. Note that only 
segments in the rimes are subject to any segmental change. The 
processes involved are complex, here I will focus only on those 
examples that are relevant to our discussion.^ These examples are (3 
a.-d). 

(3) Alternations under a and er noun formation (Tones are omitted) 

(He 1981) 





stem 






stfijn 






a. 


pi 


pLu 


nose' 


Pi 


pil 


nose '2 


b. 


XWA 


xwa 


flower' 


ma 


m£ 


horse' 


c. 


Xd 


xu 


1)01' 


xd 


Xfi 


box' 


d. 


tgin 


tciio 


gold' 


cia 




heart 


c. 


pin 


PA 


board 


PAH 


Pft 


"board' 


f. 


faQ 




house' 


fAQ 


f^ 


house' 


g 


tc^M 




skirt 


tc^in 


tg^ul 


skirt' 



(3.a.) seems to indicate that the zi suffix is a high back 
rounded/u/. and the er suffix is the high front rounded /u/ (iY|). 
However, /u/ and /u/ do not appear in many other examples. In (3.b.) 
the low vowel becomes rounded in the d form, and fronted in the er 
form. As shown in (3.C.). the mid vowel also becomes rounded in the 
£i form, and is fronted and rounded at the same time in the er form. 
The backing effect in deriving a zi noun is also evident in (3.d.). 
where the alveolar nasal becomes a velar nasal in the zi form. 
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(4) gives some examples showing the changing patterns of the 
rimes when the zr' and«y nouns are formed. We will focus only on 
(4.a-e). In general, it seems that backing and/or rounding occur in the 
zr forms (4.a.c.c). while fronting and/or rounding are evident in the er 
forms (4.b.di). Jiyuan appears to make use of front and back to 
differentiate the li and cr nouns. The derived forms under z/' noun 
formation and cr noun formation are thus in a front/back contrast, 
and rounding plays an important role in both cases. Note also that 
high and non-high vowels behave differently with respect to the 
fea;ure change process. The asymmetry is evident in (4.a.b) and 
(4.c.d.): the high vowels do not undergo any feature change. 



(4) 


stem rime 




zi rime 




Stem rim? 


r/- rime 


a) 


i.i' 


> 


i: u 


b) 


i 


iY 












u — -> 


UY 


c) 


a. a'. 9 


> 


0 


d) 


a. a' — -> 


se 












9 — > 


0 


e) 


in 


> 


i:Q 


f) 


in, ir) > 


lY 




un 


— > 


u:q 




un. uQ — > 


UY 


8) 


an 


> 


i 


h) 


an — > 


0 


i) 


■Q 


> 


0 


j) 


aQ — > 





How do we then account for the formation of Jiyuan 2/' and er 
nouns, a phenomenon so different from most other Mandarin dialects? 
2y suffiiation in dialects related to Jiyuan may provide a clue. 
Consider the examples of ju suffiiation in Chengzhou and Yuanyang 
given in (3). In these two dialeas, the a' suffix is a high back 
rounded /u/, which becomes a post-nuclear glide in the /7 nouns. 



(5) 


suffiiation in Cheng2hou (Li 


1963) 






stem 


li 






a. 


ua (13) ♦ 


u — ) 


uau (13) 


socks 


b. 


Pd (42) ♦ 


u — > 


pau (42) 


neck' 


c. 


cue (13) ♦ 


u — > 


Cuau (13) 


boots" 


d. 


pi (42) ♦ 


u — > 


plan (42) 


nose' 
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4&r' suffixation in Yuanyang (Li 1963) 





stem 




£i 


e. 


sua 


(24) ♦ 


u 


f. 


po 


(42) * 


u 


8 


tQie 


(42) * 


u 


h. 


pi 


(42) * 


u 



— > suau (24) brush' 

---> pau (42) neck' 

— > igiau (42) eggplant 

— > piou (42) nose' 



Li (1963) states that suffixation of /u/ in these two dialects has the 
same function as suffixation of a in Beijing Mandarin. My hypothesis 
is that in Chengzhou and Yuanyang, the zi suffix is a full segment /u/. 
as illustrated in (6.a.). while in Jiyuan the d suffix is a degenerate 
form of /u/; that is, a morpheme consisting of only l+round, +backj 
(6.b.). Even though I have not found any dialea that uses the front 
rounded /u/ as an er suffix, given the front/back contrast of Jiyuan zi 
and er forms, I hypothesize that the er suffix in Jiyuan is 
l-back,*roundl. a degenerate form of the front rounded/u/. 

(6) a. -zi .h\xl (Chengzhou) b. -zt. degenerate /-u/ (Jiyuan) 
X 
I 

0 Root node o Place node 

1 / \ 

0 Place node Labial Dorsal 

/ \ II 
Labial Dorsal ♦round ♦back 

I I \ 
♦round ♦back ♦high 

The proposed rule system needed to derive Jiyuan zi and er 
nouns is given in (7). Since the feature change always affects the right 
edge of the stem. I consider the morphological process to be 
suffixation. The suffix here is not a full segment, however, but 
consists of only a few features. Suffixation of features means 
associating the features to the right most segment of the stem, as 
shown in (7.b.) Note that feature association here is proposed to be a 
feature filling process, i.e. a non-feature changing rule. Several 
phonological rules and redundancy rules then apply to derive various 
surface forms. 
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(7) MoTDholoeic al orocesis . suffixation 
The rule gvatcm; 

a. V insertion (VI) 0 — > V / V 1 ♦ lobk. ♦rdj 

b. Feature Association (FA): X 1 stem 

(feature filling) \ 

lobk, TdJ 

c. Redundancy Rule (RR) ( 1 — > hhighl 

d. Vowel Nasalization (VN) V C 

I \t 
hhi] hnas) 

(8) gives three sample derivations under zi suffiialion. In 
(8.a.). the stem vowel l\l is already specified with l-back.-roundl. so 
the feature fiUing association rule (7.b,) cannot associate the suffii to 
the vowel t\l. An empty slot is inserted and serves as the docking 
site of the suffii. The redundancy rule (7.c.) then supplies the (♦high) 
specification. Recall that the low vowel does not have any backness 
and rounding specifications. The features of the suffiis is then 
associated to the low vowel directly. The low vowel becomes back 
rounded, as shown in (S.b ). (8.c.) shows that the alveolar nasal 
receives l+backl and becomes a velar nasal. I assume that l+roundl 
cannot be associated to a nasal segment since it is not compatible with 
nasals in Chinese. 

(8) a. i i:u 

Suffiiation — > Yi — > £^ 

V] * I*bk.*rd) V V V V 

I I i \ 

id-bkl) i I*bk.*rdl i |*bk.*rd] 

--> -~"> Quim 

V V GV 
II II 
i l*bk.+rd.*hi| i u (—. |i;u|) 



b. 



a — > 0 



Suffiiation — > EA Quicul 

VI *hbk.*rclj V V 

I I I 
a a 0 

c. in --> i:Q 

Suffiiation — > £A — > QiUCiil 

V CI ♦ Ubksd] V C V C 

II II II 

in in I q (--> |i:Q]) 

\ 

hbk) (iTdl "> 0) Chnas.^rdl) 

Three derivations under at suffiiation are given in (9). The 
rule system is essentially the same. A glide is added to the stem with 
a high vowel (9.a.). The low vowel is fronted and the mid vowel is 
fronted and rounded (9.b.c.).3 

(9) a. u "> uY 

Suffiiation —> Yl — > £a 

VI W-bk.-rdl VV V V 

I I I \ 

u u l-bk.*rdl u l-bk.^rdj 



hbk.Tdl 



— > R& — > Qulcut 

V V VV 

II 11 

u l-bk.*rd.*hil u Y 
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b. a -->» 



Suffiiation -> EA — > output 

V + l-bk.*rdl V v 

« I I 

a a « 

I-bkJ ((Tdj "> a) ('[^lo.-bk.^rdl) 



c. a --> 0 



EA '--> Output 



V] ♦ |*bk.*rd) V V 
I i i 

9 d 0 

I-hil \ 

l-bk.^rdl 



2. Against radical underapccification 

The main idea of the proposed analysis is that Jiyuan s/' and er 
nouns are derived by suffiiation of feature-sized morphemes. One 
could argue, however, that different feature make-ups can be posited 
for the £/ and er suffiies. For insunce. it seems re<^undant to posit 
both l+back] and |*round| for the z/ suffii, and one mjy be tempted to 
posit only l+back) for zr and derive |*roundI by the redundancy rule: 
[♦back] "> l+roundl. Besides, if radical underspecification is adopted, 
only one value of (back! is allowed undcrlyingly. Therefore, as far as 
the feature (back) is concerned, in the Jiyuan vowel system, either the 
back rounded /u/ gets the I*backl specification or the front unrounded 
/u/ gets the (-back) specification. Let us now examine the 
consequences of adopting radical underspecification. and positing 
different underlying forms for the j& and er suffixes. 

Suppose the z/ suffii is simply {♦round], then the underlying 
specifications of Jiyuan vowels would be like (10). Recall that this is 
the same system given in ( l.b.) based on the principles of radical 
underspecification. Given this underspecified system, the er suffix is 
the same as in our proposal, i.e.. (-back, ♦round]. The z/ suffii. 
however, contains only (♦round]. 



(10) (-(l.b.)) If I'Zil - hroundl, l-erl - l-back. *roundl 
i u u d a 



R 
B 
L 



Consider now how to derive the d forms of the non-high 
vowels and the alveolar nasal. ( 1 1 .a.) shows that the zi forms of the 
mid and low vowels may be derived correaly if the zi suffii is 
posited as simply (>round| underlyingly. The correct forms are given 
in parentheses. In the case of nasals, however, it is obvious that 
backness, instead of rounding, is involved under feature suffixation 
( 1 1 .b). Positing l-dl as hroundl cannot derive the velar nasal we 
expect. As a result, the underspecified system fcr Jiyuan vowels in 
(10) should be rejeaed. 



(11) li suff ixation:hrdl association 

liidl aggwiatign RR^rdl --> f^bkl 

a. hloj — > hlo, ♦rdl --> (♦lo,*rd,+bkJ (a --> d) 

I I — > Ml "> M*bk| (e— >o) 

b (nl — > N/A (Mn^l) (in — > i:o) 

We now explore another possibility. The underspecified vowel 
system would be like ( 12) if we do not strictly follow the feature 
minimization principle (Archangel! 1964), but still require 
minimization of feature values. That is. all four features are present, 
but only one value per feature is allowed. The zi suffix would then 
consist of only (>back). Since l-zJI is l^backj based on (12). and there 
should be no I-backl. the opposite value, in underlying representation, 
the er suffix would contain only (around). 



(12) If I zjl -hback). l-crl -hroundj 



H 
R 
B 
L 
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This hypothesis, as is demonstrated in ( 13.a), correctly accounts 
for all the feature changes of the alveolar nasal as veU as the mid and 
low vovels under £i suffiiaUon. There are. however, problems with 
sucli an analysis. First. ( 1 2) ImpUes that the high front unrounded 
vowel /i/ is the epenthetic vowel. To my knowledge, there is no 
evidence for such a claim. Second, the redundancy rule: 
l*backl-->hroundI mal es aU back vowels rounded. (13.b.) shows that 
in this Language mid and low back voik^ls surface as unrounded in the 
unsuffixed forms. Since a redundancy rule applies across the board to 
aU segments subject to the rule at any point of the derivation, then 
applying this redundancy rule would derive incorrect forms for the 
unsuffixed words mother* and goose'. Rounding of mid and low 
vowels occurs only in the suffixed forms; therefore, it makes more 
sense to consider hroundl a property of the suffix rather than a 
featy-e specification provided by the redundancy rule. 

(13) zi suffixaliou: (^bk) association 

l^bkl aSSOCiatiOl RR: Ubkl -> UrdI 

*• n — > G N/A (in -> i: q) 

(♦lo) I*lo.*bkl --> |*io.*Dk.*rd] (a -> o) 

I-hi.*bkl "> N/A -> (-hi .♦bk.Td) (a— >o) 

b. /ma/-"> Imal mother' l+lo) — > (^lo,^bk,-rdl 

•(♦lo, >bk. ♦rd) 

/3/ ~>{9l goose' l-hi.*bkl --> |-hi.*bk.-rdl 

•(-hi.^bk.Tdl 

Third, if the er suffix is simply iToundl. then the corrert er form for 
the schwa cannot be derived. Consider the derivation in (14). Based 
on the specifications in (12). the schwa is already specified with 
(♦backl. The correct derived form should be the ii cnt vowel (a), as 
indicated in the parentheses. Since the redundance rule is a feature 
fiUing rule, it cannot replace l+backl with (-back) it a feature changing 
way. Consequently, the underspecified systems ba?ed on radical 
underspecification. ( 10) and ( 12). should both oe rejeaed. 

(14) er suf fixation: hrdj association 

iTdl association RR: UrdI -> f-hkl 
l-hi.*bk) --> 'l-hi.^bk.+rdl N/A (9 — > 0) 
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3. Conclusion 



Wc have argued in the previous sections that the d and er 
suffiies should be l+bk.^rdl and I bk.^rd) respectivtty The presence 
of both plus and minus values of (back) in the v-*der lying 
representations of the zi an'J er suffixes supports « estrictive 
underspecification. Consider also the asymmetrical behavior of the 
high vowels and non-high vowels under zi i'-d er suffixation. The 
high vowels do not undergo any uature change ( 1 5.a.b.). while the 
mid and low vowels are the segments subject to feature asscx:iation 
( 15.c.d). Restrictive underspecification naturally accounts for this 
asymmetry: the non-high vowels in Jiyuan are precisely the one? 
without any underlyingly specificatinns for (back) and (roundl. ?ad 
thus are most susceptible to the feature filling of any backAound 
specifications. 

(15) zi suffiiation er suffiiation 

a) i — > i: u b) i — > iy / u — > uY 

c) a. d — > 0 d) a — > se / a — > 0 

In conclusion, as fa.- as the Jiyuan data are concerned, 
restrictive underspecification not only makes a better predication for 
;;ie feature composi tions of the zi and er {uffiies. but also accounts 
for the asymmetrical behavior of the high and non-high vowels with 
respect to zi and er suffixation. 

Even though this study. tOoether with several others, has 
presented evidence in favor of restrictive underspecification, the 
theory in its current form is not perfect, and remains to be modified. 
There are cases where we do not want both values of a contrastive 
feature to be present underlyingly. e.g.. the feature (voicel in Japanese 
(It^ and Mester 1986). the Yoruba (ATRl (Archs geli and PuUeybUnk 
1 989). Qcments ( 1 988) s'^ggesls that t^ose features which function 
prosodicaUy may be under specif led even when contrastive. Mester 
and lt6 (1989) propose that some features. e.g.. (voice), may be 
privative features. There seems to be good thinking toward 9 so.ution 
to possible problems of restrictive underspecificaiion. More empirical 
studies are certainly needed to test these proposed modifications of 
restrictive underspecification. 
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1. For the complete data and a detailed analysis of Jiyuan d and 
«r nouns, see Lin (1989. 1990), 

2. (y] is a lai front rounded glide. 

3. I assume that Mov, -back, around] is ill-formed. Feature 
configuration constraints (ArchangeU and Pulieyblank 1986) that 
prohibit some combinations of features in a segment are considered to 
be an explanation for the filters in (8.c.) and (9.b.). 
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Italian Psych Verbs in a Theory of Predication* 

Edward J. Rubin 
Cornell University 

1. Introduction 

Recently, the study of psychological predicates has generated much inicrcst (cf. Belletti and 
Rizzi (1988), Farrcll (1989), Franco (1990), Pcsctsky (1990) and references cited ihertin). 
However, a satisfactory treatment which docs not need to resort to otherwise unmotivated syntactic 
processes is still lacking. In this paper I develop a lexical characterization of these predicate types 
which allows their syntactic behaviors to be explained by independently motivated syntactic means. 

The psych verb types thai will be considered in this paper are exemplified in (1-3): 

1) lolo tcmo. (class 1) 
I i(/him fear 

2) Quesio lo preoccupa, (class 2) 
this it/him worries 

3) Questo gli piace. (class 3) 
this to himAhcm pleases 

The division into into three classes of verbs which has been assumed in the examples above is 
based on their well-known differences in characteristics and behaviors in various types of 
constructions which will be examined below (and see also, for example, Belletti and Rizzi (1988)). 
Both the class of verbs exemplified by temere *to fear* (henceforth class 1) and the one 
exemplified by preoccupare 'to worry* (henceforth class 2) i*ave nominative subjects and 
accusative objects. The class of verbs characterized by piacere 'to please* (hcncefonh class 3) is 
associated with two nominals, one in the nominative and one in the dative.' 

Auxiliary selection reveals parallel behavior among transitives, unergatives and verbs of 
classes I and 2 on the one hand, and among ergatives and verbs of class 3 on the other. When 
verbs in Italian are in perfect tenses, their perfect auxiliary is cither avrr<f *io have' (henceforth A) 
or essere *to be* (henceforth E). The following examples demonstrate the auxiliaiion of ih^ 
various verb types: 

4) Mario ha parlato a Gianni. (uncrgative) 
M. has-A j^poken to Gianni 

'Mario spoke to Gianni. ' 

5) Mario Andreni ha preso la tcrza posizione. (transitive) 
M. A. has-A taken the third position 

'Mario Andretti has taken the thini position.' 

6) Mario ha temuio i fulmini. (class 1) 
M. has- A feared lightening bolts 

* Mario feared lightening bolts.* 

7) Mario ha preoccupato i suoi genitori. (class 2) 
M. has- A worried his parents 

'Maho worried his parents.' 

8) La posta t arrivata. (ergative) 
the mail is-E arrived 

*The mail has arrived' 

9) Lo spcnacolo t piaciuto a Mario. (class 3) 
the show is-E pleased to Mario 

*Thc show pleased Mario.*, *Mario liked the show * 

Thovgh both classes 1 and 2 appear at first to be equivalent to transitive verbs, there are 
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several ways in which class 2 verbs do not act like transitives, while class 1 verbs do. First, class 
1 verbs can appear with the passive auxiliary venire *to come\ while class 2 verbs can not 
Compare the transitive verb in (10) with (1 1-12); 

10) lacasa viene dipinta (da Gianni) (transitive) 
the house comes painied (by Gianni) 

*thc house is painted (by Gianni).' 

11) Questascelia vicnc rispcuau (dalla maggioranzadcglieJettori), (class 1) 
this choice comes respected (by the majority of the votcre) 

•This choice is respected (by the majority of the voiers)' (Bcllctti and Rizzi (1988)) 

12) *Gianni vicnc preoccupato (dalla tempesia) (class 2) 
Gianni comes worried (by the storm) 

*Gtanni is worried (by the storm).' 

Class 2 verbs arc also unable to undergo causativization in the same way that ordinary 
transitives. uncrgativcs. and class 1 verbs can. Compare the transitive verb in (13) and the 
unergative verb in (14) with ihe examples of classes 1 and 2 in (15) and (16). Note that under 
causitivcs the subject of the class 2 verb cannot be expressed as a post-verbal dative in the manner 
of the subject of a transitive or a class 1 verb, nor can it be expressed as a post-verbal accusative in 
the manner of an unergative. Note also that in general two arguments may not appear post- verbally 
with the same case. 

13) a. Marco ha fatio mischiare Ic carte a Gianna. (transitive) 

M. made to shufHe the cards to Gianna 
*Marco made Gianna shuffle the cards.' 
b . *Ho fatto mischiait le cane Gianni 
(I) made to shufTk the cards Gianni 

14) a , Qucsto ha fano pariarc Maria a Marco- (unergative^ 

this made to speak Maria to Marco 
*This made Maria speak to Marco/ 
b . *Ho fatto pariaie a Maria a Gianni 
(I) made to speak to Maria to Gianni 

1 5) Questo lo ha fano tcmeir ancora di piu a Mario. (class 1 ) 
this him/it made fear even more to Mario 

^TTiis made Mario fear him even more' (Bellctii and Rizzi (1988)) 

16) *(3ucsio k> ha fatto preoaupare ancora di piu (a) Mario (class 2) 
this him made worry even more (to) Mario 

*this made Mario worry him even more* (Bcllctti and Rizzi (1988)) 

Also compare the ergative verb in (17) with the example of class 3 verbs in (18): 

17) Ho fatto entrarc Mario in piscina (ergative) 
(I) made enter Mario into the pool 

'I made Mario enter the pool* 

1 8) Di solito. un buon cuoco fa piaccrc ogni piatto del pasto al cliente (class 3) 
Usually a good cook makes please exh dish of »Se meal to the customer 

*A good cook usually makes each course of the meal please the customer/ 

Finaliy. class 2 verbs differ from class 1 and transitive verbs in their intcrprciaiion in 
constructions with an anaphoric clitic. Class 1 and transitive verbs allow a reflexive or reciprocal 
reading with an anaphoric clitic, while class 2 verbs have inchoative readings in such 
constructions. Cijmparc examples (19) and (20) on the one hand with (2 1 ) on the other: 
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19) Gianni si lava. 
G. himself washes 

20) Gianni si teme. 
G, himself fears 

21) Gianni s' prcoccupa di qucsto. 
G . himself worries of this 
'Gianni worries/gets worried about this.* 

In summary, then, psych verbs of classes 1 and 2 pattern alike and contrast with class 3 
with respect to the perfect auxiliary that appears when the verb is in a compound tense. 
Furthermore, psychological predicates of class z differentiate themselves from class 1 predicates in 
that these latter, like transitives, allow venire 'to come* as a (passive) auxiliary* while class 2 
verbs don*t- Under causativization, each of the three psych verb classes patterns differently^ class 
1 with transitives, class 3 with ergatives, class 2 with no other type. Class 1 allows a 
reflexive/reciprocal reading with an anaphoric clitic, like (some) transitive verbs, but class 2 verbs 
have an inchoative re.>Miing in such constructions. 

What is needed is a characterization of psych verbs that will provide an explanation of the 
above-mentioned facts by adopting mechanisms which rely on independently motivated principles 
of grammar. This characterization must obviously treat class I verbs as similar to tiansitives in the 
relevant respects, class 3 verbs as similar to ergatives in the relevant respects, and class 2 verbs as 
having, on one hand, aspects which are similar to unergatives and transitives, and on the other, 
aspects which arc different from ih.o^ types. 

2. A Theory of Predication 

Before the details of the characterization of the three classes of verbs under consideration 
can be given. I must introduce the framework of structural configurations and lexical 
representations which make possible an explanation of the attested patterns of behavior. I shall 
adapt the framework in Bowers (1990), which is both an attempt to unify two lines of thought 
concerning the nature of small clauses (for the first sec, for example. Bach (1979), Dowty (1978, 
1982). and Larson (1988), for the second, see Wilhams (1975). Chomsky (1981), and Stowell 
( 198 1 ) among many others) and an attempt to unify the syntactic and semantic characterization of 
main and secondary predication. 

2.1. Predication as a Functional Categnry 

Bowen observes that there is moch evidence (sec Pollock ( 1 989). among others) that there 
is a functional category intermediate between ! and V. He argues, contrary to Pollock, against 
analyzing this intermediate category as AGR. Instead* he posits that this intermeuiatc category is 
an independent functional category which he calls Pr(edication). Following Chierchia (1985, 
1989a)* Bowers posits that the function of this category is that of the predication retadon. In other 
words, Pf^, a predication functor, changes the type of an expression at logical form (If. and not 
LFt the GB syntactic level of representation) from n (a property) to <c,p> (an unsaturated 
propositional function). Pr^ may lake as a complement any category that may act as a property, 
that is, any YP with a lexical head ( V.A,N,P). Thus main predication in English and Icalian can be 
represented as occuring in the structure in (22), A PrP which is not the complement of INFL will 
be an instance of secondary predication. 



(reflexive reading) (transitive) 
(reflexive reading) (class 1) 

(inchoative reading) (class 2) 
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22) 



it 



Sped 




V 



Hp 



In a spirit similar to Larson (1988), Bowers assens that direct internal arguments arc 
basc-gencratcd in SpccV. Thus, Bowers posits that structural nominative case is assigned to SpccI 
and structural accusative is assigned to SpccV. In addition to these case positions. I will assume 
that structural dative is assigned to the complement of V position in Italian, and that this case is 
realized on dative nominals as the preposition>like affix *a\2 

Bowers, following Grimshaw (1989). claims that G-rolc assignment is compositional and 
proceeds from the innermost to the outermost 0-role in a ©-structure. This assignment is local in 
that a lexical category assigns its e-roles to elements in argument positions that it m-commands. 
For Bowers the argument positions of a verb, for example, arc sister of V. SpccV, and SpccPr. 
proceeding from innermost to outermost. Thus the ©-structure associated with a verb is 
represented as in (23), where 8i„,,©n represent ©-roles, positions inside brackets indicate 
argument positions, and the embedding within brackets indicates relative ^closeness' to the 
assigner. i.e. the innermost 9-role is embedded within the most brackets. 

23) Il[e3]e2ie( i 

When a verb has no 9 role to assign to an argument position, then the relevant position in the 
irprescntation in (23) would remain empty. Bowers further assumes that a verb must raise before 
it has access to information concerning whether a 8 rolr is needed in a given, previously non-local, 
domain. In this way he assures that even verbs which do not assign extcmal 8-roles will raise to 
Pt^, Thus a verb with the ©-structure in (23) would assign 83 to its sister, ©2 to its specifier, and 
81 to SpccPr after it raises to Pi^, 

2.2. Some examples 

Given the X-bar structure in (22) and the fomialism concerning © structure discussed 
above, we can now consider how the D- structures of various types of Italian verbs arc represented 
in Bowers' framework. The transitive verb nascondere 'to hide* would have the 8- structure in 
(24) and the sentence in (25) would have the D structure in (26): 

24) Nascondere: (|| 1 82 | ©i |. G2 = patient, 81 = agent. 

25) Gianni nasconde i libri 
Gianni hides the books 
*Cianni is hiding the b(X)ks/ 
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26) (ipc Ir PRES IPrF Gianni (pr- c IvP i libri |v I nascondc ] 11]]]] 

The unergativc verb ridere *to laugh' has the 8-sinjcturc in (27)» and ihc sentence in (28) has the 
D'Structuir in (29), 

27) Ridcrc: ([[ ) 1 Oi ]. Oi = agent. 

28) Gianni ride 
Gianni laughs 
^Gianni is laughing/ 

29) (IP c \x PRES (prP Gianni (pr e Ivpc Iv I ride ] llUH 

Finally » the unaccusativc verb arrivare *io arrive' has the 8-Structujc in (30), and the sentence in 
(31) has ihc E>-siructurc in (32): 

30) Arrivare: ([( J 82 ] 1 62 theme. 

31) Gianni aniva 
Gianni arrives 
*Gianni is arriving/ 

32) lipe [rPRES [ptpc (Pr e [vp Gianni (v | arriva ) HI]]] 

External arguments basc-gencraicd in SpccPr and the internal arguments of unaccusative verbs 
base 'gene rated in SpccV will have to raise to Sped at S-stniciurc in order to acquire nominative 
case. 

One important aspect of this theory is its ability to maintain and generali^ the so-called 
VP-internal subject hypothesis (sec, for example, Koopman and Sportichc (1988)) while retaining 

the distinction between internal and external arguments. Since 6-role assignment is local, and 
therefore the \^ must raise to Pi^, either to assign a 6-role to the external argument position or at 
least to determine that no 6-role needs to be assigned there, the PrP can be panially considered an 
extension of the VP (or the X'"** of whatever lexical category it selects as complement). That is, 
since PrP is an entity of type p (a proposition) by virtue of the fact 'hat its head is a predication 
functor* it might be equated with the concept of a ^complete functional complex' (CFC) (Chomsky 
(1986)).^ With these characterizations we might be able to formalize the VP-internal subject 
hypothesis more generally as stating that a subject is (must be) generated in the minimal CFC 

which contains the lexical item which assigns it a 6-rolc. In this fashion we retain the distinction 

between an external 0-rolc (assigned to SpccPr) and internal ones (assigned to SpccV or the 
complement of V position). 

3. A Characterizfltinn of Italian Psvch-Verbs 
3.1. Psych Verbs of Classes 1 and 3. 

Now we have available the apparatus for characterizing the three classes of Italian psych 
verbs. It can be noted that classes 1 and 3 do not need any special treatment or discussion here, 
since their behavior is equivalent to that of transitives and ergatives, respectively. Thus the 

6-stnjcture and 9-rolcs of the class 1 and 3 verbs can be represented as in (33) and (34): 

33) Class 1: [([ I 82 ! 9i I ©1 expcriencer. 82 = theme. 




34) Class 3: (If 83 ) 62 ] J 62 - 63 = expcrienccr. 

Qass 1 verbs assign t theme 8-rolc to SpecV (object position) and an cxpericncer O rolc to 
SpecPr (external argument position), i.e. to the same positions to which standart* nimsitivc verbs 
assign their 8-fOles. In Italian SpecV receives structural accusative case and the external argument 
can raise from SpecPr to Specl to receive structumi nominative (again just as in the case of other 
transitives). Thus the tree in (35) is an S-stnicturc repiescntation of the sentence in (36), which 
involves a class 1 verb. 




Gianni teme gli incubi. 
Gianni fears nightmares 



Qass 3 verbs assign an cxpericncer 6-toIc to their complement (indirect object position), 
which receives structural dative (but see footnote 5). and a theme G-roIe to SpecV. While this 
positior. normally should acquire structural accusative, since this is an ergative verb, the argument 
in SpecV must nevertheless raise to Specl to acquire nominative case to avoid a violation of the 
principle which underlies Burzio's gcneralizaiion.-* The S-sinicture representation of example 
(37), which involves a verb of class 3, is as in example (38), 




38) Gli incubi piacciono a Maria 
nightmares please to Maria 



3.2. Pass 2 Psvch Verbs . 

The class 2 verbs, however, will not represent as simple a case as classes 1 and 3. Their 
lexical representation must make possible an account of the constructions in which the class 2 
verbs pattern like class 1 and transitive verbs and for those in which they don't. The lexical 
representation in (39) is posited as the general template for the class 2 verbs: 

39) Class 2: (|[ 83 1 1 01 I 8l = stimulus\ 83 = expcricncer. 
I 

-case 
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There are two aspects of the repitsenution in (39) that bear discussion. First, the class 2 
verbs are similar to uncrgative verbs with respect lo the positions in which their 6-roles arc 
saturated (cf. (4) and (27)). Second, this representation includes the specification that the 
argument which is saturated in complement position not receive case in that position; this 
argument, therefore, wilt be forced to move to a case position, SpecV, in order to satisfy the case 
filter. This stipulation is similar to a stipulation of lexical case, by which aii NP must exhibit some 
lexically specified case regardless of the structural case it would otherwise receive. It is this 
specification that insures that the class 2 verbs will act in cenain respecu like an unergative, in 
othcn like a transitive, and in yet others like neither of these two. 

Now it is possible to see how sentences containing verbs of class 2 would be represented. 
The tree in (40) is an S stnicturc representation of the sentence in (41), which involves a verb of 
class 2. 

40) IP 41) Gli incubi prcoccupano Gianni 



4. The Bthavior^f^ Italian Esvch Verbs in Varioiia CgnstriiCtiona> 

In this section the syntactic phenomena noted in Section 1 above (auxiliary selection, 
passivization, causativizati j,] and the anaphoric clitic) will be discussedv and the behavior of class 
2 verbs in these constructions will be shown to follow from the analysis given in the previous 
section. 

4.1. Auxiliation , 

As nicntioned in section 1, the class 2 verbs pattern with class 1 verbs, transit] ves, and 
unergativcs with respect to the auxiliary with which they appear in perfect forms; these verbs 
appear with overe 'to have* (A). All these verbs contrast with ergatives and class 3 verbs in that 
these latter types appear with essere *to be* (E) as the perfective auxiliary. The analysis put 
forward in the last section makes a generalization concerning this arrangement of verb types quite 

simple, Transitivcs, unergatives, class 1 and class 2 verbs all assign an external 8-role, while 
ergatives and class 3 verbs all fail to do so. 

We can fhcrefoit adopt a pnxrcss of auxiliary selection which refers to this difference in the 
base-generated position of the arguments of verbs. Such a process is the one developed in Burzio 
(1986), which was specifically designed to differentiate the treatment of verbs which lack external 
arguments from the treatment of those which have external arguments. Burxio's rule is as in (42): 

42) The auxiliaf)' will be realized as Essere whenever a 'binding relation ' exists between the 
the subject and a 'nominal contiguous to the verb\ (Burzio (1986)) 

Bowers (1990) points out that we can understand this 'binding relation' as the relationship between 
NP-trace and its antecedent. A 'nominal contiguous to the verb* can be understood as an NP-trace 
in a VP-intcmal argument position. The patterns of auxiliation exemplified in (4-9) follow directly 
from this characterization. That is, in all cases where movement results in a A-chain relationship 




nightmares worry Gianni 
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between Specl and a VP-internal argument position* for example in unaccusaiive movenncnt» the 
auxiliary will be E. In other cascj, where movement doesn't result in such a relation, for example, 
with transitives and uner^atives, the auxiliary will be A. 

Now. the behavior of the three classes of psych verbs is not surprising given their 
chaiactehzation above and Burzio's treatment of auxiliation. The class 1 and class 2 psych verbs 
share, with transitive and unergative verbs, the property of having an external argument, and such 
an external argument results in an NP-trace relationship between Specl am] an argument position 
outside of VP. We correctly predict that A is the auxiliary in such cases. Class 3 verbs are 
ergativc, and are thus conecdy predicted to occur with E. 

In previous analyses of the verb types under consideration bene, for example in Belletti and 
Rizzi (1988), mechanisms other than (42) were adopted in onler to account for data such as (4-9) 
in Section 1. Belletti and Rizzi (1988) propose that it is the ability of a verb to assign accusative 
case, cither structurally or inheiently, that underlies the selection of A. Since they propose that 
class 2 verbs ait ergatives which lexically mark one argument with accusative cas * they correctly 
predict that class 2 verbs will appear with A. This account is not empirically adequate, however, 
as example (4). repeated below, indicates. 

4) Mario ha parlato a Gianni. 

M. has- A spoken to Gianni 
'Mario spoke to Gianni.* 

The verb parlare *to speak* in (4) fails to assign any accusative case, either structurally or 
inherently, and nevertheless the auxiliary is A. 

This type of analysis also fails in another way. As examples (43) and (44). below* 
demonstrate, accusative case can be assigned, and the auxiliary can still be E. it is clear that an 
analysis of auxiliation in which the ability of a vcib to assign accusative case is central will 
necessarily fail with respect to examples (4, 43,44), 

43) Gianni si t comprato una machina 44) Gianni sc I d comprata 

Gianni himselt is-E bought a car Gianni himself iii^x;. i^ E bought 

*Gianni bought himself a car 'Gianni bought it for himself.' 

For Burzio's account of auxiliation to work for (43-44) we must assume, in the spirit of 
Burzio himself and of some recent work by Kayne (1990), that the S-structure subjects of (43-44) 
are undcrlyingly internal arguments which raise to subject position, in this jase from indirect object 
position. The external arguments of these sentences are realized in some 'non-starniard' way. for 
example according to cither Cinque's (1988) argument *si' approach or Kayne's (1990) controlled 
PRO account. 

4.2. Passivization 

As pointed out above, participles of transitive and class 1 verbs can appear with the passive 
auxiliary venire to come' (examples 10 and 1 1 ). Class 2 verbs cannot (example ( 12)). This data 
is consistent with the analysis proposed above for class 1 and class 2 verbs. In (1 1) the class I 
verb is a transitive verb, and undergoes passivization normally. In (12) the class 2 verb is 
unergative in nature, and uncrgatives in general do not passivize in Italian, as shown in (45). 

45) *Gianni vicnc parlato (a) (da Maria). (unergative) 
Gianni comes spoken (to) (by Maria) 
'Gianni is spoken (to) (by Maria).* 

The question now becomes why class 2 verbs should be able to form what Belletti and 
Rizzi demonstrate to be adjectival passives, as in (46). whereas other uncrgatives can't. 
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46) Gianni i preoccupatodalla tcrrpcsta 
Gianni i$-E worried by ihc stom 

A hypoihcsi* about Ihc ability to form adjectival passives can be formulated along the following 
lines, assuming that passive raising and raising in general are constrained by propenies of the 
verbs or auxiliaries in whose environment they occur Assume that venire *io come' as an 
auxiliary has the property chat it can occur only with transitive verbs, but that E will allow any NP 
which is the specifier of its complement to raise past it. 

Thus in (12) venire is impossible as an auxiliary since preoccupare *io worry', a class 2 
verb, is not transitive in nature. That is, the argument *Gianni', base-generated in complement 
position and rendered casctess even in SpccV by passivization, can't raise past venire into the only 
remaining case position, Specl, since it was not base-generated as the direct object in SpccV. In 
(11) there is no such problem* since temere *to fear', a class 1 verb, is transitive in nature. 

(46) is permitted by the looser requirements of the auxiliary E. Even an argument which 
raises into SpccV can continue to raise past E, as occurs with class 2 verbs and raising verbs such 
as sembrare *io seem', exemplifred in (47) below. Since the internal argument of other 
uncrgatives doesn't raise from its base-generated position. E-passivcs of these *normal 
vner^atives* will be ruled out by the Extended Projection Principle. 

47) Gianni i scmbrato esser^ trisic 48) *Gianni vicnc scmbrato esscrc tristc 
Gianni is-E seemed to t>^ sad Gianni comes seemed to be sad 

Note that this account of auxiliaries also neatly explains the contrast between (47) and (48). If E 
and venire were equivalent as auxiliaries, then we might predict that these two should be equally 
grammatical. The failure of sembrare *to seem ' to occur with venire is captured by the hypothesis 
put forth here. Only E is available as an auxiliary for sembrare *to seem* since it is not a transitive 
verb, and venire must have a transitive complement. What remains to be specified elsewhere is 
the propenies of the auxiliaries which underlie their behavior (see. for example. Toman ( 1986) and 
the works cited there). 



4.3. rausativi^Atinp 



Recall that in section one it was noted that, in causative constructions, arguments which in 
other contexts are realized as nominative subjects arc able to appear in a given case (accusative or 
dative) if and only if there is no other argument of that infinitive which also appean in that case. 
We can formalize this observation in the following way. Assume that the structure of causatives in 
Italian is as in (49) and that the rule (or lexical relation) in (50) exists. (50) is constructed in the 
spirit of Larson's (1988) 'demotion to adjunct/* 



49) 



Specl 




SpccPr 



Pr _VP 
SpccV V 



f^irc 



XP 




Pi 4 
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50) Efemorion tn argument 

An externa) O-rolc of a verbal argument of a causative may be saturated by an argument in 
an internal argument position, provided that no other 8-rolc is already saturated in that 
position. e.g. I 1 1 1 ) ei 1 -4 I ( [ J 8, J J 

but *[ I ( 1 82 1 8, 1 ( ( [ 1 e, ] 1 

The data above fall out directly from (49) and (50). Thus, the external 8-rolc of a transitive 
vcrb» can be saturated by an argument in complement position (with dative case) but not by one in 
SpccV (with accusative case) since there is already an argument (le cane 'the cards') which 
saturates its own 8-rolc there (sec ex. (13)). The external 8 role of an uncrgativc verb can be 
saturated by an NP in SpecV (with accusative case), but it can't be saturated in the sister of V 
position since there is already a 0-role saturated there (as in (14)). 

The prediction made by the analysis here is thpt class 1 psych verts should behave exactly 
like transitivcs. and this prediction proves correct in (15). The behavior of the class 2 psych verbs 
in this construction also follows from their characterization. In (16) the external theu-role of 
preoccupare 'to worry* has been saturated by an argument in complement position, but if this is 
so, then there is no way for the accusatwe argument to saturate its 8'role. which is also linked to 
complement position. That is, the structure for (16) must have two elements in the complement 
position of V. the trace of the accusative argument and the dative phrase *a Mario*, and this is the 
source of the ungrammaticality. 

Binding of the anaphoric clitic 'si' and its interaction with inchoatjvi^y 
Consider the similarities in examples (51-54): 

5 1 ) Gianni si prcoccupa dclla situazione politica (class 2) 
Gianni himself worries about the political situation 

^Gianni is/gets worried about the political situation* 

52) Gianni si stanca. 53) Gianni si ubriaca. 
Gianni himself tires Gianni himself intoxicates 
*Gianni gets tired. * *Gianni gets drunk. ' 

54) John hun himself, (in the non-agcntive sense) (example from Bowers (1990)) 

Psych verbs of class 2 paiicm with the class of transitive verbs in Italian and English cxcmplincd 
by (52-54). (55) confirms that the Italian verbs behave like transitivcs with respect to passivization 
(unlike the class 2 verbs discussed above). 

55) a. Gianni vicne stancatodalla corsa a scuola. b. Gianni vicnc ubriacaio da qucsio vino. 

Gianni comes tired by the race to school Gianni comes intoxicated by this wine 

^Gianni is tired (out) by the race to school.' 'Gianni is intoxicated by this wine.' 

Class 2 verbs and the verbs in (52-54) share the propcny of having external non-agcniivc 
arguments which arc co>indcxcd with affected internal arguments. We can define 'inchoativiiy' as 
precisely this situation, as in (56). 

56) Inchoativity is the co*indcxaiion of a non-agcntive external argument and a (non foc.iP 
affected internal argument^ 

Class I verbs and agentivc transitivcs differ from class 2 verbs in the structure and content 
of their lexical repiescntations. Agentivc transitivcs, as in (19) above, can't meet the requirements 
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for inchoativity in (56) since they have agentive subjects. Class 1 verbs, as in (20) above, can't 
meet these requirements since they have unaffected internal arguiDents. Of these three vert) types, 
only class 2 verbs (in addition to some non-agcntive transiiives) meet the requirements for 
inchoativity. 

This analysis makes possible a single characterization for inchoative and non-inchoative 
uses of verbs like the class 2 verbs or 'hurt' in English. Significantly, this unification is possible 
within the account of psych verbs given here, whereas in approaches such as Belletti and Riui's a 
relationship between the two possible uses of such verbs is explicitly denied.* Since this 
unification seems to be a felicitous one, the approach given here is preferable to the other type of 
approach. 

5. Inkrmtdiatc Summary 

It has been shown that the behavior of Italian psych verbs in interaction with various 
syntactic process can be explained by positing that the three classes have the lexical repttscntations 
in (33), (39). and (34), repeated below: 

33) Class 1: ([( ] ©2 ] Bi 1 Oi = expcriencer, 02 = theme. 

39) Class2:[([63 J 1 6| | 6i « stimulus, 63 = expcriencer 
I 

<ase 

34) Class 3: [[[ 63 ] 02 I I 62 ^ theme, Bi = expcriencer. 

These characterizations allow for an explanation of auxiliation that depends on an 
independently motivated relationship between argument positions that Burzio (1986) details, 
precluding the necessity of the complication inherent in Belletti and Rizzis (1988) approach. In 
addition, these characterizations have made possible an explanation of why veits of class 1, but 
not of classes 2 or 3, may undergo venire -passivization, based on independently motivated 
characterizations of the auxiliary system. These characterizations of the psych verb classes also 
make the correct predictions about their bch?v*ur m tiic causative construction. The 
characterization of class 2 psych verbs above defines them as a specific set of those verbs which 
will be interpreted as inchoative by a general algorithm in the appropriate circumstances, thereby 
removing the necessity, inherent in earlier approaches, for positing two lexical entries involved for 
tnchoative/non-inchoative pairs of sentences. 

6. The LfTUH prnblem 

Psych verbs have been of great interest mostly because of the problems that they create for 
what Pftsetsky ( 199C, calls the U(T)AH family of hypotheses. These hypotheses are designed to 
reduce the task of language acquisition by providing the child with an innate knowledge of the 
mapping between syntax and semantics. Consider the two versions of U(T)AH in (57) and (58): 

57) Uniformity ofTheta Assignment Hypothesis (M. Baker n98«>^ 

Identical thematic relationships between items are represented by identical structural 
relationships between those items at the level of D-structurc. 

58) Universal Alignment Hypothesis (Ptrfmuttcr and Postal ( 1984)) 

There exist principles of UG which predict the initial relation [that is, G-rolej borne by 
each (argument] in a given clause from the meaning of the clause. 

If we assume that the general outline of UTAH is as in Baker's stronger version, then we 
can simply claim that the expcriencer of class 1 psych- verbs is distinct from the expcriencer of 
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class 2 and class 3 psych verbs. The distinction between these 9*roIes is parallel to the distinction 
between the e-roles saturated by the the object of class 1 verbs and the subject of class 2 verbs. 
Pesetsky (1990) gives evidence for making this latter distinction. This paper can be taken as 
evidence that the experiencers too behave differently in the syntax. It must be left lo future 
itseaich to give independent arguments for the semantic status of these arguments. 

Note that both versions of U(T)AH in (57) and (58) make specific assumptions about 
semantic theory. Na^-ely, they assume that 8-rolcs are the semantic units which act as the interface 
for syntax anc* semantics, and thai these 6-rolcs arc primitives. Nothing could be more 
unsupported. ! xvin and Rappapon (1988) note that the way in which the term 'e-rolc' is used is 
often vague o. ambiguous, and when specific ones are mentioned, it is often by fiat and not 
through some argumentation that one label and not some other is applied. In addition, many 
ftscarchcrs (sec Chicrchia (1989b) and Jackendoff (1987), among oihen) have argued that S-rolcs 
are derived notions* and as such, may derive from potentially unlimited diverse semantic 
structures. Thus it must be noted that no version of the U(T)AH family of hypotheses can be 
maintained withoul strongly motivated syntactic structures on the one hand, and independently 
motivated semantic structures on the other. As mentioned above, this paper can be taken as an 
instance of the former, the latter must be left to future research. 

For helpful discussions in the preparation of this peper, I would like lo ihank J. Bowers. W. Harbcn. M. 
MonulbcUi. D. Pesetsky. L. Ri2/i. A. J. Toribio. and G. Wcbclhuih. 

* I hcsiuie 10 call either a stibjcci. since both or these nommals show certain of the pixipcrtics normally 
a&sociatcd with subjects. This issue will not be considered here. For an account of this p..t^nomcnoti. sec Harbcn 
and Toribio (ranhcoming). and references cited there. 

^Bowers (personal conununicaiion) has suggested structural dative in this pi > is probably a rather 
Common cross-linguistic phenomenon, the unmarked case. 

^Bowers notes that these CPCs must be carefully disunguisbcd from I or 2 place property expressions (XP. 
where X is lexical, in his framework), in that a propostion can stand on its own as a **complctc *thought' or 
information unit/ as it is termed in Chicrchia and Torrtcr (1988)." Sec Bowers (1990. pg. 6) and the works cited 
there for a more complete discussion of these issues. 

'*The analysis in Harbcrt and Toribio (fonhcoming) explains how the ihcmc of class 3 verbs is able to show 
nominative case and to control subject agreement, while its dative-marked expenerKer acts as a binder for the PRO 
subject of infinitival adjunct clauses, by showing how both of these arguments may (and must) receive nominative 
case from I^. If t>.eir analysis is adopted, then the characterization in (34) must include a sperincation of lexical 
dative associated with the cxpcnencer in addition to the structural dative that it gets by vinuc of its position. Tree 
(37) would not necessarily be ihe S-stnictuit representation of example (38). For further discussion of the particulars 
of this analysis, see Harbert and Tonbio (fonhcoming). and the references cited therein. 

^is IS a term .^dopied by Farrcll (1989). though its actual insumiiation is different in that paper. 1 adopt 
this name both because it seems more appropriate than the standard theme* and because I've reserved theme for 
another son of e-role. Pesetsky (1990) also posits thai this e-rolc is different than the standard theme, but he calls 
this one ' cause \ rather than 'stimulus . See that paper for some arguments that the 0- roles of the object of class I 
verbs and the subject of class 2 verbs must be distinguished. 

^(Pg. 352) *lf a is a O-role assigned by X'. then a may be assigned (up to opiionaliiy) to an adjunct of X', 

^This inchoaiiviiy does not occur with class 2 verbs or wsih the verbs in (55) and (56) when the non-cliiic 
reflexive 'sc stesso'. which requires heavy stress, is used. <ts dcmonsUBCcd in (i) and (ii): 

i) (?)Uluman)ente, Gianni prcoccupa pcrTino sc stcsso. Bcllcui and Ri/zi (1988 pg,297, cx, Mbl 
Lately. G. wonics even himself 

ii) a. Ulumamente. Gianni stanca pcrfino sc stcsso. 

l^ly. G. tires even hin^sclf 

b. Ultimamente, Gianni ubhaca perfino sc stcsso. 

Lately. G. intoxicates even himself 

Agcntivity in the subject can somehow rcsuh due to the focus on ihc rcllcxivc object, ll is unclear why this should 
he so. but it is obvious that either of these two propcnics c?n block inchoaiiviiy m the pioposiiion. For this 
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re&son. whtlever definition we give to inchoaiivity must make reference in sorrte way to both focus and agentivity, 

^Thc claim that there are actually two different verbs involved is obviously both uninteresting and 
counterintuitive. Mo»e specifically. BelleUi and Rizzi's claim is thai class 2 verbs admit two constniciions, Theme 
V Experiencer and Experiencer VP with an inchoative sense. The question therefore is how these two constnjctiofis 
areidaiDd. 
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THEMATIC ROLES AND FRENCH DATIVE CLITICS: LUl VS. 

Hilary Sachs 
University of Tennessee, Knoxvillc 

0. Introduction 

In this paper we look at that class of French verbs which allow prevcrbal 
cliticization of the dabve clitic /wi. but disallow cliticization of the dative clitic y, 
and propose a thematic lole characterization of this class. We claim thaty will 
be used for dative argunients assigned Thenie, and that lui will be used for da- 
tive arguments assigned Recipient* Goal, and Source, We also claim that each 
clitic covers a specific segment of the Thematic Role Hierarchy (Kiparsky 
1989). We will restrict our attention here to verbs allowing the prcverbal clitic 
^ which wc will refer to loosely as "Agentive" verbs, since they are charac- 
terized very generally by subjects that have the thematic role of Agent w Source 
(this, as well as the arguments for this Thematic Role Hierarchy, is described in 
more detail in Sachs 19892). 

The Thematic Role Hierarchy wc assume follows, in ( 1 ): 
(1) Thematic Role Hierarchy 

(Agent <Source < Cause < Goal /Exp /Ben /Rec < Theme < Loc <Verb»»»] 

Where Agent is the highest role on the hierarchy, and Locative the lowest^. We 
shall return to the hierarchy later. 



LO Lui vs. Y 

In both traditional grammars and in theoretical descriptions, the French da- 
tive clitics lui^ and y are described as being distinguished by animacy (e 
Gross (1968), Grcvisse (1969), Blanche-Benveniste (1975^)): lui is t+animatcj 
and y is ( animate}. In example (2) Im is the only clitic allowed to replace the 
{+arimatej Indirect Object A sa maman, and in example (3), y must be used to 
replace the [ animate] Indirect Object la question: 



However, animacy cannot be the only factor governing the selection of lui 
and y. For example, in (4), the verb parler 'to speak' does not allow y , and 
funhermorc accepts lui, even when the Indirect Object (10) is clearly (-animatel: 



(2) 

a. Elle repond a sa maman 
She responds to her mama 



ElJe l!'V*y rtpond 
She to-her responds 



(3) 

a. EUe repond k la question 
She responds to the question 



Elle y/*lui ripond 
She to-il responds 
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(4) 

a. Lc fou pariait au mur 
The crazyman was-speaking to-the wall 

b. Le fou lui/*y pariait 

The crazyman to-it was-speaking 

Even though Kaync (1975), Barnes (1980), and others have noted this 
problem, Kayne does not address it^, and Barnes' Distinct Entity Constraint 
fails to predict the distribution of y. Barnes' constraint states that "the niininial 
semantic distinction between lui and y consists in the fact that lui, but not y, 
must refer to things as unitary entities; that is, the referent of the dative clitic 
[lui\ must be a well-defined, distinct entity, i.e. an individual/' (p. 270) 
Barnes' constraint may help to determine when lui can be used, but does not 
help us to understand the environments where y can and cannot be used. In (3), 
we see that y can be used to refer to a *Vcll -defined, distinct entity ' {la question 
'the question'), but in (4), when we once again have a distinct entity, y is not 
possible. 

Along with parler there are many other "Agcntive" verbs which disallow the 
expected y and allow the unexpected lui v/hen the referent is inanimate. A 
sampling of them is given in (5): 



(5) 

"Agentive" verbs allowing lui (but not >) for inanimate objects 



acheter 


\o buy' 


louer 


'to rent' 


demander 


'!o ask (for)' 


montrer 


'to show' 


dire 


to teii' 


offrir 
parler 


to offer' 


dormer 


to give' 


'to speak' 


emprunter 


'ro borrow' 


presenter 


'to introduce' 


enlever 


to take' 


recorrunander 


to recommend' 


envoyer 


to send' 


rendre 


'to return'; 'render' 


6crire 


'to write' 


tiUpho:^er 


to telephone' 


indiquer 


to indicate' 


vendre 


to seir 



These verbs allow the clitic y only for Locative arguments, but never for 
indirect Object arguments. 

2.0 Thematic Structures 

What all the verbs in (5) have in common, besides being 'Agcntive ' verbs (that 
is, subjects that are assigned Agent or Source), is that the Indirect Object is as- 
signed the thematic role of Goal, Recipient, or Source. Some representative 
thematic structures for these verbs arc given in (6): 
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(6) Thematic structures 

[Agent < Source < Theme < acheter »>] (also: emprunter, enlcver) 
[Agent < Recipient < Theme < donner »>] (also: louer, presenter, qffrir, ) 

[Agent <Goal < Theme < tfcrirc »>] {Blsoienvoyer, demander, dire, indiquer, 

montrer, parler, recommandery UUphoner) 

(Source < Recipient < Theme < vcndie »>] (also: vendre) 



Let us now look at the thematic structure of verbs that allow both lui and y, 
such as ripondre 'to respond' and obiir 'to obey'. We should note here that 
although the notion that y is used to replace inanimate lOs exists very strongly 
in studies of French syntax, and has been favored by grammarians for severad 
hundred years (according to Pinchon (1972)), ripondre and obiir are virtually 
the only verbs that fit this pattern, allowing y. The thematic structure shown in 
example (7) corresponds to the string in (2) {Elle ripond d sa maman), where 
lui is allowed, and the lO is [+animatc). Wc sec that the thematic role assigned 
to the lO sa maman is Cjoal: 

(7) 

[Agent < Goal < ripondre ») 

The lO in example (2) sa maman is assigned liie role Goal, as was the lO in 
verbs such as icrire, above, since Goal is defined as the endpoint of the action, 
for non-motion verbs. )^ When we then look at the thematic role assignment 
for the string shown in example (3) (Elle ripond d la question), however, we 
see that there is a major difference between (2) and (3). In (3), the 10 is not 
only inanimate, but also bears a different thematic role: it is a Theme rather than 
a Goal. The thematic role structure is the following (example (8)): 

(8) 

[Agent < Theme < rtpondre ») 

We assign the role of Theme to this argument following Gruber's (1976) 
dcftnition of Abstract Theme. Abstract Theme is supposed to generalize the no- 
tion of Theme of n[K>vement verbs to arguments of verbs expressing no move- 
ment. Examples of Themes that he gives in non-movement verbs are the ob- 
jects associated with the verb 'to communicate' and 'to signal', that are some- 
times unexpressed,^ 

Let us note here that the animacy or inaninniacy of the 10 is independent of its 
thematic role assignment. Obviously, an inanimate NP can be assigned a role 
other than Theme. (For example, in example (4b) for the verb parler, the NP 
mur 'wair would be assigned the role of Goal.) But in the case of ripondre, 
as opposed to the verb parler, there is an obvious difference between the ani- 
mate and inanimate lOs, differences that we do not find with verbs like parler 
'to speak' or donner 'to give'. We can see this in (9) where both [+animate] 
and [-animate] arguments can be simultaneously expressed for the verb ripon- 
dre'. 
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(9) 

Ellc a r6pondu & la question sur ravortcmcni au joumaliste 
She AUX responded to the question on abortion to-thc journalist 

It is not possible, however, to have two lO arguments for any of the verbs we 
listed above in (5): 

(10) 

*EUe a parW k son frtvc h sa soeur 
She AUX spoken to her brother to her sister 

(11) 

*Ellc a offcrt dcs bouquins k la bibliothdquc k sa soeur 
She AUX offered some books to the library to her sister 

Since we will assume that no two arguments of a predicate will have the 
same thematic role, following Chomsky (1981), Bresnan and Kanerva (1989), 
and others, the grammaticality of (9) shows that these two arguments must have 
different thematic role assignments. 

Not only are the assignments different, but we also claim that it is not neces- 
sary for both arguments of these verbs to be expressed. More precisely, we 
claim that these verbs are verbs of variable polyadicity.^ We claim that this is 
the case with verbs like ripondre and obiin that the number of expressed argu- 
ments is variable. Thus, the thematic structure of these verbs must reflect that 
there arc optionally expressed arguments. We propose the following thematic 
structure for ripondre and obiir: 

(12) Thematic role assignments; ripondre and ohiir: 

(Agent < (Goal) < (Theme) < r6pondre »>] (also; ohiir) 



3.0 Cross-linguistic Evidence 

There is also cross-linguistic evidence for positing these thematic roles for 
ripondre and obiir. We find that there arc languages that assign different cases 
to the NP corresponding to the 10 of verbs like ripondre, and the different case 
assignments depend exactly on the two kinds of objects that we have been dis- 
cussing here. Finnish, for example, assigns allative case to the (+animate] 10 
and illative case to the [ animate] 10 with the verb vastata, to respond*. In 
German, we get not a difference in case assignment, but a rather an NP with 
dative case for answer the policeman* vs. a PP with accusative case for 
answer the letter,' as we see in examples (1 3a-b): 



(13) German antworien 
a. 

dem Polizistcn antworten 
the-dative police-dative to-answcr 
'answer the policeman' 
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(13) 
b. 

auf den Brief antworten 

Prep ihe-accusativc letter answer 
'answer the letter' 

Greek also distinguishes between responding to a question and responding 
to someone, with practically the same system as Gemian: in the former case the 
verb takes an accusative object while in the latter case it takes a PP with the 
preposition 'to', 

(14) 

Apandisa tin erotisi. 
answered- Isg, thc-acc. quesiion-acc. 
I answered the question* 

(15) 

Apandisa stin Anna, 
replied- Isg to-thc-acc Anna-acc. 
1 replied to Ann* 

Further evidence for positing two different thematic roles comes from Donno 
So, a dialect of Dogon (Niger-Congo) spoken in Mali and Burkina Faso, where 
there are two morphologically distinct verbs that together correspond to r^pon- 
dre. The verb yabult is used for responding to people, and the verb saa to 
things, as shown in examples (16) and (17): 

(16) X>ogOT\ yabult 

indD mi le wo-law yabuli 
man-the I with badly reply*past-3sng 
'the man answered me in a bad manner* 

(17) Dogon 

dei u m'5 boy salu ? 
father you POSS call reply-ncg-past-2sg 
'you didn*t answer the call of your father?' 

In other words, from looking at cross-linguistic evidence, we see that there 
are languages where the verb corresponding to ripondre assigns different cases 
to (+Aanimate] objects, or where there arc two different verbs corresponding to 
the one verb in French, Obviously, the fact that these languages exist does not 
prove that we have the same situation in French, but it does indicate that such a 
split is possible in principle, 

4*0 Evidence from French 

The evidence we see in French itself, however, also leads us to this same 
conclusion. In French, two conjoined NPs must c the same thematic role. 
We see evidence for this in the following example 
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(18) 

Suzanne parlait h Michclinc ct h Marie 

Suzanne was-speaking to Michclinc and to Marie 

(19) 

^Suzanne parlait k Michclinc ct k Londics 

Suzanne was-speaking to Mkhcline and to London 

In (18) where both d Micheline and d Marie are assigned the thematic role 
Goal, the sentence is acceptable. However, in (19), where d Michelhie, a Goal, 
is conjoined with d Londres, which is a Locative, the sentence is unacccpi?-ble. 

We should note that it is not the case that one cannot conjoin NPs that differ 
in animacy, since the following strings arc perfectly acceptable: 

(20) 

Le fou parlait aux batiments et aux passanis 

The crazyman was-speaking to-thc-pl buildings and to-thc-pl passersby 

(Where both NPs have the same thematic role, that of Goal.) 

(21) 

Elle a offert ses vieux bouquins h la biblioth^ue ct h sa soeur 
She AUX offered her old books to the library and to her sister 

(Where both NPs have the same thematic role, that of Recipient.) 

When we look at verbs that allow the clitic y, like ripondre and ob^ir, we see 
the following: 

(22) 

EUe a n^pondu k sa maman ct k sa tante 
She AUX responded to her n^ama and to her aunt 

(23) 

EUe a r^pondu k 1^ question et ^ la lettre 
She AUX responded to the quesnon and to the Ictta 

(24) 

#EUe a rfpondu a la question et ^ sa maman 
She AUX responded to the question ar 1 to her mama 

In (22), which is acceptable, we sec that the conjoined NPs arc both 
Inanimate], and also are assigned the thematic rale of Goal. In (23), the two 
conjoined NPs arc [-animate] and arc both assigned the thematic role of Hiemc. 
Again, both arc acceptable. In (24), however, where there are two conjoined 
NPs with different thematic roles, the sentence is semantically unacceptable. As 
we noted above, it cannot be the case that conjoined NPs must match in ani* 
macy, so the difference must be in their thematic role assignment. 

When we look at another verb that, like r^pondre, allows y for lOs, we see 
the same pattern, regarding conjoined lOs: 
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(25) 

Elle a ob6i au policier et ^ sa maman 
She AUX obeyed to-thc police-officer and to her mama 

(26) 

EUe a oMi aux regies et aux lois 
She AUX obeyed lo-ihc rules and lo-the laws 

(27) 

#Elle a cb6\ ^ la loi et & sa maman 
She AUX obeyed to the law and to her mama 



Examples (25) and (26) show conjoined objects that are both assigned the 
same thematic role, that is» in (25) both lOs arc assigned Goal, and in (26) both 
arc Themes, and arc acceptable. In (27). where one 10 is assigned Theme {la 
hi) and the other Goal {sa maman), the sentence is awkward, at best. 



5.0 Cliticization 



Let us now look at cliiicization. Our claim is that lOs of "Agentive" verbs 
cliticize toy only when they have the thematic role of Theme. Thus in (2b) and 
(3b) the difference in clitictzation is due to the different thematic role assign- 
ments for the 10 arguments. In (3). y is allowed precisely because the lO is 
assigned the role of Theme. 

This claim correlates with other thematic role and cliticization facts in 
French. In colloquial French, for example, Direct Objects (DO), which usually 
have been assigned the role of Theme, can cliticize to y (which is usually 
thought of as the Locative clitic), instead of the standard DO clitics^^. We see 
the standard cliticizaiion in (28). and the popular use in (29): 

(28) Standard French 

U faut la tuer 

It is-necessary it-fem to-kill 

'It's necessary to kill it* (e.g. la bete, 'the insect') 



(29) Colloquial French 
11 faut y tuer 

It is-necessary y to-kill 

'It's necessary tu kill it' (e.g. la hite, 'the insect*) 



If we now look back at the Thematic Role Hierarchy that we introduced in 
(1), we see that neither the use of y instead of the standard DO clitic, nor the lui 
vs. y disuibution among 'Agcntive" verbs is random, but rather that the selec- 
tion closely follows the suiicture of the hierarchy* Looking at the hierarchy, we 
note that the lowest role on it is that of l^ative, with Theme just above it, and 
these are the only two roles that allow the clitic y for Agentive verbs. Lui is the 
clitic allowed for arguments witli thematic roles that are higher on the hierarchy. 
Kiparsky's (1989) claim is that the lower the role is on the hierarchy, the closer 
and more directly related it is to the verb, and we also will claim that the lower 
the role is. the more regular the cliticization of the argunicnt it is assigned to. In 
fact. Locative clidcization is the most common and most regular in French; there 
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arc no exceptions to Locauwc cliticization. DO cliticization is next in regularity 
(and as we have noted, arguments assigned the thematic role of Theme most 
often appear as E>Os). 

6.0 Conclusion 

To conclude, we claim that animacy alone cannot detemiine the placement of 
French dative clitics. Animacy is but an epiphenomenon; there is an apparent 
sensitivity to animacy, but the sensitivity is really lo thematic foles. Our claim 
is that for French Agentive verbs, y can only be used for NPs that are assigned 
Locative or Theme, that is, the lowest thematic roles on the hierarchy. Lui can 
only be used for thematic roles higher than Theme. Thus we also claim that 
each clitic covers a specific continuous segment of the Thematic Role 
Hierarchy. 



FOOTNOTES 

*I would like to thank Clco Condoravdi, Christopher Culy and Paul Kiparsky 

for their invaluable help, suggestions, and data, and Francis Bonahon, 

Alexandre Bronstein, and Odile Cazenave for their judgments. 

^ As opposed to verbs such as penser which do not allow prcverbal cliticization 

of the dative clitic lui, but which require post-verbal cliticization. 

^The Z^-cliticizaiion generalization in Sachs (1989) states that "Lai-cliticizaiion 

is allowed when the Logical Subject of the Verb is no lower than Source on the 

Thematic Hierarchy, or when the Logical Subject of the verb is demoted to 

Indirect Object." (p. 234) 

^The abbreviations arc as follows: Exp = Expcriencer, Ben = Benefactor, Rec ^ 
Recipient, Loc = Locative. 

^The dative clitics (aside from y) are distinguished by number and person, but 
not by gender. They are me (Isg), te (2sg), lui (3sg), nous (Ipl), vous (2pl), 
leur (3pl). Since the first and second person clitics are identical in form to the 
DO and reflexive clitics, I will use lui to stand for the full set of dative clitics. 
^Blanchc-Benvcniste (1975), in discussing verbs that allow lui notes that "les 
vcrbes comme ob^ir qui ont un lui, privil^gient dans leur complement la 
pcrsonne anim<c par rapport k rinanimt.*' 'Verbs like obiir which take lui favor 
ine animate person over inanimacy in their complement.* {my translation] (p.40) 
^Kayne (1975) is more interested in determining whether y is even a dative 
clitic. He suggests that y might be limited to nondatives and that verbs like 
ripondre lake both dative and nondative complements. He alternatively suggests 
that "one might decide to uniformly call d complements of ...ripondre dative 
and allow y to replace datives in just such cases....'* (p. 152) 
'^It could be alternatively argued that the 10 sa maman shodld be assigned the 
thematic role of Source, since it is maman or maman*s words that are indeed the 
Source of what needs to be responded to. but that argunKnt does not affect our 
proposal. 

^rubcr also refers to these as Informational Themes. 

^Bre&nan (1982) discusses the polyadicity of verbs, that is. verbs like English 
read or eat, that can occur with variable numbers of arguments. 
^^Thc standard Direct Object clitics arc le (msg), la (fsg), les (pi). 
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FOCUS AND TOE DISCOURSE DIMENSION IN AUTOLEJOCAL THEORY 

Eric SchUler 

Wayne Sute University & The University ol Chicago 



Within the framework of Autolexlcal theory (Sadock 1985, 19S0; SchUler 
A Steinberg to appear) it has been recognized for some Ume that an explicit 
module for discourse phenomena is needed to account foi juch matters as 
topi<Vconiment structure, extra-sentential anaphora, stylistic phenomena etc. 
In thU paper I will argue that focus should also be dealt Krtth along this 
dimension, which. In contrast to the original Utle of this paper, I now call the 
Discourse Dimension. As only a lltUe work has been done on discourse 
representation in an Autolexlcal modeJ. the proposal here U tentative In nature 
and designed primarily to provide a means for discussion ol certain focus 
phenomena relevant to the present topic. 

The Discourse Dimension 

Tlie goal of an Autolexlcal analysils is to provide a complete model of all 
of the grammatical factors Involved In a speech segment. Formalisms for the 
synUctlc, morphological, semantic, and lUocutlonary dimensions have already 
been proposed, though each continues to evdve. Quite a number of grammatical 
aspects of language remabi unexplored In this approach. Including sentence 
types, topicallzatlon, focus and discourse anaphora Oncludlng debds). It will ' 
be recalled that the syntactic dimension does not represent the order of 
words as reflected In actual speech, but rather represents the constituent 
structure of the sentence. 

Such traditional matters of syntax as "movement constructions', e.g. 
Raising, Topicallzatlon, Passive, WH^novement, Inversion, Question formation 
etc. are not within the scope of the syntactic dimension In the prcsc t Autolexlcal 
framework. Rather than enrich the syntactic component with powerful devices, 
a more consistent Autolexlcal approach U to deal with matters of the surface 
cwder of constituents In a separate module. Among the benefits of this approach 
is that so<alled "Free Word Order" or "Non-Conflguratlonal" languages can 
be represented In a dimension where nou syntactic factors which determine 
the surface word of a sentence can play a formal role. 

To take an obvious example, Russian Is a language where the factor of 
new vs. old Information occupies center stage in the determination of word 
Older. Even a simple question can be greatly Influenced, as the following 
normal patterns show (I). 




1) a. «o deUyct Ivan? 

what-acc dol'RS^g Nan-nom 
mat Is Ynn doing?' 
b. «o on delayet? 

what-acc heflom do4'RS-3sg 
mat Is he doing?' 

In (1 a), the proper name appears last, the poslUon In which new 
information Is pUced. In (l.b). on the other hand, the verb appears last 
because pronouns are obligatorily old Information - a proi.vUii can (unless a 
ddctlc non-verbal gesture accompanies) only provide a Umlted amount of new 
information (person, number). Yet In order to take this Into consideration In 
the syntactic component, we would have to make the claim that the Information 
structure (new vs. old) U some sort of syntactic feature, an odd. U not absolute^r 
unreasonable view. Qearly this, and other Information-organizing factors such 
as topIcalUatlon and focus, deserve to be treated along another dimension 

entirely. ^^^^^^ ^ standard varieties of English, the Initial position U 
the default poslUon of focused elements, then It Is possible to )oIn together the 
walysb of seemingly heterogeneous phenomena of languages «teJp«Ush and 
Russian such as Question-formation. WH-movement. Passive. Cleftlng and 
possibly even Imperatives using a single mechanism. The present paper contains 
Uttie eUboratlon of these Ideas, as such work must await another opportuni^. 

While It would be frivolous to attempt to demonstrate the superiority 
of an approach which U barely In Its formative stages, some of the discussion 
below will compare the automodular approach with the enriched syntax 
approach uf Kihm (1990). 

Focus 

As discussed thoroughly In Bardovl-Harllg (1983). focus Is among the 
most unfocused concepU In contemporary UnguIsUcs. She proposes «^reatment 
of matters sometimes caUed focus using Prague School notions of Theme and 
Rheme The Introduction of these terms Into our model would cause 
terminological chaos, since Theme Is » trrm reserved for "'^"^J^CMe theon^. 
But there Is yet another problem with adopting Bardovl-Harllg-s deflntions 
wholesale - her treatment does not Include Interrogative pronouns as fociw. 
whereas I Join Klhm (1990) and Manfredl (1990:14) In noting tiie commonality 
of syntactic expression of focused elements and fronted WH. Thus my use of 
the term "focus" cannot be equated with her use of Theme. This places the 
burden of definition squarely on my shoulders. Her description of Theme and 

Rheme (1983:84) Is given In (2): 



2) a* The theme t$ whst the rest of the sentence is about; it is context 
dependent' it may be given information (evoked or inferred); it is probably 
deOnlte (or generic); and it is Ukely to be in the subject position as that is the 
unmarked position of the theme. 

b. The rheme is that part of the sentence which most advances 
communication. It is context independent; it is new information; it may be 
indefinite; and it is Ukely to occur near the end of the sentence. In addition, 
the rheme is Ukely to be expressed by a noun. 

All of the examples of what I call "focus" meet part of (2.a), in that the 
focus is certainly what the sentence is about (and I would include interrogative 
pronouns in this category*) In many languages, the material In focus Is found at 
the beginning of an utterance. Of course, these two factors also apply to 
Topic, which is quite a different matter (as noted by Bardovl-HarlisD* But 
focus bears a default relation to subject position whch topic does not, and 
focus also seems to be universal, whtte topic/comment stucture does not* 

I take focus to be non-semantic In nature, yet do not go so far as Cinque 
(1983) in placing focus entirely in the non-grammatical realm of pragmatics. 
There are clearly grammatical consequences to placing something In focus* I 
will adopt the following as a working definition of the term: 

3) An item is in focus if the speaker's intent is to draw attention to the 
item. 

The grammatical reflexes of focus may take place on the Discourse 
Dimension, If word order is involved, or via explicit morpho-syntactlc markers, 
or wherever intonalion Is to be localized. Focus should not be represented on 
the Semantic dimension, however, because neither tnith<onditIonallty nor 
predicate^rgument structure Is Involved* Of course, focus does effect 
presupposition (What John ate was a veggie-bur ger carries the presuppostion 
that John ate something*), and if one chooses to treat presupposition 
semantlcally rather than pragmatically an argument for Indus* ^n in semantics 
might be made* 

In some approaches to formal grammar, focus Is handled within the 
syntactic component. In the Government and Binding framework, focus is 
differentiated from topic syntactically, with the former having noun phrases 
which are always colndexed with a null element In A-posltlon, while in a topic 
construction the topic MP is not colndexed with a null element In A-posltlon, 
but is colndexed with a pronominal or quasii>ronominal form (Bickerton 1990:8)* 

Within the most recent formulations of the Government and Binding 
framework, the general analysis (e*g* Oyelaran 1990, Kihm 1990) Is that the 
focused elements move In to COMP. 




Klhm (1990) proposes a focus analysis of WH-questlons vylthln the 
Government and Binding framework which Is in many respects reminiscent of 
an Autolezical analysis. He analyses the following sentence (5) using two 
representations, one of an enriched semantics (LF) and one of surface syntax 
CPF), as shown In (€), represented in ® . 

4) se klmoun U vini (Haitian Creole) 

it-be who that come 
•Who came?' 



In this analysis, there ate two operators in the Logical Form. The highest 
operator Is a focus operator, which is "spelled out" as |e (which also spells 
out the copula) in Haitian Creole. The second operator is a semantic marker 
of Interrogatlvi;/. Focalizatlon Is obligatory in questions In Haitian Creole, 
under this analysis. The two hal' es of the tree do not represent automodulcs 
in the AuVolezical sense, b»'t are .ather levels which are processed in parallel. 

The notion of focrs #c a semantic opei. lor Is not uncommon. Placing it in 
the spedfiia- position oi QP (This Is the derived structure, were it the ujnderlylng 
stnisture, the second QP In the ^raph should probably be Q, ai'^sumlng that 3f 
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QP 
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j phrase structure Is Involved, since FOC U clearly not the head of QP) provides 

a link between focus and WH-questlons. The entire semantic analysis seems to 
hearken back to the days of Generative Semantics and In particular the use of 
semantic operators for illocutlonary force. 

There are hirther problems w)»: Klhm s analysis. The FOC operator 
does not immediately dominate th lanUc entity which U In focus, but 
rather U a marker of focus. The marked item Is not the sbter of FOC. but if 
rather the head of the sUter of FOC. Yet th.ere is no reason why other semantic 
entitles in that sbter (QP) should not aUo l« In focur. since the same structural 
relation (c-command) holds. Of course, one can always employ the invisible 
elevator known as LF-raislng to get the scope right AddlUonaUy, the fact that 
the focus marker is homophonous with Oie copula in all of the languages 
under consideration in IClhm's article remains unexplained. 

Lefebvre (1990:124) provides a different structure within the GB 
framework: 

6) se vaanje Jan ap man/e pen (Haitian Creole) 

be eat Jan ASP eat bread 
it is eating bread that Jan did.' 

7) 



DP 
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She claims that her analysis ""accounts in a straightforward way for the 
interpretation of the defted constituents. Whether the aspectual verb or the 
predicate or tioth are in the defted phrase, focus interpreUtion bears on 
both the aspect and on its VP complement. In a clause containing an aspectual 
verb/marker, the event of the clause is defined by the conjunction of <e> of 
aspect and <e> of the predlcator, through Theta-ldenUflcatlon.'* This hardly 
seems straightforward. To begin with funny categories al>ound (se in IP» 
inan)e In Spec of I, and the clearly nominal cheq in CompL). The scope of the 
aspect is a semantic factor which is best handled autonomously, and the 
scope of the highest Operator once again should Include everything It 
dominates, which provides no enlightening Information concerning the focus. 

In the current model of Autolexlcal Syntax, Ellfort*s (1989) niocutionary 
Module (Dimension) would be a be a better location for the interrogative 
operator, while focus seems so tied to the surface syntax that It belongs in the 
Discourse Dimension, with the link between the two expressed by an 
automodular relation of the sort discussed in EUfort & Schiller (1990). 

For the representation of focus, I will adopt the convention of surrounding 
the Item In focus with a box. 

8) It is ueorge Hui^ who will be found guilty of the destruction of the 
environment. 

Klhm^s example (5) might therefore be represented in (9): 



SemaaticM 




SyntMx 
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This Is, 1 believe, a much more natural representation than that provided 
by Klhm. The syntai: here Is quite normal, with the entire structure a sentential 
unit (V --^ V R) differing from the English cleft construction only In that English 
re€iulres a dummy subject The complementizer, as Is often the case In European 
(-based) languages, Is nominal In morphological form and has the synuctlc 

category R [ V], abbreviated In the tree as R, although COMP could also 

be used, though that designation is, In my opinion, less revealing, since the 
constituents headed by a complementker show lots of NP behavior (McCawley 
198S, Inter alia.) The semantics are also straightforward - the entire utterance 
Is a single proposition with one argument and one predicate. The lllocutlonary 
force comes from the Autolexlcal specification of klmoun as a WH^ord, that 
is, as a word which has the following lexical entry (10): 

10) Idmoun Vho* 

Morphology: N~' 

Syntax: W [ V] 

Semantics: Q 
niocutlon: ^IP, ^R' 
Constituent Order: ^FOC 

The constellation of lexical specifications is hardly unique to 
the Haitian Creole Interrogative personal pronoun - It is the specification for 
such pronouns in many languages of the world, including, of course. English. 

Cleftlng and other focus*based extraction 

It Is possible to '"extract" an argument from a serial verb construction 
and ''fronr It using a cleft construction with a marlcer. This phenomenon is 
discussed for Haitian Creole by D6chalne (1988), for Gullah by Mufwene (1990) 
and for Yoruba by Oyelaran (1990). Relevant examples from Haitian Creole 
are presented in (18) 

18) a. 5c Id-sa^ Jan pran f, bay Mariz (Haiti m Creole) 
Foe* wh-thlng Jan take give Marlz 
*What did Jan give to Marli?' 

b. Se tekol Jan ap mache ale 
It-is school John ASP walk go 
'It is walking to school that John is doing.' 
'It is walking TO SCHOOL that Joun U doing/ (not to the park) 
It is WALKING to school that J6hn is doing/ (not run to school) (marginal) 
*'It is WALKING TO SCHOOL that John Is doing (not run to schooD (marginaO 
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c. Se mache Jan mache al lekol 
That-ls walk John walk to school 
it Is WALKING to school that John did/ (he did not run) 
'It Is WALKING TO SCHOOL that John did/ (he did not run to the park.) 
'It is walking TO SCHOOL that John did/ (he did not walk to the park) 

The first case Involves simple extractlcm of an object of the first verb of a 
serial string, and can be accounted for straightforwardly using the mechanism 
described above* But in (IS.b) we have an interesting set of interpretatlonSt 
which somewhat vindicate the view proposed by Klhm (1990) and Lefebvre 
(1990) that the scope of focus can be anything In the sentence since everything 
is dominated by the proposed focal operator. Of course, that should apply to 
all constituents, and thus the question arises as to why the ungrammatlcal 
reading with the focus on WALKING TO SCHOOL should be ruled out. According 
to Lefebvre. it is ruled out because an operation of V analysis is local, and 
when the direct object of one verb (presumably ale In this case) is undergoing 
defting, the verb and the object are not adjacent and thus V* reanalysis Is not 
licensed. The restraint Is, therefore* cyclic in nature. 

Of course, at surface structure there Is no verb phrase to act as a 
constituent of focus, but more importantly, the reading where WALKING is the 
focus is indicated as marginal, and one can easily imagine why. Since Haitian 
allows Predicate Qefting, the normal way of placing a predicate in focus is to 
deft it, and such a construction Is available, as seen In (18x). Hie interesting 
question is why (18x) should be used with the last reading listed, which 
should be more felicitously rendered by (18,b), Unfortunately, since I have 
been unable to find informant who accepts 18x, I cannot say anything more on 
the subject. 

It has already been noted that the element used to mark focus in a deft 
construtt(pn Is homophonous with the copula in many languages. We find that 
in Southeast Asia this holds as well: 



19) a, Nwg siv tsaab tsag hlais khautxig (Green Hmong) 
s/he use CLF knife slice bread 
'He cuts the bread with a knife.* 
b. Yog lub khaub<ig nwg siv tsaab tsag hlals 

be CLF bread s/he use CLF knife slice 

'It was the bread that he cut with the knife.* 

1 would like to point out a parallel here which deserves further 
investigation. It seems, on the basis of the limited data to which 1 have access, 
that the copula, which is syntactically a verb, Is preferred in |Ust those 
languages which also use a verb (meaning 'say*) as a complementizer, where 
languages such as English use (pro)nomlnal elements such as It and that. This 
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Is true not only of many Creoles, but also In the Southeast Asian examples, and 
even in those Tlbeto-Burman languages which do not show subordinating 
serial V constructions (Saxena 1988). 

The Interaction of Topic and Focus In Serial Verb Conttructloiu 

I would like to close with a brief remaric on the interaction of focus and 
topic. As shown In Fauchois 1982 (cited in Manfredi 1990). focus and topic can 
coexist peacefully In the same sentence. By noting the relationship between 
the two, we can explain an interesting Siramaccan paradigm presented in 
Byrne A Caskey (1990:10 - traces omitted): 

20)a.mi nakl di dagu ku di pau di a bi tel kii dl 
sindeU 

I strike the dog with the stick the ] Past take kill the 
snake 

'I hit the dog with the stick that I killed the snake with/ 
b*ku dl pau dl a bl tel kll dl slndekl mi naUdl 
dagu 

with the stick R.P. he TNS take IdU the snake I hit the 
dog 

•I hit the dog WITH THE STICK with which he kUled the snake.' 

c. ^ di pau dl a bl tel kll di sindeU mi naki di dagu ku 
en 

with the stick R.P. he TNS take kill the snake I hit thedog 
with it 

d, ku di pau dl a bi tel kll di sindeUku en mi nakidl 
dagu 

with the stick R.P. he TNS take kill the snake with It I hit the 
dog 

i hit the dog Wl FH THE STICK WITH WHICH HE KILLED THE SNAKE/ 
e/dl pau dl a bl tel kll di sindeki ml nakl dl dagu ku 
en 

the stick R.P.he TNS take UU the snake I hit the dog with 

it 

f.dl pau di a bl tel kll dl slndeklku en ml nakldi 
dagu 

the stick R.P. he TNS take kill the snake with it I hit the 
dog 

•1 hit the dog WITH THE STICK WITH WHICH HE KILLED THE SNAKE/ 

What is particularly noteworthy here is the strangeness of examples 
(20x) and (20.e). Notice that there are fully grammatical parallel constructions 
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(20.b), (20.d) and (20 J) . In the case of C20*a), nothing is toplcallied or in 
focus, hi (20,b), the instrumental prepositional phrase is in focus, by virtue of 
being extracted and fronted, v^e there is no recapitulation of the instrumental 
phrase (as would be predicted by Bickerton's (1990) observations cited above. 
Recapitubtion Is evident in C20.c), however, but there is a conflict in focus. 
The instrumental prepositional phrase is in focus in the first clause, but in the 
lower clause It is in noihfocus po«lUoa In (ZO.d). the instrumental prepositional 
phrase is in focus, but it is also In focus In the lower clause. This makes tense, 
as there is only one stick, and eiUier it U in focus, or It Un't. The mixture 
creates a situation wtilch is of marginal grammaticallty. The last pair Is equally 
revealing. In (20.e) the object of the instrumental serial verb is in focus, but 
the prepositional entity containing the instrument Is not in focus In the lower 
clause. Again this is an unacceptable situation, rectified In (20,0 where both 
the extracted object of the serial verb and the instrumental prepositional 
phrase are in focus position. 

This phenomena, which we may call ''Focus Harmony" by way of analogy 
with vowel harmony, is localized In the Discourse Dimension, since a harmony 
rule of this sort is not of the type we find in pure syntactic structure. One 
cannot make recourse to the semantic operators proposed In the Government 
and Binding framework (discussed above), since presumably the entity *stlck' 
is within the scope of the operator whether It Is fronted or not. 

Of course there Is more going on here. Caskey & Byrne (1990:11) note 

that 

"What is striking about (d), though is that ku has no direct 
link to the serial which In and of Itself encodes the relation of 
instrumentality. By virtue of the syntax, ku would be more properly 
associated with the non-serial lower main clause, yet apparently 
for reasons linked to emphasis, ku Is allowed to appear, 
foreshadowing the prepositional en^ oding of Instrumentality 
which the main clause demands. Furthermore, since SA Is not a 
stranding language, and. moreover, does not permit pled piping, 
emphasis can only be for emphatic discourse reasons In this 
and similar cases.** 

While a full Investigation of this mystery awaits further data from 
Saramaccan. one can take note of the fact that the prepositional and serial 
Instrumentals seem to have different emphatic consequences, which bring to 
mind the properties of an unusual Thai Instrumental preposition discussed in 
Schiller (1989.1990) to which the reader Is referred, as time constraints prohibit 
discussion here. 
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THE ASPECTUAL CONTENT OF COMPOUND VERBS 
MONA FINGH* 
The University (»f Texas at Austin 



1 INTRODUCTION 

Carlota Smith (1990) has recent ly proposed a two component theory of as- 
pect. I use this theory to analyse the aspectual content of the so-called 
compound verbs, a kind of verb constellation common in Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages. The resulting analysis not only provides a natural account of the 
aspectual role of compound verbs but also explains some facts about the 
distribution of compound verbs that have puzzled theoreticians for long. 

The two component theory distinguishes between viewpoint and situ- 
ation type. According to this t^'eory, each sentence incorporates both kinds 
of aspect. There are three kinds of viewpoint aspect, namnely perfective, im- 
perfective and neutral. The situation types can be classified as states and 
events as proposed by Vendler (1967). Non-stative events can be classified 
into two major categories: tclic and atelic. Telic events have a natural end- 
point while atelic events and can not end at any time. This classification 
helps distinguish between achievements and accomplishments on the one 
hand and activities on the other. In this paper I look at the interaction of 
the perfective aspect with the four situation types. The importance of this 
interaction is explained in the following sections. Examples are cited from 
Hindi, ^ tliough most of the claims wMl hold for many CV-rich Indo-Aryan 
languages. 

2 compoun: verbs 

The terra "Compounr' Verbs" is usually used to refer to constellations of 
verbs that have the iorm (Verbl + Verb2], in which Verb2 loses its inde- 
pendent meaning to a large extent Verbl is referred to as the **main** verb 
or MV and Verb2 is referred to as the "Explicator" verb or EV; the entire 
constellation is a compound verb, or CV for short. Let us look at some 
examples to help distinguish between compound and simple verbs. 

1. dekh-a 

see-PERF (a simple verb) 

2. dekh li-ya 

see take{EV)-PERF (a compound verb) 

EVs usually lose a part of their meaning in a compound verb construc- 
tion. Thus the verb lenaa 'take', when used as an EV just means that the 
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action described by the main verb was done for one« own benefit. Similarly, 
the verb denaa *give', when used as an EV means that the action was done 
for someone else. Much of the research on compound verbs has focused on 
.he relationship between the main verb and the explicator verb, and the 
various domains in which compound verb constellations are acceptable (e»g, 
Verma (1989)). These are the non^aspectual components of the meaning of 
EVs. 

Here I concentrate on the aspectual content of these verbs. It was first 
recognized by Hacker (1961) that CVs have some aspectual content. An 
important theory in this context is that of Porizka's (1969), who claims that 
compound verbs are marked with respect to perfectivity and are developed 
from simple verbs to form a special category. Unfortunately, extant theo- 
ries cannot explain the distinction bi.tween sentences 3 and 4 below where 
explicator verbs occur with a perfective aspect: 

3. hamne kitaab paRhii 
we-ERG book read-PERF 
We ead the book 

4. hamne kitaab paRh lii 
we-ERG book read take-PERF 
We read the book entirely 

Hook (1989) maintains that sentences like 4 that have a CV emphasize 
the perfective aspect, while the simple verb forms as in 3 are aspectually 
unspecified. This analysis is intuitively unacceptable since it implies that 
CVs are variants of simple verbs with no explicit function of their own. This 
analysis also contradicts the position taken by philosophers like Roman 
Jacobson (1957) who believe that a morphological category has a basic 
invariant meaning, and thc.t all applications of the category are special cases 
of the general meaning. I hope to present the basic aspectual meaning of 
the category that is called the compound verb. 

In §3, 1 propose an analysis of aspect as depicted by CVs. I look at the 
use of compound verbs in the four basic situation types. I provide evidence 
that CVs are related to situation types and not the viewpoint aspect. 

3 TELIC EVENTS 

There are two kinds of telic events, namely, accomplishments and achieve- 
ments. The notion of completion is their major defining property. However, 
the two categories of telic events differ in their duration and complexity. 
Accomplishments (e.g. build a house, walk to school) are durative while 
achievements (e.g. uHn a race, recognize someone) are not. Telic events are 
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distinguished from atelic events^ which do not have a final endpoint (e*g. 
walk in the park is atelic since it does not havo an/ associated natural final 
endpoint). 

I submit that CVb are not related to viewpoint aspect. Perfectivity, 
I claim is not the cause of the presence or absence of compound verbs. 
Instead, CVs arc markers of telicity. A tclic event can be expressed as a 
complete whole only with a CV in the perfective viewpoint. In fact, all 
non-progressive achievements and accomplishments (i.e. telic events) have 
a CV constellation that focuses on one of the three potential points of focus 
described in Figure 1. However, as will be shown in §3, CVs do not occur 
in atelic events. 

Different explicator verbs can be used to focus on different stages of a 
telic event. An exhaustive list of EVs focusing on the Final endpoint would 
be very long and an analysis of the choices available in the use of different 
EVs is beyond the scope of this paper.' This paper focuses only on their 
aspectual function. Several Hindi EVs and their points of focus are shown 
in Figure 1.' 



Telic Events 




Initial(I) 
lagnaa 'attach* 
paRnaa Mie' 
uThnaa 'rise' 



Final(F) 
lenaa 'take' 
denaa 'give* 
baiThnaa 'sit* 
janaa 'go* 
aanaa 'come* 
marnaa 'hit* 



Result (R) 
cuknaa^ 



Figure 1: Explicator Verbs in Hindi 



3.1 ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Accomplishments are heterogeneous, and consist of a process and an asso- 
ciated outcome. Draw a circle, eat an apple are examples of accomplish- 
ments. Since accomplishments have a natural endpoint, when the endpoint 
is reached the action c&nnot be continued as a part of the same situation 
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type. Accomplishments may be described by the following temporal schema 
(Smith (1990)): 

5. l...Fff (R) 

Here, I is the Initial endpoint of the event, Fj^ its natural Final end- 
point and R its Resultant state. Consider the following examples of ac- 
complishments. In sentences 6 through 8 the CV forms are used in the 
perfective. 

6. wo kal muurti banaane lagaa 

he yesterday statue make EV(I)-PERF 
He started making a statue yesterday 

7. usne kal muurti banaa lii 

he^ERG yesterday statue make EV(F)-PERF 
He made a statue yesterday 

8. wo kal muurti banaa cukaa 

he yesterday statue make EV(R)-PERF 

He was done making a statue yesterday (Sonie time has elapsed since 
the action was completed.) 

As already pointed out, simple verbs cannot be used for achievements 
and accomplishments. However, the simple verb form, as used in sentence 9 
does not imply that the action was completed. The event described is of the 
atelic category, activity, rather than of the telic category, accomplishment. 
In this particular example it means that the person referred to worked on 
the statue for sometime yesterday* The use of the perfective form merely 
sigi^ifies the cessation of that activity* 

9. usne kal muurti banaaii 

he yesterday statue make-PERF 

He made a statue yesterday, for some time 

(He worked on the statue yesterday) 

The event type associated with the act of making a picture is telic, but 
since the picture was not completed, the perfective form of a simple verb 
is used in sentence 10. Sentences 11, 12 and 13 have negated subordinate 
clauses; the main clause has the perfective form of a CV or simple verb 
construction. As seen in sentence 12 and 13, an EV(F) or an EV(R) is 
ungranmiatical when used to indicate that a telic evtnt was not completed. 
However, CVs focusmg on the initial endpoint can be used in the main 
clause even if the action is said to be incomplete in the following clause* 
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As in example 11, the restriction is on EV{F) and EV(R). The progressive 
form of the simple verb as used in sentence 14 refers to the interval between 
land Fff in the temporal schema, 

10. laRke-ne tasviir ban&aii lekin nahii banii 

boy-ERG picture make-PERF but NEG become^PERF 
The boy made a picture but it wasnH made 

11. laRkaa tasviir banaane lagaa lekin nahii banii 

boy picture make EV(I)-PERF but NEG become-PERF 
The boy started to make a picture but it wasn't made 

12. * laRke-ne tasviir banaa dii lekin nahii banii 

boy-ERG picture make EV(F)-PERF but NEG betome^PERF 
The boy made a picture but it wasnH made 

13* * laRkaa tasviir banaa cukaa lekin nahii banii 

boy picture make EV(R)-PERF but NEG become-PERF 
The boy made a picture but it wasn't made 

14. wo kal muurii banaa rahaa thaa 

he yesterday statue make PROG AUX-PAST 
He wsA making a statue yesterday 



CVs cannot be used to refer to arbitrary endpoints* They are markers 
of Natural endpoints. The above examples indicate that the simple verb 
constellation, which is the default constellation for atelic events, when used 
in telic events implies that the endpoint is not the natural final endpoint, 
but instead the arbitrary endpoint. 

The problem here is that the perfective viewpoint does not focus on 
the entire event. Rather it spans the interval from the Initial endpoint to a 
Final endpoint. The nature of the Final endpoint ^oes not matter: it may 
either be the natural endpoint of an event or an arbitrary endpoint. The 
perfective viewpoint therefore has the following temporal schema: 

15 / / 

As discussed above, if the telic event terminates prior to reaching 
the natural final endpoint then the perfective form of a simple verb must 
be used. However, to refer to the telic event as a whole (from its initial 
endpoint to its natural final endpoint), an appropriate compound verb con- 
stellation is required. The temporal schema of accomplishments in Hindi 
must be redefined as follows (with F^ the arbitrary endpoint): 
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16. I...Fa...Fn (R) 

Thia shows that although accomplishments are telic events and have 
a natural endpointi they also have the properties of successive stages and 
duration. This is shown in sentence 14 above. The durative nature of 
accomplishments makes it possible to stop action towards an accomplish- 
ment without having reached the Enal endpoint. The SV-CV distinction is 
simply a mechanism of capturing this distinction. 

It is interesting to note that though sentence 10 is acceptable in Hindi, 
it is self-contradictory when translated to English. This fact can be ex- 
plained in the account presented here in a natural way, I have proposed 
that the perfective be associated with ^actly one of two final endpoints — 
the arbitrary one and the natural one. Sentences such as 10 are acceptable 
because they can be given an interpretation in which the perftsctive main 
clause ranges from the initial endpoint to the arbitrary final endpoint. How- 
ever, if an EV{F) is used in the main clause, it is forced to be interpreted as 
having spann^id the interval up to the Natural final endpoint. In this case, 
exemplified by sentence 12, no non-contradictory interpretation is available. 

The most frequently noticed property of CVs is that they do not occur 
in negative sentences; a simple verb must always be used there. No satis- 
factory explmations for this are currently available. However, viewing EVs 
as markers of telic situation types offers one. Since EVs are used to focus 
on an endpoint, the use of negation is not felicitous. Consider sentences 17 
and 18 below. Both these sentences are negated accomplishments but only 
the simple verb constellation is acceptable. 

17* * usne tasviir nahii banaa dii 

she picture NEG make EV(F)-PERF 
She did not make the picture 

18. usne tasviir nahii banaaii 
she picture NEG make-PERF 
She did not make the picture 

In using the negative with an accomplishment the speaker could mean 
that either 

(i) She did not start making the picture, or 

(j) She started making the picture but it was not completed. 

Both (i) and (j) can be marked on the temporal schema of accomplishments 
as follows: 
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19. i...I..j...FN W 

Aa mentioned earlier in this section^ a CV conatruction can be used 
only when the point of reference coincides with one of I, Fj^ or R. This 
is not the case in negated accomplishments since the points (i) and (j) lie 
before I and between I and respectively. In fact (j) corresponds to what 
I call F^ an^ requires a simple verb constellation. 

3.2 ACHIEVEMENTS 

Ar'h'.evements like accomplishments have a natural endpoint, but are in- 
stantaneous events that icsult in a change of state, e.g. break, reach the 
top, recognize someone. The temporal schema of achievements can be de- 
scribed as below. 

20. (I) (...)F(R)... 

Ad shown in the temporal schema above, there is only one obligatory 
endpoint in an achievement, and this point signifies the change from one 
state to another, '''he Final endpoint is the instant at which the achieve- 
ment occurs. CVs are obligatory for achievements ip perfective viewpoint. 
They must be used not only to focus on a particular point in the temporal 
schema, as in sentences 21 and 22, but also to refer to the event as a whole 
as in sentence 24. 

21. wo res jiitne laga^i 

he race win EV(I)^PERF 
He started to win the race 

22. wo res jiit cukaa 

he race win EV(R)-PERF 
He has won the race 

23. usne res jiit Hi 

he-ERG race win EV(F)-PERF 
He won the race 

24. is laRke-ne is saal ki pratiyogita jiit Hi 

this boy-ERG this year of competition win EV{F)-FERF 
This boy won this year's competition 

Achievements are said to optionally include preliminary stages or ihe 
resultant stage. Hindi includes the resultant stage for all achievements. The 
progressive can also be used in achievements and indicates the progression 
towards the achievement of a goal, e.g. in sentence 25. 
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25. lagt&a hai wo use pahcaan rahii hai 
seem AUX she her recognize PROG AUX 
It seems that she is recognizing her 

The crucial point about achievements is that, like for accomplishments, 
a CV is the only verb constellation possible to refer to them in the perfec- 
tive. Though preliminary stages can be referred to in them, achievements 
are unique among situation types in that they are instantaneous. As a 
result the idea of an arbitrary endpoint does not agree with the distin- 
guishing property of achievements. Thus in Hindi they are distinguished 
by not allowing the possibility of ceasing prior to the natural endpoint (as 
Was possible in accomplishments by the means of simple verbs). Therefore 
in achievements on/y CVs can be iised to refer to the various parts of the 
event or to refer to it as a whole in the perfective viewpoint. 

As discussed earlier in §3.1, negative accomplishments cannot have a 
CV constellation. The same constraint holds for achievements. Consider 
the following examples: 

26. * wo res nahii jiit gayii 

she race NEG win EV(F)-PERF 
She did not win the race 

27. wo res nahii jiiti 

she race NEG win-PERF 
She did not win the race 

Since achievements are instantaneous events a negated achievem'^nt 
would indicate that the point of reference as shown in the temporal schen a 
in 28 below either 

(u) Precedes I on the temporal schema, or 

(v) Is between I and F on the temporal schema. 

28. u (I) (...)v(...)F(R)... 

The point of reference on the temporal schema does not coincide with 
F in either case. Therefore, the CV form is not used. 

4 DERIVED TELIC EVENTS 

In the previous section, I discussed the relation between telic events and 
CVs. In this section I consider some more examples that will provide further 
insight into the function of CVs. Unlike telic events, atelic events and 
stative verbs may have CV constructions for some extended readings. The 
use of CVs in events with strictly atelic verbs introduces an endpoint and 
thus makes the events ielic— I call these derived telic events. 
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4.1 STATES 

States consist of a single homogeneous period and lack stages (Comrie 
(1976)). The temporal schema provided by Smith (1990) for states is as 
follows: 

29. (I)... (F) 

States hold consistently for the time interval marked with the ellipsis. 
The initial endpoint denotes change into the state and the final endpoint 
denotes the change out of it. Since no endpoint is available for a state 
itself, CVs cannot be used in referring to them. States do not occur in the 
perfective form. Stages are always expressed hy the neutral viewpoint, as 
in sentence 30 below. 

30* wo lambaa hai 
he tall AUX 
He is tall 

As a consequence of the interaction of CVs with states, the endpoints 
become visible; as a result of the event becoming telic they must be ex- 
pressed in the perfective or progressive viewpoint. 

The focus can be on the change into a particular state or a change 
out of a state. This distinction is captured by the use of £V(I) or EV(F). 
£V(R) ^an be used to imply a time gap following a change of state: 

31. wo lambaa hone iagaa 

he tall to be EV(I)-PERF 
He started to become tall 

32. wo lambaa ho gayaa 

he tall to be EV(F)-PERF 
He became tall 

33. wo lambaa ho cukaa 

he tall to be EV(R)-PERF 
He became tall a while ago 

The basic idea here is that an EV is introduced whenever an endpoint 
needs to be made visible. Since states do not have amy endpoints in their 
temporal schema, Ihe result is a point that signifies a change of state. That 
is, CVs with stative verbs indicate a change of state and are telic. 
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4.2 ACTIVITIES 

Activities we processes that involve physical or mental activity. Unlike 
telic events, activities have only an arbitrary endpoint, i.e., they can be 
stopped at any time or may never end. The temporal schema of activities 
is given below (Smith (1990)). 

34. I. ..Fa 

In Hindi, an EV(I) may be used to focus on the Initial endpoint of an 
activity; this is shown in sentence 35 below. 

35. wo calne lagaa 

he walk EV{I)-PERF 
He started walking 

Constellations of activities, like walk may have a qu?'*.ized comple* 
ment, thus allowing a CV as in sentence 36. Though the quantized comple- 
ment does not obligatorily have to be present in the sentence, it is oblig- 
atory in the discourse. For example, sentence 37 and 38 are grammatical 
only when the distance walked or the destination is predetermined in the 
disccurse. 

36. wo ek ghante ke-liye cal Hya 

he one hour for walk EV(F)-PERF 
He walked for an hour 

37. wo cal liya 

He walk EV(F)-PERF 
He finished walking 

38. wo cal cukaa 

he walk EV(R)^PERF 

He has finished walking (some time ago) 

The discussion on telic events presented in this paper predicted that 
since atelic events like activities have an arbitrary endpoint, only simple 
verb constellations are possible in the activity reading. However, atelic 
verbs can have quantized complements that yie'd a telic situation type and 
thus require a CV constellation. The telic nature of the event is, of course, 
obligatory in the discourse. So a sentence like 37 is acceptable only if there 
is some information that the event of walking is a part of a telic event. 

Activities can also occur in the progressive, making the internal stages 
visible, as in sentence 33 below. 

39* wo cal rahaa thaa 

he walk PROG AUX-PST 
He was walking 
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5 CONCLUSION 

All telic events require that a CV form be used, in the perfective view- 
point. Various kinds of CVs arc possible that focus on different points of 
an event* Perfective CVs are different from perfective simple verbs in their 
aspectual content* Simple Verbs may be used to focus on the arbiirary 
final endpotnts of accomplishments, whereas CVs focus on the natural end- 
points. Achievements cannot have a simple verb construction^ because they 
are instantaneous and cannot have arbitrary endpoints. The use of CVs 
with stative and atelic constellations results in mchoatives, ingressives and 
inceptives* 

FOOTNOTES 

* I am indebted to Professors Manfred Krif ka, Carlota Smith and Herman 
van Olphen for comments on an earlier draft of this paper, and to Professor 
Richard Lariviere, director of the Center of Asian Studies, for financial 
support. 

1. Hindi is an Indo-European language, and is a direct descendent of San- 
skrit. It has an SOV word-order with a highly complex verbal system. 
Each noun has grammatical gender, and verbs inflect for number, person 
and gender. 

2. A number of papers in Verma (1989) are devoted to this topic. 

3. Some authors (e.g. the Hat in Hook (1974)) have proposed that rahnaa 
be considered as an EV also. The approach of this paper can accommodate 
this easily: the figure below would have four branches instead of three, 
where the rohnaa branch would emphasize the internal stages of the event. 
However, rahnaa would then be an exception among EVs since it cleaily 
cannot be ased in the perfective. 

4. Not all EVs can be used as independent verbs; e.g. the EVs lagnaa, 
paRnaa and euknaa do not occur as independent verbs. The gloss given 
here for these verbs is an approximation at best. 
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THEMATIC STRUCTURE AND VERB FREFERENCES 
Laurie A. Stowc 
The Ohio State University 



People clearly make use or lexical inrormation« including syntactic 
category, subcategorization, thematic inTormation and verb expectations or 
verb preferences at some point in language processing. This paper will 
focus on the use of verb preferences: the expectation of the hearer that a 
verb is likely to be used in a particular sort of Structure, even when there 
arc other possibilities. Although it is clear that these preferences are used 
in sentence processing, it is not particularly clear (1) how the information 
is used and (2) what kind of information it is that is used. This paper will 
address those two points. 

It has been proposed that verb preferences arc used by the parser to 
build the upcoming syntactic structure, that is, the preferred structure is 
projected by the parser (Ford, Bresnan and Kaplan, 1983). An alternative 
view is that the preference is used as a filter to confirm or reject a syntac- 
tic analysis that is constructed independently by the syntactic parser 
(Mitchell, 1987, 1989; Frazier, 1989). Both of these proposals assume that 
verb preference is syntactic in nature, perhaps a preference for a particular 
subcategorization frame. An alternative is that verb preference is for a 
particular semantic or thematic structure, Under this view of the nature of 
verb preference, it is natural to view the effect as a filter over the scman* 
tic interpretations of structural analyses independently constructed by the 
syntactic processor. 

Evidence for the use of verb preferences comes from several differ- 
ent experimental paradigms. Ford, Bresnan and Kaplan (1983) collected 
judgments about the preferred interpretation of structurally ambi{;»uous 
sentences. Changing only the verb caused a change in how frequently a 
given structural interpretation was preferred, as illustrated in (1). 

(I) a. TSe women discussed the dogs on the beach. 

•*the dogs which were on the beach" 90% 
"^discussed them while on the beach" 10% 
b. The women kept the dogs on the beach. 

**the dogs which were on the beach" 5% 
"kept them on the beach" 95% 

This result indicates that one of the sources of information for choosing 
between alternative structures under ambiguity is associated with the verb. 
Unfortunately, since this task only taps a representation of the sentence in 
memory after the processing is complete, it does not indicate when verb 
information is used during processing, nor does the experimental manipula- 
tion address what kind of information is used. 

Clifton, Frazier and Connine (1984) showed effects of transitivity 
preference in an on-line lexical decision task. The preferences were based 
on norms collected by Connine, et al (1984), who had people generate sen- 
tences containing specific verbs; verb preference was defined experimental- 
ly as the syntactic frame in which the verb was most frequently used. 
Clifton et al. constructed sentence sets in which transitive (e.g., rc?ic|) and 
intransitive (e.g. ?in^) preference verbs werC used in either their preferred 
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or unprcfcrrcd form. They displayed a letter string at the corner of the 
screen, spatially separated from the sentence being parsed, at the word 
after the verb which indicates that the sentence is transitive (eg Hj^) or 
intransitive (e.g., tst). People had to judge whether the string was a word or 
not. The lexical decision was made more quickly when the word following 
the verb was congruent with its preferred structure. 

This experiment shows that verb preference is available to the 
parser very quickly and that it affects the parsing even of unambiguous 
sentences. The speed of the effect might suggest that people use the verbal 
information to project the transitive or intransitive structure. Under this 
hypothesis, the presence of a word indicating that the actual structure is 
not the projected structure would lead to reanalysis. The effort of reana- 
lyzing would prevent people from doing the lexical decision task as quickly 
as they would if the word had fit into the projected structure. However, it 
is also possible that the parser docs not use verb preference to construct the 
structure ahead of time, but that as the structure that is necessary given 
the following word (e.g. lh£ or la) is constructed, the verb preference is 
used to check if the structure is appropriate. In other words, it is also 
possible that a verb filter comes into play immediately, interfering with the 
lexical decision. It is impossible to decide between these two views of the 
role of verb preference, given these experimental results, although it is 
worth noting that for the verb filter view, an extremely quick use of the 
verb filter mi'St be assumed. 

Other studies by Clifton, Frazicr, and Connine (1984), Tancnhaus 
Stowe and Carlson (1985), Garnscy, Tancnhaus and Chapman (1987), and 
Stowe, Tancnhaus and Carlson (in press) show that transitivity preference 
is also involved in the interpretation of filler-gap constructions. A particu- 
larly clear result was obtained by Garnsey, Tancnhaus and Chapman (1987), 
who presented questions containing transitive or intransitive expectation 
verbs to subjects. The WH-phrase in the question was varied, so that in 
half of the sentences seen by each subject, it was a plausible object of the 
verb (e.g.. tcad which tocat). while in others it was anomalous (e.g., read 
wJikll ffifiil). Subjects' reactions were monitored using the evoked response 
potentials technique, in which electrodes are placed at selected sites on the 
scalp. A certain pattern of EEC activation has been identified as the 
response to the appearance of words that are implausible or anomalous in a 
sentential context, called the N400. This consists of a negative activation 
peaking at approximately 400 msec, after presentation of the anomalous 
item. This negative pattern of response was found at approximately 400 
msec, after presentation of the verb in the implausible filler condition; 
there was no trend toward this negative pattern for the plausible fillers. 
Garnsey. Tancnhaus and Chapman argued that this pattern indicates that as 
soon as people see the verb, they assign the filler to the object position, the 
First Resort strategy for gap filling. The fact that the N400 shows up 
almost as soon as it does for an object in situ argues that people must 
assign the object role to the WH-phrase virtually as soon as the verb is 
recognized. The relevance of this experiment to the present paper is that 
the effect of anomaly was only present for transitive expectation verbs. 
Apparently the recognition of a transitive expectation verb is sufficient to 
lead to the identification of an object gap and the interpretation of the 
WH-phrase as the object. When an intransitive expectation verb is identi- 
fied, however, the intransitive structure is apparently assumed, and people 
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do not interpret either plausible or implausible WH*phrase as the object of 
the verb. 

Tanenhaus and his colleagues (Carlson and Tanenhau$« 198S; Tanen- 
haus and Carlson, 1989; Boland, Tanenhaus, Carlson and Garnsey* ms.) have 
noted that it is not obvious from these results that the parser projects a 
syntactic structure with a gap in object position, indirectly leading to the 
assignment of the object semantic role to the WH-phrase. Another possibili- 
ty is that the identification of a verb makes available certain semantic 
roles which can be assigned directly to the WH*phrase. Under this hypothe- 
sis, the transitive expectation verb creates the expectation that the object 
role will be filled and people assign it to the WH-phrase, while the intransi- 
tive expectation verb does not. 

Other experimental work shows that verb subcategorir.ation require- 
ments and verb preferences are not used in the same way. Stowc and 
Holmes (ms.) compared sentences like those in (2) using a self*paced word- 
by-word grammaticality decision task, in which people push a YES or NO 
button to indicate whether each succeeding word fits into the sentence 
grammatically. The time from presentation until the button is pressed 
provides a measure of the difficulty of processing a word in a particular 
context. 



(2) Although Mr. MacKenzie arrived his wife didn't 



seem to notice. 
Although Mr. MacKenzic cheated his wife didn't 

seem to notice. 
Although Mr. MacKenzie heard his wife didn't seem 

to notice. 

Although Mr. MacKenzie arrived with his partner his 

wife didn t seem to notice. 
Although Mr. MacKenzie cheated on his partner his 

wife diun't seem to notice. 
Although Mr. Ma^'Kenzie heard his partner his wife 

didn*t seem to notice. 



These materials were constructed around the late closure phenomenon 
identified by Frazier (1978). When punctuation is removed between a 
subordinate clause and the following main clause, people tend to assume 
that the subordinate clause is not finished until they receive unambiguous 
evidence of closure. This effect allows us to identify the types of informa- 
tion that people can use to correctly determine the clause boundary. In the 
sentences shown in (2), people parse the locally ambiguous NP bil w^f^ as 
part of the subordinate clause, if possible. This leads to difficulty at the 
main clause verb phrase, since lui wife turns out to be the subject of the 
main clause. The latter three sentences of the comparison include an inter* 
vcning prepositional phrase which signals that the NP is unlikely to be the 
object of the subordinate clause verb. If reading times are longer in the 
main clause verb phrase for the short versions than the long versions, the 
clause boundary was not initially located correctly for these versions. 

Stowe and Holmes tested to see if transitivity requirements and 
expectations can be used. They collected sentence completion norms for the 
verbs used in the experiment, in order to estimate verb preference. People 
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apparently located the clause boundary correctly when the verb cannot be 
used transitively. The sentences where the subject NP immediately follows 
an intransitive verb (e.g., uiixsA hil wife) are no harder at the main clause 
verb phrase than the control sentences with an intervening 'Prepositional 
phrase (e.g., uxmO. 3Killl llil MUMI llii wife). However, th^y show signif- 
icantly longer reading times in the main clause verb phrase when the 
subordinate clause verb can be used transitively (e.g., qJ^sm *nd hear) . The 
difference is smaller for the intransitive preference verbs (e.g., cheateJ) 
than the transitive preference verbs (e.g., hsusi). but is nevertheless signifi- 
cant. 

There was also an effect of transitivity at the determiner. The time 
to read the determiner was significantly longer immediately following 
obligatorily intransitive verbs than optionally transitive verbs, while the 
time to read the determiner following the intervening prepositional phrase 
was significantly longer for the optionally transitive verbs than the obliga- 
torily intransitive verbs. This suggests immediate use of subcatcgorization 
information. Interestingly, the pattern for intransitive preference verbs 
was the same as for transitive preference verbs rather than as for intransi- 
tive verbs. As with the experiments discussed earlier, it is not clear wheth- 
r the immediacy of verb information use should be attributed to the 
projection of upcoming structure or to the effect of very quick use of a 
filter. 

These result"^ suggest that verb preferences are not strong enough to 
overcome syntactic evidence that a verb is in an unpreferrcd structure, 
since people misanalyzed the sentence for both transitive and intransitive 
expectation verbs. This is not a particularly surprising result, since people 
have to be able to parse sentences in which verbs occur in unpreferrcd, 
although grammatical, frames. The results also indicate that knowledge 
that a verb cannot occur in the apparent structure can be used to determine 
the correct boundary with little difficulty. This is particularly interesting 
given the artificiality of this ambiguity; subcatcgorization requirements 
must apparently be made use of routinely and consistently, or they would 
not easily be applied to such a situation. A third important point is that 
verb preference information remains available to the parser even after a 
local structure has been assigned, since it is clear that the preference is 
used to recover from the original misanalysis. By far the most important 
point for this paper, however, is that verb preferences do not behave in the 
same way as verb frame requirements. I will return to this point below. 



h How Arc Verb Preferences Used? 

As pointed out at the beginning of the paper, one imporS tant ques- 
tion is whether verb preference effects reflect the use of verb information 
to guide the construction of upcoming structure, the Verb Guidance hy- 
pothesis, or the use of verb information to check independently constructed 
analyses, the Verb Filter hypothesis. Under the Verb Guidance theory, 
verb preference is used to project upcoming structure; the only analysis 
initially considered by the parser is that most congruent with the verb; 
when the actual sentence does not match this structure, processing is more 
difficult. Ford, Bresnan and Kaplan (1983) take this position. An alterna- 
tive, proposed by Mitchell (1987, 1989) and Frazier (1989) is that lexical 
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information acts to filter out analyses proposed serially independently of 
lexical preference by the parser. As we have seen the experiments above do 
not seem to choose clearly between these alternatives. 

Mitchell (1987) argues strongly against the Verb Guidance hypothe- 
sis. He presents evidence that people ignore even verb requirements under 
certain conditions. If the parser does not use requirements to ^^uide pars- 
ing, it certainly docs not use preferences for this purpose. He manipulated 
presentation of late closure sentences like those illustrated in (I), using a 
self-paced phrase-by-phrase presentation, where people press a OJtton as 
soon as they are done reading a phrase in order to obtain the next one. 
The sentences were either divided at the clause boundary (e.g., after the 
child sneezed / or after the main clause subject noun phrase (e.g., after 
thSi Qhili S J^fi CZCd the doctor /„.). When the ambiguous NP was included 
with the subordinate clause, people showed much longer reading times if 
the verb was obligatorily intransitive than when the verb was optionally 
transitive. Mitchell pointed out that this suggests that people do not use 
verb information to determine the clause boundary, thus providing evi- 
dence against the Verb Guidance hypothesis. 

This evidence is far from conclusive. Verb information can deter- 
mine that the verb phrase is finished, yes; it cannot guarantee the end of a 
clause and there is no reason to expect it to do so. In fact, NP-like objects 
can occur after an intransitive verb in a clause, as demonstrated in (3). 

(3) Mr. MacKenzie arrived the other night. 

Therefore it possible that the long reading times in MitchelPs experiment 
are due to the subjects' attempt, due to the visual presentation, to interpret 
the NP as an adverbial, rather than as an object. 

Despite this caveat about MitchelPs line of argument, on the whole 
there seems to be little reason to believe that the parser uses lexical sub- 
categorization requirements, much less preference, to project upcoming 
structure, A recent set of experiments by Ferreira and Henderson (1990) 
addresses this point. Ferreira and Henderson compared the parsing of 
sentences like those in (4), using both eye-tracking and self^paccd reading 
tasks. The patterns were generally similar, so I will discuss only the eye* 
tracking experiment, 

(4) He wished that Pam needed a ride with him. 
He wished Pam needed a ride with him. 

He forgot that Pam needed a ride with him. 
He forgot Pam needed a ride with him. 

They found no difference in initial fixation times within the ambiguous 
region (e.g., Pam) . but at the subordinate clause verb phrase, the comple- 
ment clauses which were not marked by an overt complementizer showed 
longer fixation times than clauses with th^ t. This difference appeared for 
both verbs like f o rgg t that can readily take a direct object and verbs like 
wish which normally do not. Their conclusion from this data is that the 
parser mitiatly attempts to attach the noun phrase as direct object, without 
making reference to verb preference and must recover from this error for 
both types of verb. This conclusion is in line with the Verb Filter hypothe- 
sis, augmented by the assumption that a transitive structure is always 
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assumed first by the serial parser. However, I will interpret the result 
somewhat more conservatively as indicating that the parser does not use the 
information that a complement clause is the most likely complement to 
verbs like wj^ to pursue that analysis until it is shown to be in error If 
this procedure were followed, the presence or absence of the overt comple- 
mentizer would make no difference. One reason for this more conservative 
conclusion is that under the garden path hypothesis advanced by Ferreira 
and Henderson, it is unexpected not to find some effcCi of verb type 
within the ambiguous region. The ambiguous NPs are unlikely, taken as 
direct objects of the complement preference verbs (e.g. wish Pam or hoped 
liU). Therefore, longer reading times would be predicted under the mini-^ 
mal attachment hypothesis. I will discuss anothr r hypothesis which fits 
these results below. 

Both of the hypotheses considered up to this point assume thai the 
parser Proposes syntactic analyses in some serial order, either determined 
by lexical information or not. There are two alternatives, similar to the 
Verb Filter hypothesis in spirit, but assuming a different architecture for 
the parser. One alternative is that lexical information is one of several 
sorts of information used in choosing between alternative analyses proposed 
simultaneously by the syntactic processor, as in the incremental multiple 
analysis theory jf Grain and Stccdman (1985), Steedman (1989), Altmann 
and Steedman (1987), and Steedman and Altmann (1989). Another alterna- 
tive is that the parser acts serially, but holds ambiguous material until 
receiving additional information to choose between the possible structures 
and checks relevant lexical and possibly semantic information to avoid 
constructing the wrong structure (Marcus, 1980). The latter type of model 
uses Lookahead to avoid misanalyses. Gorrell (1989), Cupplcs and Stowc 
(ms.) and MacDonald, Carpenter and Just (ms.) discuss experimental evi- 
dence that supports models like these. Both of these models assume that a 
choice is made among alternatives, and will be referred to as Choice models 
hereafter. 

Holmes, Stowc and Cupples (1989) provide evic'xncc supporting some 
version of the Choice models, in which lexical preference is used to make a 
choice among alternative hypotheses. They compared sentences like those 
in (5) using the self-paced word-by-word reading task in their Experiment 
3. In this task, people press a button as soon as they have read the word on 
the screen in order to obtain the next. The time from presentation until 
they press the button provides a measure of the difficulty of processing a 
word in a particular context. Each word appeared in a position spatially 
following the preceding word, but only one word appeared on the screen at 
a time. 

(5) The reporter saw the woman was looking nervous. 
The reporter saw the woman who came in was 

looking nervous. 
The reporter saw that the woman was looking 

nervous. 

The reporter saw that the woman who came in 
was looking nervous. 

In the initial two sentences of the set, the NP won)^^ is temporarily 
ambiguous; it may cither be the object of the verb saw or f.ie subject of a 
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complement clause. In the latter two sentences, the complementizer that 
disambiguates the sentences. Two additional manipulations were done. The 
ambiguous phrase was short in some versions and long in others; and some 
sentence sets contained verbs like S££ which are normally used transitively, 
while others contained verbs like realiie which normally are followed by a 
complement clause. The comparison of the ambiguous sentences with the 
unambiguous versions can tell us if people apparently treated them the 
same way. People consistently took more time to read the verb phrase (e.g.* 
way looking nervous) , in ambiguous sentences after verbs like S££ that 
prefer a noun phrase complement. This suggests that they initially treated 
the ambiguous phrase as a direct object. The pattern was more complex for 
sentences containing verbs like realize that expect a complement clause; 
there was no sign that people were prised by the compIeme;:^t clause in 
the short versions, but for the long versions, people did show clear signs of 
surprise. This suggests that people take the ambiguous phrase as a direct 
object, but only if it is relatively long. 

These results arc hard to explain under the Verb Guidance hypothe- 
sis. That would predict that people always expect an object for verbs Mkc 
see and alwa^^ expect a complement for verbs like realize : there is no 
reason for length to cause them to change their minds. They are equally 
difricult for the Verb Filter hypothesis, assuming a serial parser that 
includes a non-lexical syntactic preference, as in Ferreira and Henderson's 
(!9')0) account. Their account predicts that the initial analysis should be 
the same for both types of verb, then the filter must apply early on to 
explain the results for the short versions, where both verb types are appar< 
ently interpreted in their favored form. This theory docs not explain why 
a long ambiguous region should cause the analysis to change for a second 
time. 

The pattern of results obtained by Holmes, Stowe and Cupples (1989) 
instead suggests that people immediately decide on the object analysis for 
sentences containing transitive prefe cnce verbs, but do not immediateiy 
opt for the complement analysis for complement preference verbs. When 
evidence quickly becomes available confirming the complement analysis, 
people take that analysis, but if there is no confirming evidence for the 
complement clause analysis within some short span, they decide on the 
di'-^ct object analysis. In fact, this evidence appears to be most compatible 
with a model in which people decide between alternative analyses; a deci- 
sion can be delayed for a short period of time, but is made as soon as there 
seems to be sufficient evidence for one alternative or the other (sec Stowe 
1990 for additional evidence for this limited delay model of syntactic 
processing). An important point about this model is that lexical informa- 
tion contributes to the decision to delay, but does not determine the even- 
tual decision in the case of this particular ambiguity. 

The Ferreira and Henderson (1990) study described above appears to 
be compatible with the Choice models as well. The ambiguous region is not 
long (the average length of this region is about 3 characters), ;i0 there is no 
reason to expect subjects to have made a choice before they ge* syntactical- 
ly disambiguating information. The fact that RTs arc slightly iongcr in the 
region where the choice between structures is made is not particularly 
surprising; in the case of the Lookahead Choice modeK the additional time 
can also be attributed to the necessity of building structure after making 
the decision; this structure has already been constructed in the control 



sentences. It is interesting that there is no significant difference between 
the intransitive and the optionally transitive verbs. This la^jk of difference 
may be because the syntactic disambiguating information comes in before 
lexical information is available to make a choice for cither type of scn- 



IL Is Verb Preference a Syntactic or Semantic Preference? 

A second question raised by the evidence for verb expectations 
concerns whether the verb preference effect is syntactically or scmantically 
based. Although various reseerchcrs have proposed various answers to this 
question, this is not an easy is;ue to address experimentally. 



IM Verb Preference as Syntactic Preference 

Ford, Bresnan and Kaplan (1983) propose a quite specific theory of 
parsing in which the predicate argument requirements associated with the 
strongest lexical form of a verb are used to decide which syntactic struc- 
ture to pursue. Ai) long as some argument requirement is left unfilled, the 
parser will assum^f a structure that is compatible with the requirement. 
After all the required arguments of the strongest lexical form arc identi- 
fied, an alternative strategy called Final Arguments takes over. This 
strucgy is csscntiaPy Late Closure: the parser assumes that ar.y succeeding 
phiasc IS parr of the final argument. Thus, their model assumes verb 
guidance at the synt-ctic level (although the motivation for 'he choice is in 
same ways equivalent to thematic structure). They argue that the effects 
cannot be due to subcategorization per se. since subcategorization applies at 
deep structure, while the arguments may come in diverse orders rt the 
-urface, and the Final Arguments strategy applies to the required argument 
that is final at the surface, not in the subcategorization frame. 

Shapiro, Zurif and Grimshaw (1987) suggest that when a verb is 
identified, people automatically access all possible thematic structures 
associated with .he verb, but not all subcategorization frames. They had 
people listen to sentences where the number of subcategorization frames 
and thematic structures associated with the verb were independently varied 
Just after subjects heard the verb, they were presented with a word on a 
screen that they had to make a lexical decision to. A larger number of 
possible thematic structures delaycc* the decision; there was no effect of the 
number of subcategorization framci alone. They are not directly concerned 
with the question at hand; however, we micjht extrapolate from their evi- 
dence that only the most frequent subcategorization is accessed and used in 
parsing. However, this raises the question what role the thematic structures 
play. 

One way of interpreting the verb prererence effect as a syntactic 
effect would be to assume that the parser always uses the first (or only) 
subcategorization frame to guide or check analysis. This hypothesis pre- 
dicts that the preferred structure and a required structure are used in the 
same way. We have already seen that there is evidence that this is not the 
case. Intransitivity requirements were used quite efficiently to identify a 
clause boundary in the Stowe and Holmes experiment described earlier. 
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Intransitive preference verbs, oo the other hand, classed with transitive 
preference verbs in resolving this ambiguity. This does not provide a 
strong argument, since it is clear that in any case, the parser does have to 
be able to check for alternatives if the first fails. The difference is that 
no alternative can be found for the intransitive expectation verbs, but it 
can for the intransitive preference verbs. However, the hypothesis does 
predict that there should be an early difference like that found in-.iiicdiate- 
Iv after the obligatorily intransitive verbs. This prediction ii not met. 



IL2 Verb Preference as Semantic Preference 

Taraban and McClelland (1988) have explicitly suggested that the 
preceding context creates an expectation for a particular thematic role 
^'ather than a particular syntactic structure. They examined sentences with 
ambiguous prepositional phrase attachment, like The janitor cl eaned ihS^ 
storage area with the.... This context creates an expectation that the sen- 
tence will be completed wi^h some sort of cleaning implement or material, 
e.g. broom or. with a lesser predictability, solvent . Alternative endings, 
such as manager , either change the role that must be assigned, or, like odor , 
change both role and prepositional phrase attachment. They point out that 
if the expectation is syntactic, only the change in syntactic structure should 
have an impact on sentence processing time, while if the expectation is for 
a particular thematic structure, anything that docs not match that semantic 
role should cause difficulties. Both r%JlU££. and QSlSiL caused comparable 
difficulties, suggesting that any endii j that docs not match the thematic 
structure expectation is problematic. They conclude that the context gener- 
ates an expectation for a certain type of thematic role to be filled, rather 
£han for a certain syntactic structure to be constructed. 

Another source of evidence that a change in semantic structure can 
result in very different processing comes form the late closure effect dis* 
cussed earlier. Above it was shown that a change in verb preference docs 
not affect how readily people determine a clause boundary when punctua- 
tion is unavailable, although subcategorization requirements can do so. 
Manipulating the thematic structure preference also results in disambigua- 
tion of clause boundary ambiguity sentences. Slowc (1988) compared sen- 
tences like those in (6). 

(6) Even before the police stopped the driver was already 

getting nervous. 
Even before the truck stopped the driver was already 

getting nervous. 
Even before the police stopped at the lights the 

driver was already getting nervous. 
Even before the truck stopped at the lights the driver 

was already getting nervous. 

These sentences contained vcros like stop, for which an animate subject 
like police tends to be interpreted as an agent; if the subject is an agent, a 
transitive clause can be expected. T ie inanimate subject truck, on the 
other hand, tends to be interpreted as the patient (the entity which becomes 
motionless), after which an intransitive clause is appropriate. Subjects read 
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sentences like those shown above, perrorming the self-paced continuous 
grammaticality decision described above. Subjects located the clause 
boundary late when the subject was animate and compatible with the tran- 
sitive interpretation, but showed no trace or misanalysis when the subject 
was inanimate and most compatible with the intransitive structure. This 
pattern of results is compatible with the hypothesis that the thematic struc- 
ture or the sentence can be used to choose between possible analyses. In 
Tact it is as eTficient as the requirement that the verb be intransitive. Is it 
possible that ;he verb preference effect can be reduced to thematic prefer- 
ence? 



III. The Experiment 

The experiment to be reported here follows up on the Holmes, Stowc 
and Cupplcs (1987), experiment discussed above which demonstrated that 
verb preference is involved in the processing of reduced complement sen- 
tences. These results can be interpreted in two different ways. I have 
discussed the Limited Delay Choice model above. The thematic alternative 
is that verbs that norPially occur with a con^plement clause prefer a "propo- 
sitionaT thematic role to be filled. That preference can be filled either by 
a complement clause or by a noun phrase that refers to a proposition, such 
as ihi a K^S^ c r- the explanation of the results given above, it was as- 
sumed that a decision cannot be delayed long, so additional length causes 
the parser to reject the complement clause analysis of the ambiguous region. 
However, under the thematic preference account just proposed, the major 
factor in the decision is whether the thematic role preference is fulfilled 
by either analysis. Under tnis proposal, the fact that the noun phrase 
refers to a proposition allows the direct object analysis to be chosen. This 
is more likely to have happened in the long than the short version of the 
ambiguity, since, in the longer version, there is more time for the semantic 
content to be incorporated and a decision made on that basis before the 
syntactic disambiguation. If the verb preference effect actually involves 
something like a subcategorization preference, then the content of the noun 
phrase has relatively little impact on the decision. 

This thematic hypothesis suggests that if the ambiguous noun phrase 
is a "plausible" object, which fulfills the preferred thematic structure of the 
verb, the direct object analysis will be adopted immediately, but if the 
ambiguous noun phrase is not a "plausible** object, that is, if it docs not 
fulfill the preferred thematic structure of the verb, the direct object analy- 
sis will not be adopted prior to receiving syntactically disambiguating 
information. This prediction was tested, using sets of materials like those 
shown in Table 1. 32 sentence sets wc/e created. Half of the sentence sets 
contained complement preference verbs followed by "plausible" objects, 
which can be interpreted as propositions. The other half contained implau- 
sible objects, where the propositional interpretation was not available; in 
fact these noun phrasrs were anomalous if interpreted as objects of the 
verb. The syntactic hypothesis predicts that only the factor of reduction 
will have Significant effects, while the thematic hypothesis predicts that 
people will be more prone to garden path for the rlausible objects, causing 
an interaction between plausibility and reduction. 
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TABLE 1: SAMPLE MATERIALS FOR THE EXPERIMENT 

Plausible Objects: 

The girl learned that the answer was not obvious. 
The girl learned the answer was not obvious. 
The giri learned that the i«nswer to the question was not 
obvious. 

The girl learned the answer to the question was not 



Implausible Objects: 

The manager learned that the chairs had been removed. 
The manager learned the chairs had been removed. 
The manager learned that the chairs in the hallway had 
been removed. 

The manager learned the chairs in the hallway had been 



Four lists were treated Trom these 32 sentence sets, by rotating 
through a Latin Square, such that ench subject saw an equal number of 
sentences from each condition and each version from a particular sentence 
set was seen by an equal number of subjects. 66 filkr sentences also ap- 
peared on all Tour lists. For each subject, he program randomly assigned 
one sentence from each condition and a set number of filters to blocks and 
then presented the sentences in randomized order within each block, to 
avoid possible order effects. 

The sentences were presented visually en a computer screen to sub 
jects using the sequential display self-paced word-by-word reading task 
used by Hol.nes, Stowe and Cupples (1989). Subjects pushed a button iden- 
tified as NEXT to get each word. The computer measured the time from 
the appearance of the word on the screen until the button was pressed as a 
measure of the difficulty of processing the word in a given context. When 
the subject requested the next word, the word currently on the screen 
disappeared, although the next word appeared spatially next to it, as if the 
whole sentence were on the screen. After the presentation of the final 
word in the sentence, a YES/NO question appeared, which subjects aii- 
swered by pressing a button labeled YES or a button labeled NO. 48 sub- 
jects participated. 

The mean reading times for positions in the embedded complement 
clause are shown in Table 2. Reading times that were more than 4.0 stand- 
ard deviations above or below a subject's overall mean reading time per 
word (this was calculated for the entire set of sentences presented, fillers as 
well as target items) were set ai that figure, to minimize effects of outliers 
on the overall means. 

Analyses were performed at each position for the long and short 
versions separately. There was a main effect for leduction at the deter- 
miner for both long {Fl(l,44)-16.60; F2( I.24)-I4.83) and short 
(Fl(l»44)-»l 1.92; F2( I,24)»I4.94) versions, with reduced complement sen- 
tences showing longer reading times than unreduced complements. Recall 
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removed. 
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that the verbs r«'?d in the main clause were compiement preference verbs. 
The same pattern appeared Tor the complementizer preference verbs in the 
Holmes, Stowe and Cupples (1989) study, although it was not significant. 
Moreover, there was a tendency in the same direction in the self-paced 
reading version of the Ferreira and Henderson study discussed above. It 
appears that as soon as subjects read the determiner, they realized that it 
was not a complementizer, which would be the most preferred word under 
the exoccted structure for the verb As with other experiments looking at 
the verb preference effect, it is difficult to determine whether this reflects 
Verb Guidance, Verb Filter or a choice based on the verb. 
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There were no reliable effects of reduction at the complement clause verb 
phrase, for cither short or long versions, This suggests that in this experi- 
ment, subjects did not typically misanalyzc the Subject of the embedded 
clause as a direct object, even when the ambiguous region was long. This 
must be either because people constructed or chose the correct analysis, or 
because they have not made a choice before they got syntactically disambi- 
guating information. More particularly, people do not appear to garden 
path even when the ambiguous noun phrase plausibly fills the favored 
thematic role of the verb. Thus the experiment does not support the pre- 
dictions made earlier under the hypothesis that verb preferences are the- 
matic ^n nature. 



IV. Discussion 

The question in this experiment was whether plausibility of an 
ambiguous NP as a filler of the thematic role expected by the verb would 
affect how people analyzed it. The answer to this question appears to be 
no. There is no suggestion that people are more likely to garden path in 
the ambiguous sentences if the ambiguous noun phrase can be interpreted 
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as a proposition. The results of the current experiment suggest that people 
may fail to take an ambiguous noun phrase as direct object even when it 
fits the expected thematic role associated with the preceding verb. This 
cannot be du<^ to a lack of sensitivity in the experimental method, since 
there is a clear effect of reduction at the determiner of the ambiguous 
noun phrase. 

Taraban and McClclland's (19S8) resuits suggest that thematic expec* 
tations do contribute to sentence processing times. Why should the current 
experiment show a different pattern of results? There are differences 
between the constructions tested that may suggest an answer. Taraban and 
McClelland were looking at an ambiguity where no syntactic information is 
generally available to decide which structure is appropriate. That is, the 
attachment of the prepositional phrase is a global ambiguity. The direct 
object/reduced complement ambiguity, on the other hand, is always eventu- 
ally disambiguated by syntactic information; it is a local ambiguity. In the 
absence of a verb phrase for the embedded clause, the direct object analysis 
is the only possibility. In the presence of the verb phrase, the clausal 
complement analysis is the only possible structure. 

How is this likely to affect the manner in which a decision between 
alternative structural analyses is made? If no further information is to be 
expected, it is sensible not to delay their decision. For the ambiguity where 
further information is to be expected, however, it is sensible to wait as long 
as possible before making this decision. It appears that for subjects in this 
experiment, it was possible to wait until syntactically disambiguating 
information became available. 
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A-BAR MOVEMENT IN SPANISH: 
WH-QUESTIONS, FOCALIZATIONS AND RELATIVE 

CLAUSES^ 

Almeida Jacqueline Toribio 
Cornell University 

1 • The Problem 

In Spanish, wh-cxtraction of certain constituents is obligatorily 
accompanied by movement of the verb to the second position in the clause. In 
matrix questions, inversion applies obligatorily with object extraction, as in (1): 

( 1 ) a . ^ A qui6n vio Maria? 

acc. who saw Maria 
'Who did Maria see?* 

b. qui^n Maria vio? 

With subject cxn^action, the wh-phrasc appears in sentence-initial position and the 
verb appears in secoiid position, thus there is no apparent movement, as in (2): 

(2) iQui^n vio la pcUcula? 
*Who saw the movicT 

By contrast, matrix adjunct extraction does not necessitate verb-second, as shown 
by the word order in (3): 

(3) ^Cuindo Juan consigui6 por fin abrir la puerta ayer? 
when Juan got finally open-infin the door ye. terday 

*When did John finally get to open the door yesterday?' (1 orrcgo 1984) 

Sufier (1989) and Toribio (1989) have suggested that the patterns of verb- second 
attested in Spanish arc the result of a well-formedness condition, shown in (4), by 
which operators must be licensed, 

(4) Wh*operators must appear in a locally lexically 
governed position at S-structure, save for 
adjuncts which are licensed at Logical Form. 

The government requirement imposes a restrictive locality condition which can be 
satisfied within a clause under m-command by a lexical head. 

The prediction, then, is that inversion will apply at S-structurc in certain 
wh-constructions to ensure that the position in which a thematic wh-phrasc appears 



* I am grateful to Wayne Harbert, Luigi Rizzi. Mamoru Saito and Margarita Su^er 
for their helpful comments. 
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is lexically licensed. Spanish allows movement of V to INFL, where possible* and 
subsequent movement of V^-INFL to C as shown in (5), The verb can then license 
the wh-phrase in the specifier position of CP. With subjeci-wh extraction, too* the 
subject moves to SpccC and the vert) raises to C, but their relative order remains 
intact 



Adjunct-wh elements are exempt from the lexical licensing, and therefore, 
verb-second is optional, as shown in (6): 

(6) a. ^En qv6 medida la constituci6n ha contribuido a eso? 

in what way the constitution has contributccd to that 

'In what way has the Constitution contributed to that?' (Torrego 1984 ) 

b . ^En qu^ medida ha contribuido la constituci6n a eso? 

Spanish also demonstrates a verb-second pattern in embedded contexts. As 
within a matrix clause, verb-second is obligatory in an embedded clause headed by 
an argument wh-element: 

(7) a. Juan me pirgunt6 que qu^ libros habfa yo comprado en el extrapjero. 

Juan me-dat. asked that what books had I bought abroad 

'Juan asked me what books I had bought abroad.' (Suncr 1989) 

b. *Juan me prcguri6 que qu^ libros yo habia comprado en el exiranjcro. 

Tht verb-second in the sentence in (7a) is consistent with the proposal, put forward 
here, that wh-argumcnts must be locally licensed. Lexical government here is 
achieved by movement of V, via INFL» to C The matrix verb cannot license the 
wh-phrase in the SpecC of the embedded clause because the lexical licensing must 
be local, i.e., within the same CP. 

Verb-second is also optional when the embedded clause is headed by the 
trace of an extracted wh-elcmcnt, as in (8): 

(S) ^Qu6 piensa Marfa que Juan compr6? 
what thinks Maifa that Juan bought 
"What does Marfa think that Juan bought? 



(5) 
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b . iQ\j6 piensa Marfa que compr6 Juan? 

We can assume that the wh-trace is not subject to the well-formedness condition in 
(4). Hiis is not surprising given that wh-iraces arc [-wh], as stated in Lasnik and 
Saito (1984), and hence arc not identified as wS-operators for the proposed 
licensing condition (cf. Suner 1989 who notes that wh-traces cannot satisfy a 
[+wh] subcategorization). 

Finally, inversion is optional when a wh-adjunci appears in the embedded 
CP, as predicted by the condition in (4), and shown in (9): 

(9) a. Juana no sabia cudndo los ninos visitarlan a sus abuelos. 

Juana not know when the children visit-cond. acc. her grandparents 
Juan did not know when the children would visit her grandparents * 
(Suncr 1989) 

b. Juana no sabfa cudndo visitarfan los ninos a los abuelos. 

2. Extending the Data 

At first glance, the well-foimcdness condition in (4) serves to account 
adequately for the patterns of inversion attested in the data presented thus far 
However, it remains unclear why wh-adjuncts should be exempt from this licensing 
condition. A more serious criticism is the failure of the licensing condition to 
predict the patterns of verb-second in focalizatton constructions, which parallel 
those of wh-cxtraction; verb-second is obligatory with the argument focalizaiion in 

(10) , but optional with the adjunction focalization in (11) : 

(10) a. Un viaje a las Canarias hizo Antonio este verano. 

a trip to the Canaries made Antonio this summer 

'A trip to the Canary Islands Antonio made this summer.' (Torrego 1984) 

b. *Un viaje a las Canarias Antonio hizo este verano. 

(11) Para mi el criado trajo una carta, 
for me the servant brought a letter 

'For me the servant brought a letter.' (Groos and Bok-Bennema 1986) 

The condition in (4) also fails to predict the absence of (obligaiory) verb-second in 
relative clauses, as in (12). 

(12) Conozco al hombrc que Juan admira. 
(1) know acc. the man that Juan admires 
'I know the man that Juan admires.' 

Thus, subsequent paragraphs arc devoted to providing a unified and accuraie 
treatment of the data. 

However, let us first look more closely at focalization. As we saw in ( 1 1), 
verb-second is attested with matrix argument focalization. The sentence in (13) 
demonstrates that embedded focalization of a thematic element also results in verb- 
preposing, as in (13): 
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(13) a. Ha dicho que un viajc a las Caiiarias ha hccho Juana. 

(s/he) has said that a trip to the Canarias has made Juana 
'S/he said that a trip to the Canary Islands Juana has made.' 
(Groos and Bok-Bennema 1986) 

b. *Ha dicho que un viaje a las Canarias Juana ha hecho. 

Note that the focalized NP un viaje a las Canarias in the above sentences, an 
'argumcntar in the sense of Chomsky (1990), patterns like a wh-objcct with 
respect to inversion. By contrast, focalization of true adjuncts does not trigger 
obligatory inversion, as shown in shown in (14): 

(14) Por esta raz6n Juana sc fuc a las Canarias. 

Tor t..is reason Juana went to the Canary Islands.' 
(Groos and Bok-Benncma 1986) 

Lastly, as with wh-cxtraction, Uaccs of focalization do not trigger verb- 
preposing, as illustrated in (15): 

(15) Un viaje a las C^anarias dice Juan que la genie queria que Antonio hiciera 
cstc verano. 

*A trip to the Canary Islands says Juan that people wanted that Antonio 
make this summer / (Tonego 1984) 

The striking parallel between wh-movcment and focalization with respect to verb- 
proposing is suggestive of a uniform characterization of these data. 

3. Licensing Operator Chains 

Let us begin by suggesting that wn'movcmcni and focalization both involve 
movement to SpecC In so doing, we reject previous characterizations of 
focalization, according to which topic phrases art base- generated in initial position 
and a topic operator moves into COMP (cf. Rivero 1977, 1980). Let us assume 
also that since traces which are not required by the Projection Principle are deleted 
at S-Struciurc (cf. Lasnik and Saito 1984), the traces of argument-movement will 
remain, while those of adjunct-movement will be deleted. 

Let us then define operator as indicated in (16): 

(16) An operator is defined as an element in A-bar 
Spec which heads an A-bar chain and binds a 
variable. 

It is worth noting here that raising docs not trigger inversion, therefore the need to 
specify A-bar Spec in the definition of operator chain. By the definition in (16), A- 
bar chains headed by arguments are operator chains, whereas those headed by 
adjuncts are not. Now, recall that only A-bar movement of arguments triggers 
obligatory verb-prcposing. We can account for the inversion patterns m a 
straightforward manner by imposing a well-formedness condition on operator 
chains. 

The proposal is that operator chains must be licensed: 
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(17) Operators must be licensed by coindcxation with 
a lexical head. 

The theory allows two types of coindexatioii: 

(18) O3indcxation: 

a. specifier-head agreement, or 

b . predication agreement 

Thus, movement of thematic elements will create an operator chain and be subject to 
(17), whereas movement of non-ihemaiic operators will not create an operator 
chain, owing to the deletion of traces:, and thus will not be subject to (17). 

As stated previously, the licensing of operators in SpecC is achieved by 
movement of INFL + V to C. The result is that the operator comes to be in a 
specifier-head relation with the inflected verb which appears in C, as suggested, for 
example, by Kuroda (1986), Koopman and Sportiche (1987) and Rizzi (1989). On 
this view, movement of V to INFL and subsequent movement to C is necessary to 
allow for lexical licensing of the operator chain. 

We also noted dbovc that the patterns of inversion in embedded extraction 
parallel those of matrix extraction: verb-second is obligatory because the operator 
must be locally licensed. Such a locality condition need no longer be invoked to 
account for the patterns of verb-second - specifier-head agreement is a local 
relation. We also do away with the need to invoke the non-operator status of traces 
in accounting for their behavior. Intermediary traces arc not subject to the well- 
formedness condition in (17) because this condition applies to heads of operator 
chains, not to chain-internal elements. 

To summarize the discussion thus far, wh-movement and focalization of 
arguments will be subject to (17), hence inversion is triggered- By contrast, 
adjunct movement docs not create operator chains, and hence inversion is optional. 

As mentioned above, relative clauses do not involve obligatory inversion, 
this shown in (19): 

(19) Las muchachas a quienes Juan invit6 a la fiesta son mis companeras. 
the girls acc.who Juan invited to the party are my classmates 

The girls Juan invited to the party arc my classmates/ 

This lack of inversion follows as a natural consequence of the analysis put forward 
here. The fronted wh-element must be coindcxed with the head noun of the relative 
clause, as shown in (20), 



The coindcxation that obtains in (20) is one of predication -notice that the head 



(20) 
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noun and the wh-rclative agree in number This coindexation allows for the 
operator chain to be licensed, hence satisfying the condition in (17). Thus* no ad 
hoc ininciple is needed to account for the lack of inversion in relative clauses. 

Let us consider further evidence for the proposal put forward here. Verb- 
second is optional also in yes-no questions^ as illustrated in (21): 

(21) a. ^^Mai-fa quierc comci? 

Marfa wants cat-infin 
'Docs Mary want to catT 

b. iCJuierc Marfa comer? 

Like oven operators, the abstract question operator in (21) should be subject lo the 
licensing condition in (17); however, inversion is optional. We maintain here that 
the abstract question operator is not subject to the licensing condition (17) since it 
does not bind a variable and hence no operator chain is formed. 

Consider next the movement of negative operators. When a thematic 
negative operator is moved to scntcnce-initia! position, verb-second is obligatory. 
Consider the fronting of the negative operator as in (22); 

(22) a. Ni siquiera un alma vio Juan en el cemcnterio. 

not even a soul saw Juan in the cemetary 
'Not a soul did Juan see at the cemetary.' 

b. *Ni siquiera un alma Juan vio en el ccmcntcrio. 

As expected, subject and object negative operators appear to behave differently with 
respect to inversion: 

(23) Ni siquiera un estudiantc lleg6 a tiempo. 
'Not even one student arrived on time/ 

Inversion in (22) is required with negative-object extraction in order that the 
negative operator be licensed. (23) illustrates that the subject operator is licensed, 
yet their is no apparent movement. 

In addition, adjunct negative operators behave as do other ijdjunci operator 
chains - inversion is optional, as in (24): 

(24) a. Nunca en su vida habfa podido Juan asistir a un concierto de Julio. 

never in his life has been able Juan to attend a concert of Julio 
'Never in his life had Juan been able to attend a Julio concert/ 

b. Nunca en su vida Jnan habfa podido asistir a un concieno dc Julio. 

(25) a. Apenas habfa llegado Juan cuando llam6 Mana. 

hardly had arrived Juan when called Marfa 
'Hardly had Juan arrived when Marfa called/ 

b. Apenas Juan habfa llegado cuando llam6 Marfa. 

V'^rb-prfposing is optional with fronting of the adverbial negative operators in (24) 
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and (25) owing to the deletion of tracer, and hence ihe failure to be defined as an 
operator chain. 

The absolutive construction in (26) demonstrates itiovcmcnt of a 
argumenial, and hence the formation of an operator chain; wc therefore correctly 
predict that verb-second is obligatory: 

(26) a. TanaburridaestuvolaconferenciaqucJuansedurmi^, 

*So boring was the lecture that John fell asleep/ 

b. *Tan aburrida la confercncia estuvo que Juan sc durmid. 

Similar patterns arc attested with exclamatory sentences. Compare the 
argument extraction in (27) with the adjunct extraction in (28). 

(27) a. Qu(f sed me contd Juan que habfa pasado la gcnte aquel dfa! 

what thirst me-dat told Juan that had passed the people that day 
'How thirsty John told me that people were that day!' (Torre go 1984) 

b , ???*Qu^ scd Juan me cont6 que la gcntc habfa pasado aqucl dia! 

(28) Qu^ tardc me cont6 Juan que la gente habfa llegado! 
how late me-dai. told J. that the people had arrived 
'How late Juan told me that people had arrived!' 

Again, the argument-adjunct asymmetry is accounicd for given that movement of 
the former creates an operator chain whereas movement of the latter does not. 
Consider again the inversion patterns of embedded extraction below: 

(29) a. Prcguntaron que a qui^n invitarii Juan al concierio. 

(they) asked that acc. who invite-fut, Juan to the concert 
They asked me whom Juan will invite to the conce/t.' 

b . *Mc prcguntaron que a qui<5n Juan invitar^ al concierto. 

(30) a. Ha dicho que un viajc a las Canarias ha hccho Juana. 

s/he has said that a trip to the Clanarias has made Juana 
'S/he said that a trip to the Canary Islands Juana has made.' 
(Grcx>s and BokBennema 1986) 

b. ^Ha dicho que un viaje a las C^arias Juana ha hecho. 

No Ice that in both the wh-movcmcnt construction in (29) and the focalizction 
construction in (30) the extracted element appears in the specifier position of the 
embedded CP. Inversion is obligatory with both instances of movement. The 
matrix verb in these constructions cannot serve to lexically license the operator 
chain since ncit^er spec-head agreement nor predication agretment obtains. 
However, in (29) and (30), the extracted wh-e!ement co-occurs with the 
complementizer que *that' Yet this complementizer does not serve to lexically 
govern the operator chain? This behavior may suggestive of the fact that the wh- 
element is not contained within the same CP as the complementizer, as proposed by 
SuAer (1989) and depicted in (31). We predict, then, that inversion will be required 
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to license the operator chain. 



(31) 




4 . Summary 

To sunir>arizc, wh questions, focalizations and relative clauses, among 
other types of A-bar movement, have been given a unified treatment. A-bar 
movement in each of t^ ^^sc constructions creates an operator chain. It has been 
proposed herein tnat O]. orator chains must be licensed by coindcxation with a lexical 
head; this coindexation may be achieved by spccificr-hcad agreement or by 
predication agreement. Note that since coindexation is already available in the 
grammar, no ad hoc restriction is necessitated. The inversion which accompanies 
matrix and embedded extraction in wh-movement and focalization is necessary to 
satisfy this well-formedness condition. Extraction in relative clauses is not 
accompanied by verb-second because the relative operator is licensed by predication 
agreement with the '^lativc head. Adjunct operators do not r>?quire verb-preposing 
because their movement does not create an operator chain in the sense relevant for 
ihe licensing condition. Lastly, operator chain-internal traces are not subject to 
licensing since the requirement holds of the head of the chain. 
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THE ROLE OF PLASTICITY IN THE ASSOCIATION 

OF FOCUS Arn prominence* 

Enric Vallduvi 

University of Pennsylv&nia/University of Southern California 

1 Introduction 

As is well known, information packaging (cf Chafe 1976, Prince 1986), with its cor* notion of 
focus, is an important determinant of the •'surface structural shape, syntactic and pro*odic, 
of sentences. It has been noted that the informational focus of the sentence is almost 
universally marked by intonation in the senae that (a subset of) the focus must lie under the 
mos^ prominent point of the pitch contour (cf. Sgall et al. 1984, Lambrccht 1987, inter alia). 
This state of affairs we may call the TOGETHERNESS of focus and intonational prominence. 
This is indeed the case in English, where intonational prominence may be shifted to different 
positions in the clau^ to accomodate different focup readings for the sentence while the 
syntactic structure remains constant.' This well-known pattern is illustrated in (1).^ 

(1) a. The boss hates broccoli 

b. The boss hates broccoli. 

c. The BOSS hates broccoli. 

The togetherness of focus and prominence, however, ie not always achieved the way 
it is in English. This paper shows that there are at least two ways across languages in 
which the togetherness of focus and prominence is attained. This crosslinguistic variation 
is illustrated with examples from Catalan and English. Contrary to English, in Catalan 
intonational prominence is fixed on clause-final position and syntactic operations must be 
used to make the focus (or a subset of it) fall under prominence. In other words, the syntactic 
st.ucture of the sentence is altered while the intonational structure remains constant. It is 
proposed that this crosslinguistic variation illustrated by Catalan and English is the reflex 
of a PLASTICITY PARAMETER of intonation relative to focus where English instantiates the 
value [4plastic] and Catalan the value [ plastic],^ This is expressed in (2): 

(2) Plasticity parameter: 

[aplastic]: intonation contour may be molded to attain the togetherness 

of focus and prominence (English), 
[-plastic): intonation contour may not be molded to attain the 

togetherness of focus and prominence, which must be attained 

by other n^ieans (Catalan) 

This paper is structured as follows. First, the notion of 'focus\ as used below, is defined. 
Second, the data from Catalan and English will be introduced. Third, it is shown that the 
intonational contour in Catalan is Indeed fixH and we discuss th** effects that this has on 
verbal complements and subjects Finally, some possible counterexamples to the predictions 
made are discussed. 

2 Focus-Ground 

Information packaging, as used by Chafe 1976 and Prince 1986, is a structuring of the 
information contained in a sentence according to the speaker's believes about the hearer's 
knowledge and attentional state. In Vallduvi 1990b this packaging is viewed as a small 
set of instructions to thi- hearer about how to enter information into her/his knowledge 
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store. From this perspective, the sentence is divided into a FOCUs and a ground, which 
are defined as in (3): 

(3) Focus. What the hearer is instructed to enter into her/his knowledge^store. 
Ground: Elements that indicate where and how to enter the focus. 

This partition is equivalent in empirical coverage to the focus-presupposition or focus/open- 
proposition division (Chor.isky 1971, Jackendoff 1972, Ward 1985, Prince 1986, Rochemont 
1986, among others), the focus- topic articulation of mc Jern Prague School linguistics (Sgall 
et al. 1986), and the Oldlnfo^NewInfo split of Valimaa-Blum 1988. 

A given sentence may be focal in its entirety if no indication of where its content goes in 
the hearer's kn.'wlcdge-store is needed (all-focus sentences). The ground, if there is one, is 
further subdivided into two elements. One, the link, which more or less corresponds to the 
sentence-initial topic or theme in Halhday 1967, Reinhart 1982, and Valimaa-Blum 1988, 
indicates where or under which address in the hearer s knowledge-store the focus must be 
entered. The other, the TAIL, indicates how the focus is entered under a given addreas. This 
may be illustrated with an example from English. In (4)a there is a link, iht boss, and the 
focus, Aa/ej broccoli. This sentence corresponds to a prototypical topic-conniment structure 
(cf. Gundel 1987). In (4)b there is a complex ground composed of a link as above and a 
tail, broccoli, while the focus is only the verb.^ The informational interpretation of these 
sentences is, followmg tne definitions above, as indicated under the sentences in question' 

(4) a. The boss [ hates broccoli. ] 
b. The boss [ HATES ] broccoli. 

a. Under the address 'the boss* in your knowledge-store add that he hates broccoli. 

b. Under the address 'the boss' in your knowledge-store substitute 'hates' for t; 
in 'he v broccoli' (which is already under that address). 

It is clear that from this perspective prosodic prominence does not define focus, but it is 
just a structural correlate, a way to represent or encode focus in the surface structure of 
sentences. 

Now that the primitive 'focus' has been defined, let us compare the way in which this 
primitive is structurally encoded in Catalan and English. 

3 Catalan and English 

As was noted, p«»rtences like (4)a are articulated only into a link and a focus. This sentence 
presents identical structural characteristics, both syntactic £ind prosodic, in both Catalan 
and English, as shown in (5), 

(5) a. The boss [ hates broccoli. ] 
b, L'amo [odiael br6quil. ] 

There's a sentence-initial link (i.e. topical) elerrient followed by the focus, which is marked 
by having its rightmost word receive prosodic prominence. 

This total parallelism betwe«3n Catalan and English disappears, though, when sentence 
types other than iink-focus structures are considered. The examples in (6) are link- focus- tail 
examples (cf. (3)b above) and the examples in (7) are all-focus sentences: 

(6) a. The boss ( HATES ] broccoli 

b. L'amo [ 1/odia ti, ] el broquilp 

(7) a. [The BOSS called.] 
b. [ Ha trucat Tamo. ] 
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In these example*, ju« m in (5), prominence falU on the t&me conatituenU in Catalan 
and Engltih. The syntactic configuration of the sentences in question, however, is clearly 
different. In (6) the tail constituent appears in situ in English but in a righ'hand clause- 
external position in Catalan, while a gap appears in situ and a coindexed clitic is attached 
to the verb. In (7)b, the all-focus structure, the subject /'amo the boss* is prominent 
as in English, but iU syntactic position is postverbal and not preverbal. To sumknarize, 
both languages have identical assignment of prosodic prominence but divergent syntactic 
configurations under this assignment of prominence 

The main body of the paper is devoted to showing how the syntactic configuration of 
the Catalan sentences is the result of the [-plastic] nature of Catalan. In other words, it will 
be shown that, since prominence in Catalan cannot be shiRed back and forth to mark focus, 
the syntax is therefore affected. 



4 Fixed intonational prominence 

In example (6)b above the object NP c/ ftro^m/'the broccoli* in the Catalan sentence U found, 
as in English, to the right of the prominent constituent Strictly speaking, prominence is 
not found on the rightmost constituent in the sentential string. Why do we say, then, that 
prominence in Catalan is fixed on clause-final position? Let us see why. 
A sentence with a verb-object-locative sequence like (8)a, 

(8) a. [ Fiquem el ganivet al calaiX ] 

Ip-put the knife in, the drawer 
*We put the knife in the DRAWER.' 

b. *Fiquem al calaix el ganivET 

c. *Fiquem el gaNIVET al calaix. 

prescnU two important characteristics: a) the order of the complements is invariable, as 
shown by (8)b, in that the direct object must precede the locative phrase, and b) promi- 
nence cannot be shifted to the left, as shown by (8)c, and, therefore, prominence cannot 
be placed on the direct object, Given these facts, the question that arises now is what 
surface representation a sentence with a nonfocal locative would have. If both prominence 
and the locative phrase must be clause-final, nonfocal locative phrases should be impossible. 
There is a way in which locative phrases can be marked as nonfocal, but before this issue 
is addressed we shall consider the case in which the direct object must be marked as being 
part of the ground, i.e. must be removed from the scope of prominence. 

To mark a direct object as being part of the ground it must be detached to a clause- 
external position adjoined to IP, It may be detached either to the left or to the right of the 
core clause, as in (9)a and (9)b, depending on whether it is a link or a tail, respectively. This 
detachment, as noted above, leaves behind a gap and triggers the appearance of a coindexed 
clitic attached to the verbal head: 

(9) a. El ganiveti [eli/(*) fiquem tj al CALAiX. ] 
b. [ El|/(*) fiquem t| al CaLaIX, ] el ganiveti. 
c *E1 fiquem el ganivet al calaIX. 

The adjunction-to-IP analysis is the one proposed for topicalization in English by Baltin 
1982 and Rochemont 1989, who also extends it to Romance, especifically Italian. The 
structure adopted for sentences like (9)a and (9)b is as in (10); 
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(lO) l«f t-det Achmunt : right-d«tachM«nt : 

If IP 
XP, IP IP XP. 





There are three pieces of evidence for the poeithn that the detachment ftlot is cxt*»rnal 
to IR First, the mandatory presence of the clitic e/ coreferential with the detached ph*a»e 
in the sentences in (9) (cf. the starred cliticless versionr of those examples) in both left- and 
right-detachment. It is independently known that in Catalan clitics appear if and only if 
the complement slot they are coindex^d with is empty at the surface.^ This is illustrated 
by (11) and (12) with a direct object and a locative phrase, respectively. Note that the 
presence of a clitic is ungrammatical if the corresponding argument is in situ, as indicated 
by (9)c, (n)a, and (12)a: 

(U) a. (*Lai) conec tacosiNAi. 

obj Is-know your-/ cousin-/ 
'I know your cousin/ 
b. Lai/(*) conec Ci 
*I know her/ 

(12) a. (*Hii) vise a Los AngeleSi 

loc 1 8- live in Los Angeles 
i live in Los Angeles/ 
b. Hi,/(*) vise ei. 
'I live there/ 

Furthermore, the parallel behavior of (9)a and (9)b above suggests that if the position 
occupied by a leR-detached phrase is clause-exteernal, as seems to be the case merely from 
1 near order conside' ations, so must the position of the right-detached phrase. 

Second^ the linear position of the direct object after the locative in (9)b violates the strict 
linear order requirement complements must satisfy. Compare (9)b with (8)b, which shows 
that the complements of the verb cannot undergo permutation in the clause. The position 
of a direct object to the right of the locative phrase is only possible if it is right-detached 
to an adjuntion-to-IP position, leaving a clitic copy behind.^ 

Finally, there is evidence from the licit placenient of clause-peripheral particles like Tfc 
*man' and the tag ot *right?* between the clause and the detached phrases, as shown in 
( 13)a, (13)b, and (H)a. Examples (13)c and (14)b show that these particles occur at clause 
boundaries but not clause-internally. 

(13) a. El ganivet), xec, [ eli fiquem t] al calaix. ] 

b. [ El| fiquem ti al CALAIX, ] xec, el ganivetp 

c. Fiquem (*xec) el ganivet (*xec) al CALAIX, xec 

(14) a. [ Ell fiquem t| al calaix, ] oi, el ganiveti? 
b Fiquem el ganivel (*oi) al CALAIX, oi'' 

Contrast the licit placement of these clause-peripheral elen^nts between the detached phrases 
and the clause with their illicit placement within the clause proper. If they can be placed, 
say, before the right-detached phrase, this indicates that there is a clause boundary there, 
i.e. that they are clause-external. 
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Returning to the ca»e where the clause-final locative had to be marked aa nonfocal, it 
seema clear now that detachment, ut^ as a means to remove elements from the scope of 
prominence, will be the way to remove the locative from its in situ slot, thus allowing it 
to escape an otherwise forced focal interpretation. This is illustrated in (15), with both a 
right- and a left-dislocation. 

(15) a. ( Hii/(») fiquemcl ganivet t| , J al calaixi, 

b. Al calaixi [ hij/(») fiquem el ganivet ti. ] 

c. *Hi fiquem el ganivet al CALAIX. 

This patterns exactly I e the case of the direct object, just discussed, except in one respect. 
In the right-detachmesit of the locative thre is no permutation in the linear order of the 
verbal comp!-nents, i.e. both the canonical sentence, (8)a, and the righ-detached example 
in (15)a pre^^.it the same string order object-locative. However, the clitic facU are as above 
(presence is illicit when the argument is in situ, mandatory when the argument is not), 
as shown by the contrast between (15)a and (15)c, and the clause-peripheral particles also 
pattern as above, as indicated by the contrast in (16): 

(16) B, [ Hii fiquem el ganivet ti , ] xec, al ralaix, 
'3. *Fiquem el ganivet. Xec, al calaix. 

Summarizing these facts, the only way to get a non-clause final VP element to receive 
prominer ce is by right- or left detaching the elements that follow it to its right, as in the 
case of (lo)a-b above, or even in cases where more than one element must be detached, as 
in (17)a and ( 17)b (the detached phrases may appear in any linear order; object-locativc or 
locative-object): 

(17) a ( Lj'hij KIQUEM ti t^, ] al calaix2, el ganivet^ 

b. El ganiveti al calaixj [ Ij'hij fiquem tj 12. ] 

c. ♦fiquem 1 1 ganivet al calaix. 

The non-clause-final element is thus allowed to become clause-final so that it can receive 
prominence. Note that a mere shifting of th*^ prominence is not allowed in the case of (17) 
either (cf. (17)c). Also, the only way to have a clause-final constituent escape prominence 
is by removing it from the clause by means of a detachment, as in the case of the locative 
above. It must be concluded from these that prominence is fixed on clause-finai positions 
and that constructions where it may seem that the intonation has been shifted to the left, 
like (15)a, are actually configurations where sentence elements have been detached from 
within the core clause to a position to the right of clause-final prominence, Catalan is, then, 
[-plastic]. 

5 Subjects 

Let us now discuss the contrast between the all-focus sentences in (7), repeated here as (18) 
and the link-focus sentences in (19): 

(18) a. [ Ha trucat Tamo. ] 

3s-prpft-call the. boss 
b. [ The BOSS called ] 

(19) a. L'amoi [ ha Trucat ti ] 

b. The boss [ CALLED, ] 
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In English the same string sequence *the boas called* may have two proaodic structures 
depending on the scope of focus in the sentence. Prominence appear on the verb if 
the sentence is a link-focus structure like (19)b, but it may appear on the subject if we are 
dealing with an all-focus sentence like (18)b7 This behavior is expected from a [-f-plastic] 
language. 

But how does Catalan encode these different focus readings? Given its lack of plasticity 
it must resort to syntactic operations. Compare examples (18)a and (19)a above. In (18)a 
the subject is clause^final and lies under the scope of prominence. In this case the subject 
is focal. But subjects, if they %re nonfocal, may be right- or lefl-detached as well (jUBi like 
any other argument). The example in (19)a above contairi a link subject which has been 
left-detached, while (20) contains a tail subject in a right-detachment slot: 

(20) ( Ha TRUCAT ti, ] Tamop 

Subjects, however, do not require a clitic copy in the clause since Catalan is a null-subject 
language. But the cUuse-externaJ status of detached subjects may be established through 
the other diagnostics. The clause-peripheral xec *man* may appear between the clause and 
the detached phrases as in (21)a and (21)b but not inside the clause (21 )c: 

(21) a. L'amoi, xec, [ ha TRUCAT tj. ] 

b. [ Ha TRUCAT ti, ] xec, Pamoi. 

c. [ Ha trucat (*xec) I'amo, ] xec 

Furthermore, now that it has been independently established, from the bahvior of comple- 
ments, that prominence must be clause- final, it seems clear that the contrast in (22), 

(22) a. Ha trucat Tamo. 

b. Ha trucat ti, I'amo. 

is not the result of a prominence shift but that of a different syntactic configuration in each 
sentence, the subject in (22)a being In situ while the subject in (22)b is in a right-detachment 
slot* 

6 Potential counterexamples 

The [+ /-plastic] distinction leads us to expect that [+plastic] languages will not use syntax 
to attain the togetherness of prominence and focus, while [-plastic] languages will have to, 
since they cannot resort to prominence shifting. This seems to be indeed the case for the 
examples discussed in the previous sections. However, it was also noted that the structural 
representation of linkhood requires overt syntactic operations in both English and Catalan, 
consisting of a preposing of the link if it is not a subject. Tl is is the case in examples like 

(23) a: 

(23) a. Broccolii he Hates tj, 
b. He hates broccoli. 

In this example the togetherness of prominence and focus is achieved thanks to the syntactic 
fronting of hroccolt, but this result is just an indirect consequence of the movement. The 
same togetherness could have been achieved by a mere shift of prominence if hroccolt had 
not been a link, as in (23)b. In other words, the fronting in (23)a is the structural encoding 
of the linkhood of the object, not of the focushood of the verb, which is signalled by prosody 
as expected. 

But even leaving the case of link-fronting aside, potential counterexamples to the claim 
that (4'plastirj languages do not use syntax to attain togetherness are still encountered. 
Similarly, th.re^s one potential counterexample to the claim that [-plastic] languages never 
use prosody for this purpose. These cases will be now discussed. 
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6.1 English focus-preposing 

The existence- of foe ii9-prepo8ing (a.k .a. focu»-topicalization, focus-movenient, Y-movement, 
or rhcmatisation), illustrated in (24)b, is problematic. Notice the availability of a non-focus- 
preposed version of this sentence in (24)a. 

(24) a. They named it [ FiDO ]. 

b. ( FiDOi ] they named it tj. 

Obviously, the former involves a syntactic operation, and it seems that its purpose is to struc- 
turally encode the focus, contrary to expectation from the point of view of the [+/.plastic] 
distinction. Example (24)b, however, is a counterexample only if it awjumed that it is totally 
informationally synonymous with (24)a, i.e., if it is assumed that the informational loud of 

(24) b is only the marking of Ftdo as focus. 

But there is arguably a contrast between the two sentences in (24) that renders them not 
equivalent in their informational understanding Ward 1985 poinU out that focal prepos- 
ing shar»^ some informational characteristics with nonfoca! preposing, i e. link-prepoeing. 
Ward's observation, grossly sumarizing his point, is that the phrase Ftdo in (24)b also rep- 
resents a set or scale to which the value Tido^ belongs and that, through the preposing. 
this set or scale is marked as evoked and salient in the discourse. In the terms used in this 
paper, it can be ^aid that Ftdo in (24)b has an informational dual status it marks a set or 
scale as being the link and it indicates that Tido' is the specification of a value in that scale 
Only this second part is focal. Sentence (24)a. in contrast lacks the link reading for the set 
or scalj. The intended informational reading foi (24)b could be informally represented as 
in (25): 

(25) Sel-of-dog-namesi. they named it Fidoi. 

It may be argued, then, that the surface position of Ftdo in (24)b is due to its partial status 
as link and not to its partial status as focus, thus incorporating Ward's generalization about 
preposing in Enghsh and. in consequence, preserving the validity of the plasticity claim. 

6.2 Clefts 

It has been long recognized that it-clefts like (26), 

(26) It's ( BROCCOLI! ) the boss hates ej. 

are focus-ground constructions in that they represent this information articulation straight- 
forwardly by clefting the focus away from the ground (cf. Prince 198l) Again, if focus-ground 
marking were the only task performed by it^clefts. their existence would be unexpected and 
unnecessary given that English is a [H-plastic] U.nguage. 

If, however, focus-ground marking is the only task performed by it clefts, a total equiv- 
alence between (27)a and (27)b must be assumed, 

(27) a. It's [ a SHIRTj ] she gave ei to Harry, 
b. She gave [ a SHIRT ] to Harry. 

However, it is j^lso known (e.g. Ward 1985) that it-clefts and prosodically-marked focus- 
groui i constructions like (27)b present divergent behavior in some occasions. Compare the 
two sc Uences in (28); 

(28) a. *It*s [ NOBODY ] I saw ei at the party, 
b. I saw [ NOBODY ] at the party. 
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Sentence (28)b, a regular focuft-ground construction, may have nobody as its focua, but the 
equivalent it-cleft becomes ungrammatical in the tatne fittuation, a« ihown by (2S)a. 

This contrast seenis to be due to the fact that the ground in focus-ground constructions 
is not presupposed in any semantic sense (despite the romnrwn use of the term ^(pragmatic) 
presupposition' to refer to the ground). In other words, / aaw somebodj/ at (he party is kiot 
presupposed by (28)b. However, J »aw somebody at the party in indeed a presupposition of the 
sentence in (28)a, or any sentence with the structure It's i that I saw at the party. Sentence 

(28) a is ungrammatical because a contradiction arises between it and its presupposition. 
Sentence (28)b is licit because such a contradiction does not arise. If this analysis is correct » 
then it-clefts are not exclusively marking focus-ground relations but have an additional task 
of a logico-semantic nature, namely that of structurally encoding (certain) presuppositions.^ 

This observation coincides with the data on it-clefts in Delin 1990, which points towards 
these discrete dual logico-sem&ntic and informational functions of the construction. And 
most likely, the informational role of it-clefts is parasitic on their logico-semantic role, since, 
in some occasions, the defied element is definitely nonfocai. If this is the case, the existence 
of it-clefts is not a problem for the predictions made by the plasticity parameter and the 
status of English as [-f plastic] 

6.3 Catalan ^focus-preposing^ 

In Catalan there are constructions like (29) and (30) that appt^ar to l)o in coraradiction with 
the claim that Catalan is a [ plastic] language: 

(29) [ El JULI, ) ficara el ganivet al calaix. 

*[ JuLI I will put the knife in the drawer ' 

(30) [ Al CALAIX, I ficara el ganivet el Juli. 
'Juli will put the knife [ in the drawer, y 

In sentence (29) prosodic prominence has apparently been shifted to the sentence-initial 
position. This runs contrary to the claim that prominence in Catalan is necessarily clause- 
final. Siniilariy« in (30) there is a case of apparent focus-preposing of the sort just discussed 
for English. H'?re it seems like prominence has been shifted to the clause-initial slot as well. 

This constructions, in fact, have been traditionally analysed as focal preposings involving 
a fronting of the focus to a clause-external position to the left of the core clause (cf. Bonet 
k. Sola 1986). Under close inspection, however, the phrases to the right of the focus behave 
like regular right-detachments of the kind discussed above. The only differenct is that in 

(29) and (30) we have detachmc^nts of not only verbal complements but also of the verbal 
head as well. In particular, these sentences present, just as uncontroversial right-detachment 
does, free string order among th« postfocal phrases. Ren>cmber thaf, Catalan has a strict 
word order pattern within the core clause and that deviations from tae pattern, other than 
via detachment, are illicit. Interestingly, though, the postfocal phrases in (29) and (30) may 
appear not only in that string order, which is the canonical one, but also in any other order 
This is illustrated for (30) by (31) 

(31) [ Al caLaIX, ] ficara, el gaiiivet, el Juli. 
. . . , ficara, el Juli, el ganivet. 

.... el Juli^ el ganivet, ficara. 
. . . , el Juli, ficara, el ganivet. 
.... el ganivet, el Juli, ficara, 
. . , , el ganivet, ficara, el Juli. 
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Thi* characteristic is typical of right-detsch«d phrases, which allc'* -ny linear combination 
in their a4juDctioD to the right of IP (the same is true of left-detachment). If the postfocal 
phrases in (31) are right-detached thier behavior is not surprising. If they are in situ, 
however, it remains totally unaccounted for. This and other evidence for this analysis w 
dicuMed with further detail in Vallduvf 1990b. 

Given this analysis, the prominent phrase in sentences like (29) and (30) remains in 
situ, while the other phrases undergo detachment. This makes the in aitu phrase actually 
appear in clause-final position, which guarantees its receiving default (actually mandiMory) 
intonational prominence. Once again, togetherness is attained exclusively by means of 
syntactic operations without resorting to prominence shifu 

The potential counterexamplee discussed in this section have been given plausible al- 
ternative explanations and therefore the plasticity parameter can be maintained and its 
predictions with respect to the use of syntax Mid prosody in English and Catalan are born 
out. 

7 Conclusion 

Let us conclude by reviewing the consequences and ramifications of the distinction put forth 
in this paper. 

First, given the above facts above Catalan and English we are led to the conclusion 
that, while prominence and focus go together, the plasticity of each particular language 
determines how this togetherness is achieved In [^plastic] languages like English it is 
achieved by means of prosody without resorting to syntactic operations, while in Catalan, 
which is [-plastic], the togetherness of focus and prominence must be achieved through the 
syntax, thus determining, in part, the surfar:: syntactic configuration. 

Second, and as an immediate consequence of the first point, if the [-1- /-plastic] parameter 
is taken into account, we may have found a reason for the fact that the surface position of 
the major constituents in English tends to reflect grammatical/thematic relations while in 
Catalan it reflects informational notions. In other words, in Catalan the surface syntactic 
position of, say. an object NP reflects its status within an informational instruction and not 
its position in a thematic or case grid, which is recovered by means of a series of coindexed 
clitics and empty categories. The opposite, notwithstanding the existence of topicalization. 
is generally the case in English; whether the object NP is (part of) the focus or the tail, it 
remains in situ. 

There is at least another type of language, to which Basque and Hungarian belong, which 
seems to instantiate the [-plastic] value of the parameter as well. Unlike Catalan, however, 
prominence does not seem to be mandatorily clause-final but seems to necessarily fall on 
a fixed preverbaJ position in which focal elements must appear. Achieving togetherness in 
this manner gives rise to a number of syntactic operations as well (cf Hor\'ath 1986). It 
remains to be seen how Catalan differs from this languages once typological differences like 
basic word order are taken into account, but Hungarian clearly coincides with Catalan in 
having the surface position of the major constituents in the sentence encode informational 
notions, as indicated by Kiss 1981.'^ 

Third, it becomes clear that [ plastic] languages have a 'freer* word order. In the case 
of Hungarian, it has led some scholars tc the conclusion that it is not a *configurational' 
language. If Catalan lacked the clitic morphology it now possesses, it would be much harder 
to determine if it is 'configu rational' or not. Remember that CaiaJan, despite the fact that 
it has a strict word order within the core clause, becomes a 'free' word order language once 
the availability of detachment is taken into account. The [-f /-plastic] parameter may be 
an important determinant of the existence of free word order in natural language, although 
obviously not the only one. 
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Finally, any attempt to come up with a universal characterization of the representation 
of information packaging in language will have to take into account the [+/'plaatic] dis^ 
tinction. Plasticity must be factored out from a crowlinguiatic structure*! representation of 
information packaging, which should be constant across languages. Divergence from this 
constant representation will be due, in part, to the [+plafitic] or [-plantic] nature of each 
particular language,^ ^ 

The following is a summary of the above observations: 

• [+/'plastic] determines how the togetherness of focus and prominence is achieved. 

• 1+ Aplastic] dcterminf^s in part the surface structure of languag«j: English represents 
mostly thematic structure, Catalan informational structure. 

• [-plastic] languages have a ^freer' word order. 

• Factoring out plasticity from the crosslinguistic repr<»8<!ntation of information packag- 
ing should yield a nK>r<^ constant universal characterization of this representation. 

FOOTNOTES 

• J, Hoekdema, A. Kroch, and E Prince offered valuable help as advisors and supervisor, 
respectively, of my dissertation, of which this paper is a spinoff. Several members of 
the audience made important observations during the oral presentation of the paper 
as well. The author is nevertheless responsible for any errors of fact or interpret**tion. 

1. For an instrunr>entai analysis of focuo-relevant pitch see Horne 1988, Selkirk 1984 
studies the exact mapping mechanisms between prosodic structure and syntax in the 
case of English. Some scholars, who analyze wh-words in wh-questions as foci, do 
not agree with the claim that in English prominence must necessarily fall on the focal 
element (cf Rochemont 1986). 

2. Here and throughout the paper small capitals signal the lexical item containing into- 
national prominence. Brackets ([ ]), in examples further down* delimit the focus (and 
attached clitics for verbal foci) 

3. The reason for stating that plasticity is a property of intonation only relative to focus 
is that intonation is known to performs other ta«ks besides the formal marking of foci: 
contrastive topics also receive some prominence, illocutionary meaning (e.g. questions, 
exclamations) is often (partially) encoded in intonation, and even metalinguistic facts 
(e,g- corrections) affect intonation. Plaf ticity has nothing to say about these and other 
possible uses of intonation. 

4. Link-focus constructions are also equivalent to predicate focus sentences in Lambrecht 
1987 and to categorical judgments m Kuroda 1972 and Sasse 1987, Link- foe us- tail con- 
structions are sometimes called * narrow' or 'constiluent* focus sentences or variable- 
containing constructions (Prince 1986). All-focus sentences correspond to Kuno's 
(1972) neutral descriptions, Schmerling's (1976) news sentences, Kuroda's and Sasse's 
thetic judgments, and Lambrecht's sentential focus constructions, 

5. There are two well-known exceptions to this generalization. One, the optional presence 
of a clitic coreferential with indirect objects, and two, the mandatory presence of a 
clitic accompanying (strong) pronominal complements in situ, 

6. One exception to this is the existence of heavy-NP shift, which behaves as it does in 
English. 
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7. There is a third focus reading where only the subject is focal. This ca^ is proeodi- 
cally homophonous with the all-focus sentence. This third readinjc, however, is only 
tangenti&l to our discussion h^re. 

8. It haA been assun-ed here that the base position of the subject in Catalan is postverbal. 
Thi« view is not the traditional one, but it is independently argued for in Bonct 1989. 
The evidence in support of considering the preverbaJ position derived is significant 
and is supported by several proposals in the recent syntactic liturature on Romance 
(cf. Vallduvi 1990b). 

9. It is not the case that the ungrammaticality of ^lis nobody that I saw at the party 
is the result of a potential incompatibility of quantifiers and the clefted position in 
it'clefls, Sentences like Its tvtry chapter that you have to read or it's only aome 
PEOPLE that hate thetr ktds are grammaticaL 

10 French, like Catalan, is also a [-plastic] language and uses detachment as a m.&n& to 
circumvent the unshiflability of prominence. However, it also seems to use a number 
of cleftlike constructions for the same exact purpose (cf Lajmbrecht 1987). A careful 
analysis of the French data is in order, but if this is indeed the case some additional 
factor is needed to account for the difference in syntactic encoding between Catalan 
and French. 

11. See Vallduvi 1990a for a proposal to provide *i unique abstract structural reprejsontation 
of informational meaning for Catalan and English, 
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A UNIFIED EXPLANATION OF DEPONENT VERBS IN ANCIENT GREEK 

Lindsay Whalcy 
State University of New York/Buffalo 

One salient pr pcrty of Ancient Greek grammar is a relatively intricate system of verbal 
morphology. Various affixcSv often operating in tandem with btem nxxiificaMons, signal person, 
number, »ensc/aspcct, mood, and voice (la d).' 

(1) a. leip-s-o: *\ will leave' b. e lciph ihe:n *I was left' 

Icavc-R n >: S AOR • ka vc .PAS S : AOR ; I S 

c. le-hip-enai 'To have left* d. lip-oi 'He might leave' 

PFT'Jc«vc:PFT-INF lcavc:AOR'3S:Orr 

Vit examples provided in (1) comprise only a modest portion of u ^cTbsl inflectional system that 
exhibits over seventy permissible inflectional combinations. However, this fragmentary 
representation of the system docs illustrate the sometimes complex ways in which affixes interact 
with other affixes and with verb stems. For instance, a comparison of (lb) and (Id) reveals that 
the stem diphthong is shortened for the aorist ootative form, but not for the aorist passive form. 
Moreover, while the optative docs not require an aorist augment, the indicative verb decs. (Ic) 
depicts a proc<ss of reduplication that is unique to the perfect^--in this exanple, it must be 
accompanied by yet another stem alternant. 

Although Ancient Greek verbs are typically found to display the full range of possible 
amalgfjnations of these categories, a rather glaring deficiency marks the paradigms of a 
significant number of verbs, the so-called "deponents". While deponent verbs pattern regularly 
in most ways, they lack an active form; consequently, they necess4rily appear with 
middle/passive mr/phclogy-even when they can7 an active meaning (2), 

(2) keiriai 'I lie (down)' geuomai *I taste' 
hallomai 'I well up* epistamai '1 understand' 
poreuomai 'I go* eklanthanomai 'I forget* 
kmhe-j.^ii *I sit* hdeiussomai 'I detest' 
politeuomai 'I conduct myself* kauchaomai 'I pride myself 
dtomai \ beg* o.neomai 'I buy* 

A cursory lociv at this list suggests that the deponent verbs are » very disparate group. i>^mc of 
them are D-nsitivc, but others intransitive. Some denote vcliiional activity, some non voliiional 
activity, and others psychological processes. In many ways, the list appears lO be largely ad 
hoc. 

In this paper, I argue that membership in the class of deponent verbs exer plified in (2) is 
not arbitrary, bur is defined by a common syntactic property. Specifically, using the multistraial 
conception of S) ntax provided by Relational Grammar (RG), it is shown that deponent verbs m 
Koine Greck^ head clauses that contain a 2/1 -NOMINAL (3). 

(3) a. 2/1-NOMINAL (definition, Whalcy 19<X)a): 

A nominal node. A, is a 2/1 NOMINAL of clause b if and only if: 

i) it heads a 2-arc with tail b, and 

ii) it heads a 1 arc with tail b in the final stratum. 
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A 

The simplest type of 2/1-NOMINAL is depicted in (3b)t where the nominal A initially holds the 2- 
relation and advances directly to subject in the following stratum. However, the definition of a 
2/1 -NOMINAL subsumes several more complex relational stnicmres. 

Before focusing directly on the issue of deponent vcibs, attention is turned to the function of 
middle/passive morphology in clauses headed by verbs with unrestricted paradigms. Delimiting 
which clause types employ middle/passive morphology for such verbs provides the foundation 
for the central claim of this paper that middle/passive morphology marks the presence of a 2/i- 

NOMINAL. 

I, Regular Uses of Middle/Passive Morphology 
LA. Passive 

In temis of textual frequency, the dominant application of middle/passive suffixes in Koine 
Greek is to indicate a passive clause. Not surprisingly, in examples of passive in Koine texts 
(4a'b), subject agrcetncnt is with the noTiinr\l which holds the semantic role of patient, while the 
agent nominal is flagged by a preposition, hupo (if the agent is expressed at all). 

(4)a. he de prumna e-lu-tto hupo te:s bias 

ihc pel stem AOR-loosc-M/P:3S by ibc force 
The stem was broken to pieces by |the pounding of the surfl- 

b. ouranoi puroumenoi lu-the:s-ontai 
heavens burning loosc-FUT:PASS-3P 
The heavens being on fire will be dissolved. 

Pcrlmutter and Postal (1983, 1984) have proposed that simple passive clauses like these involve 
a bistratal syntactic structure universally. The transitive initial stratum contains a nominal 
heading a 2-arc that is promoted to the subject relation, placing the initial 1 en chomage (5). 



(5) 




eluete bias prumna 

Adopting this representation allows for iiraighi forward generalize. tions about case marking and 
vert) agreement (6). 
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(6) The final 1 (of a finite clause) is assigned nominacive case. 

Verbs agree in person and number wiih (he final 1 (of a finite clause). 

This brief review of passive generates the uncontroversial claim that middle/passive voice is in 
some way reflecting the displacement of the logical subject by the logical objcr i. Moreover, 
while the nnorphology could conceivably indicate a number of diffarnt aspects of p assive clauses 
(e.g. the entire clause or one of its components such as the presence of a l-chomeur)» the set of 
potential motivations for the use of niddlc/passive inflection has been significantly reduced. The 
possibilities arc funher narrowed in the nc^t section where reflexive clauses arc examined. 

LB* Reflexive 

Ancient Greek utilizes two types of reflexive clauses. The first type crucially involves the 
use of an oven pronoun (7). 

(7) emphanis-o: auto: emauton 
manifest-lS him;DAT myscirACC 
I will show myself to him. 

In (7)» it is the direct object which is corefcrcnt with the subject. However, the reflexive 
pronoun can bear a wide array of thematic roles including comiU(ive» recipient^ benefactor, and 
loctdve (see Whalcy 1990a for example.). 

The second way that Ancient Greek marks a reflexive clause is with middle/passive 
morphology. A verb» like pariste'mi *I present' (8a)» can be made reflexive by the addition of a 
middle/passive suffix (8b). 

(8) a. paraste: -s ei moi arti pleio: do :dtka legio :nas anggelo:n 

pfescni-FUT-SS mc: DAT now more twelve lcgions:ACC angds:GEN 

He will at once put at my disposal more than twelve legions of angels. 

b. pontes gar paraste :-5-ometha to: he. mati toutheou 
allNOMfor present- FUT-M/P: IS the tribunaJ:DAT of God 
We will all present ourselves before God *s judgement seat. 

The choice of which type of reflexive is used may be lexically specified for some verbs, but for 
most, either option is grammatical. For example, in (9) par is te: mi is found with a reflexive 
pronoun rather than middle/passive voice as it was in (8b). 

(9) k)is kai pariste:s-en heauton 
whom:DAT also present' 3S himsclf.ACC 
...to whom also he showed himself... 

The critical observation to be made in comparing (8b) and (9) is that the two types of reflexives 
are in complementary distribution. That is, either a middle/passive agreenx^nt suffix is used or a 
reflexive pronoun but not both. Presumably, then, (10) is ill-formed. 

( 1 0) *parist€:s-ei heauton 

Kcscm M/P:3S himsclf.ACC 
e showed himself 
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The same morphosyntactic division between tv/o types of reflexive clauses has been described as 
occurring in other languages as well. e.g. Albanian (Hubbard 1980). Italian (Rosen 1981). and 
Hausicc (Consuble 1989), Following the analyses provided for these languages, it is proposed 
here that the two types of reflexives have significantly different relational structures. Those 
clauses with an oven pronoun are nothing more than a simple transitive clause (11). 

(11) 




pansle;s-cn 3$i hcautoni 

Unlike reflexives with oven pronouns, reflexive clauses which employ verbal morphology have 
a single nominal which heads two arcs having the same tail in the initial stratum ( 1 2)"that is, the 
structure involves multiaitachment. Funhcmx)rc. since morphological reflexives air superficially 
intransitive in Koine, a cancelation ot the 2 occurs. 



(12) 




A cotiiparison of the passive sunjciurc given in (5) in section I.A with that of the reflexive 
depicted in (12) reveals that the two clause types share the structural feature of having a nominal 
which heads an initial 2 arc and a l-arc in the final stratum. This naturally leads to the hypothesis 
that it is precisely this feature which motivates the appearance of middle/passive moiphology. 
Hence* the following generalization is proposed (13). 



(13) Middle/Passive Hypothesis (MPH): 

Middle/passive morphology signals a 2/1-NOMtNAI,. 

While this generalization extends to a sizable number of clauses in Koine Greek, there is still a 
significant number which are potentially problematic for ( 1 3). For example. sonK verbs which 
display middle/passive agreement cany neither a passive nor a reflexive reading as in (14). 

(14) erch-etai oun cis polin te:s Samareias legomene.n Suchar 
cocne-BS hence lo city of Samaria caJIcd Sychar 
So he came to a town in Samaria called Sychar. 



Even more anomolout; and seemingly exceptional is the presence of transitive verbs with 
middle/passive morphology (15). 
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(\5) e-geus-ato ho architriUinos to udo:r 
AOR-uifle^M/PrBS the feaA masierNOM the wattft ACC 
The master of the binquet tasted the water. 

Counterexamples to the MPH such as these always arise in clauses headed by deponent verbs. 
In the next section, an examination of the deponents is made to determine whether they truly 
counteirxentplify the MW or actually support it 

II. Irregular Uses of Middle/Passive Morphology 

All research on Greek deponent verbs over the last century appears to share the 
methodological assuniption that a successful analysis of deponency depends laigely on the ability 
to organize the verbs into sub-classes based on semantic and/or syntactic pmperties. Indeed, the 
failure to develop a conventional explanation for deponent verbs results from disagreement over 
how to clearly identify sub-sets of the verbs which all fall under the rubric of '*deponcnt**. 
Gearly, then, the force of the analysis presented below rests crucially on the ability to explicate 
attributes of each sub-class of verbs which clearly delimit it from others. Therefore, I have 
attempted to provide as many characteristic propenics as possible by drawing on semantics and 
on morphosyntactic patterns, 

II. A Intransitive Deponents 

The major propeny which serves to distinguish types of deponent verbs is transitivity. In 
this section, intransitive deponents are examined. In section II B an overview of transitive 
deponents is given. 

II.A.I Inherent Reflexives 

Among the deponents is a small set of verbs whose meanings are inherently reflexive, for 
example (16). 

( 1 6) ei de ouk egkrateu-oniai.. . 
if pel ncg coniroi ictf-M/P:3P 
If they cannot control themselves... 

Deponent verbs such as the one in (16) do not actually pose any problem for the MPH in that 
their lack of active form is readily accounted for by the fact that they always carry a reflexive 
meaning. As reflexives, they have the same relational structure as the regular morphological 
reflexives (pictured in (12) above). Further exainpics of inherent reflexives arc provided in 
TABLE r 

TABLE 1 
Inherent Reflexives 
(Non-exhaustive) 

egkraieuomai I control myself epiacmuii I amuse myself 

enarmoomai I oppose myself to poliieuomai 1 condua myself 

epclaeinomai I stretch myself out huperairomai 1 exalt myself 

In addition to the fact that these verbs always arise with a reflexive sense in texts, they share a 
commo^* syntactic distribution in that they are not found with superficial direct objects nor do 
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they head passive clauses. Both of these properties follow from the relational structure proposed 
for mofphological itflexives above in (12). Since the subject noniinal also holds the direct object 
relation in the initial stratum, the presence of a different patient nomiiial is precluded by the 
Strata! Uniqueness Law (Perlmutter and Postal 1983b).^ This nieans that no noniinal heading a 
2-arc is present to advance to 1. 

While the evidence suggests that these verbs do, in fact« form a sub-class of the deponents, 
there is an additional question that must be answered with regard to the semantic coherence of the 
verbs. Namely, why is it that these \ erbs are inherently reflexive while others are not. After all, 
there is ncrhing in the semantic composition of the propositions expressed by the verbs listed in 
TABLE 1 which necessitates their reflexivity. For instance, one could just as easily ''exalt 
another** as **exalt oneself. The answer to this question is at one and the same time lexical and 
historical. 

An examination of the Greek lexicon reveals that the absence of an active fomi of a verb like 
uperairomai *I exalt myself can be explained by the fact that a different lexical item is used to 
convey the non-rcflexivc meaning (17). 

(17) hupsos-en lapeinous 
cxal(-AOR-3S the humble 
He exalted the humble ones. 

That some verbs are inherently reflexive while other likely candidates are not is simply a 
consequence of historical proces^s. At one time the inherent leflexive deponents were most 
likely part of a full verbal paradigm. In the passage of umc, a synonymous lexical item usurped 
their active forms leaving them a.s members of the class of deponents, 

ILA.2 Unaccusativcs 

Another cluster of intransitive verbs which arc deponent is the set of unaccusativcs. A non- 
exhaustive list of these verbs is provided in TABLE 2. 

TABl-E 2 
Unaccusativcs 



aidoumai 


I am ashamed 


penomai 


! am poor 


haihmai 


1 well up 


poreuonm 


I go, proceed 


apothanou/nai 


I die 


ptarnumai 


I sneeze 


aphikneomai 


1 arrive at 


tekomai 


1 melt 


lyrumomai 


1 am indignant 


me.kaomai 


I cry 


gignomai 


I am bom, become 


neomai 


1 come, go 


erchomai 


I come, go 


pesmuu 


Ifall 


ikneomai 


1 come 


o.ruomai 


I roar 


kmhemai 


I sit 


proihumeomai 


I am eager 


keimai 


I lie 


essoomai 


1 am inferior 


mainontai 


I am insane 


orcheonuii 


I dance^ 


optanomai 


1 appear 


ginomai 


I become 



There are three individuating properties of these verbs all of which support the hypothesis that 
they are unaccusativcs. First, a preliminary partitioning of the verbs presented in TABLE 2 
furnishes three semantic categories which are typic illy associated with unaccusativity: statives 
(e g. aidoumai *I am ashamed* and mainomai I am insane'); non- volitional activities (e.g. 
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haliomai 'I well up* and tekopnai i melt'); and motion verbs which specify a direction of 
niovement nither than I means of loconK>tion (e.g. frcAomoi *\ come* mi poreuomai "I go'). 
Although it has been argued that verbal semantics is not an entirely predictive measure of 
unaccusadvity (Rosen 1984), the fact that the verbs under scrutiny so closely match what art 
considered id be proiocypical unaccusadve predicates is prima facie evidence for this conclusion. 

The second characteristic of the verbs listed in TABLE 2 is morphosyntactic. Whaley 
(1990a+b) examines a particular case phenomenon in Koine which is sensidve to more than one 
level of syntactic representadon. When an adverbial pardciple clause has an undeistood subject 
which is coreferent with a nominal of a main clause, the participle and its subject (if oven) take 
on the case of that nominal (18X 

(18) entpoidz-an de aiuo: kai hoi stratio.t-ai [oksos prospher-ont-es amo:] 
n«ck-3P pel him:DAT also the soldicrs NOMP vinegar ofTer-PRT NOMP himiDAT 
And the soldiers also mocked him.,.offering him vinegar. 

In (18) the understood subject in the adverbial clause (bracketed) is corcfciential with the subject 
of the main clause. Thus, the, participle receives nominative case. However, this pattern of case 
concord may Sc violated in certain instances. Specifically^ if the subject of the participle in not a 
PAlJSTRATAL-1 (19)* then case concord is optional. 

(19) PANSTRATAH (definition): 



Thus, in a passive adverbial clause (20), where the participial subject is not a PANSTRATAL-i 
because it holds the direct object relation in the initial suatum, the conditions which require case 
concord are not mi, 

(W) lete-th-entos de euaou] aneii-ato auton he: thugau:r Pharao: 

cxpirtc-PASS PRT.GENS pel hciGENS lakc-BS him;ACC the daughicrNOM Pharaoh.GEN 
When he was placed outside. Pharaoh's daughter took him. 

As can be seen in (20), the subject of the participle is not placed in accusative case even t'lough it 
is coreferent with the direct object of the main clause. This is possible only because the subject 
of the participle holds the 2 relation in the initial stratum rather than the 1 relation. 

Since tiiis case phenomenon is sensitive to non-final levels of representation, one expects 
that Uie same lack of case concord should be available to the verbs in TABLE 2 that arc said to be 
unaccusative. This is* in fact, what is found (2 1 ). 

(21) \kai ekporeU'Omen ou amou eis hodon] prosdra-mo.n heis...epe:ro:ta-o: auton 
and pfOC«<d-PRT:M/P-GENS he:GEN lo road njn PRTNOMS one qirstJon-3S him ACC 
And when he had gone forth into the way, there ca-Tic one running . .(he) asked him. 

The lack of case concord in (21) suggests that the subject of the participle is not a PANSTRATAL 
I. This accords well with the position that these verbs are, in fact, unaccusative (22). 



A nominal node. A, is & PANSTRATAl- i of clause b if and only if 
it heads a 1 arc in aU strata of clause b. 
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(22) 




ekportuo nenou hodon auiouj 

A final propcny of the unaccusativc verbs in TABLE 2 involves quantiner float. While 
Ancient Greek is renown for having a free word order iherc arc many limitations on just how 
free it gets. For instance, noun phrases must generally appear as a unii-ix.. they can not have 
their various constituents scattered throughout a clause. However, there are sonK syntactic 
processes which Ulow movement of one or more of the NP constituents. One of these is 
quantifier float It is found that the quantifiers pas *air and hoios 'whole* float, but only when 
they modify a nominal which holds the 2 relation in the initial stratum^ Thus, they can float 
when they modify a direct object (23), or when they modify the subject of a passive clause (24). 

(23) Qgkom Qpothemenoi panta,. Arecho:men ton prokeimon ke:min ago:na 
obi4acle;ACC putting aside all:ACC let us run the bcfort us race 

Let us throw off everything that hinders.. .and let us run the race before us, 

(24) hole: sugchunnetai lerousuiem 
wholc:NOM confusc-PASS-3S JcrustalcrtiiNOM 
All of Jemsalem was thrown into confusion. 

Given that quantifier float is sensitive to initial 2-hood. we also expect to find examples of 
subjects in unaccusaiive clauses that allow quantifier float. And we do (25), 

(25) panUs te parcgen-onto hoi presbuteroi 
iJl «nd c«me-3P the e]dcrs:NOM 
And all the elders were present. 

The combination of the semantics of the verbs listed in TABLE 2 and the two syntactic 
phenonDena discuss^ here support the conclusion that these verbs arc unaccusativc. Thus, they 
support the hypothesis that middle^ssive nwrphology signals the presence of 2/1-NOMINALS. 
Attention is now turned to those clauses which have transitive deponents. 

Il.B. Transitive Deponents 

As was noted above, the existence of transitive deponents is somewhat unexpected if the 
MPH is correct. However, it is dennonstratcd ir 'he following sections that these verbs are fully 
consistent with the MPH hypothesis. 
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ILB.I Indirect ReOexivcs 



One sub-class of depOTHiKs includes transitive verbs thai denote an activity in which an agent 
is acting for his/her own beiefit. For example, the literal translation of the predicate in (26) is 
"he took for himself. 

(26) oiaos mtn oun e-kscs-aio chorion 
this pel pel AOR.acquirc-M/P:3S field 
The man purchased a field. 

Following Rijksbaron (1984), this set is referred to here as "indirect reflexives". A sample of 
these verbs is given in TABLE 3. 

TABIDS 
Indirect Reflexives 



aireomat 

amunomai 

apoiogeomai 

dechomai 

deomai 



^ :'olect 
I retaliate 
I make defense 
I receive 
I beg 



kxa^Tun 
chraonku 
o:neomai 
episkeptomai 



; pray 
1 acquire 
I use 
I buy 
I search 



Like both the regular morphological reflexives and the inherent reflexives, it is proposed here that 
the indirect reflexives involve multiattachmcnt. However, rather than a nominal heading both a 
1 -arc and a 2-arc, it heads a 1 -arc and a BEN(ef active) arc (27). 



(27) 




outos ekte:saa> choirion 

The probability that these verbs always take middle/passive morphology because they have a 
semantic make-up which entails indirect rcflcxivity has been long noted (Winer 1883, Moulton 
1934, Robertson 1914). However, as with the inherent reflexives, there is a question as to why 
these particular verbs have lexicalized their rcflexivity while other verbs have not. And as 
before* the answer to this question seems to lie in the manner in which the Greek lexicon 
developed. The active forms of these verbs has been encroached on by different lexical items 
For example, in (28) a different verb for acquire which is not inherently reflexive is given. 

In addition to the semantic commonality of these verbs, they have similar syntactic 
distribution in that they do not appear in passive clauses. This observation not only lends 
support for the claim that the "indirect reflexives" form a subclass of verbs, it also is fully 
expected given the multiatiachment analysis exemplified above. 

While there appears to be sufficient reason to recognize these verbs as **indirect reflexives" 
and as fully consistent with the MPH, a further issue regarding the representation in (27) must be 
<*ddrcsscd. Specifically* what is the evidence that the 1-arc is multiattachcd with a BEN-arc 
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instead of a 3-arc?^ Such evidence is provided by data like (28) which have an overt indirect 
object. 

(28) euks-aime.n an to: iheo: genesihai... 

riy:SBJ-lS:M/P:SBJ pel (he so<l:DAT„.io become 
would pray to God that I might beconie... 

The Stratal Uniqueness Law excludes the possibility of having two 3-arcs in any given stratum. 
Therefore, the presence of the indirect object in (28) necessitates that the muUiattachment 
signalled by the tniddle^passive nrxxphology be with an initial benefactive. 

Again it has been discovered that the MPH is fully compatible with a subset of the deponent 
verbs that at first glance appear to countercxemplify it. In the next section, the final type of 
deponent, psych verbs, is reviewed. 

n.B.2 Psvch Verbs 

The final set of deponent verbs to be discussed arc those which express some son of 
psychological activity on the pan of their subject. A non-exhaustive list of such verbs is 
provided in TABLE 4. 



aisthanomai 

arntomai 

proaiucmuii 

hdeiussomai 

geuomai 



TABLE 4 
Psych Verbs- 



1 understand 
Ideny 
J find fault 
I detest 
1 taste 



phtidomai 

euiabeomai 

homeiromai 

epimtleomai 

eklamhanomai 



1 spare 

I am concerned 
I long for 
I care for 
I forget 



Ir. addition to their semantic commonality, these verbs pattern similarily in that they can take a 
genitive object as in (29). 

(29) ou me: geu-s-e:tcu thanmou 
ncgnctt ia$ie FUr-3Sdcaih:GEN 
He will in no way taste death. 

While the presence of a genitive object is fully grammatical, it is not required. Thus, these verbs 
nraay also govern objeas in the more typical accusative case (30). 

(30) proe:tia-s-antetha gar lowkuous te luuH€lle:nas 
accusc>AOR-M/P:lP for JewsiACC boih wid Grec s:ACC 
We have previously accused both Jews and Greeks, 

In order to account for the case variability displayed by ihv^ class of verbs, it is suggested that 
they have a relational structure like that in (31 ). 
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(31) 




3S thamuou gfusfiai 



Such a structure was first proposed for psych verbs by Gcrdis (1989) ana Genlts and Youn 
(1989) for Korean. For present purposes two aspects of (31) must be highlighted. First* the 
superficial subject holds an oblique relation in the initial stratum. Primarily for heuristic reasons 
it is labelled EXP(cricnccr) in this diagram. Second, the EXP nominal overruns the initial 2; that 
is. the it usurps the 2-relation from the initial 2. 

Under the condition of overrun (highlighted by circles in (31))* Gerdts has argued that an 
expcricncer may pass its inherent case to the nominal which it overruns. This would account for 
the case variability found in clauses headed by psych verbs. I'hc 2-chonfieur may license 
accusative case, which is typically found on 2-chomcurs (sec Whalcy 1990a). Alternatively, the 
expcriencer may pass its inherent (lexical) case to the initial 2 since the conditions for case spread 
are present and the 2-chonieur will be marked genitive. 

While the relational network in (31) is consistent with the data and is appealing in th?i it 
supports the MPH, independent evidence is required to motivate the various claims that it entails. 
Primarily, the assignment of an initially oblique relation to the final- 1 needs justification. A 
surprising bit of supporting evidence for the relational structure proposed in (30) comes from a 
relatively rare occurrence of psych verbs in clauses where the expcricncer does not advance (32). 

(32) ean akous-the: touxo epi tou he:gemonos 
if hcar-Pus3S ihis:NOM oti ihc govcniof:GEN 
If this [repon] is heard by the governor, 

In these constructions, the initial 2 advances to su! )c<;t leaving the expcricncer in its oblique form 
as in (32). The expcricncer, which is flagged by a preposition, receives genitive case, exactly 
what would be expected if the psych verb analysis is correct. 

Both the semantics and morphosyntactic patterns of this class of deponents motivate the 
relational structure proposed in (31). Since this structure contains a 2/1 NOMINAL, the psych 
verbs, like all the other deponents we have examined, suppon the MPH. 

III. Conclusion 

In this paper, it has been argued that middle/passive morpho'igy signals the presence of a 
2/1 NOMINAL, While efforts have been made to dcmonsiraie that this conclusion is applicable to 
a wide variety of deponent verbs, there are still some clause types that require further 
investigation which may affect the particular form of the MPH given here. These include 
deponents which take dative objects (e.g. embrimaomai *I scold') and verbs which are deponent 
m the future only (e.g, ^irto.'sA^.' *\\inQ^\akouo: * I hear'). Initial research on these two types 
of deponents indicates that the MPH is a valid rule of Greek grammar, but that it is only a 
sufficient (and not necessary) condition for detennining clauses with a 2/1 -NOMINAL. 

The primary significance of the conclusions reached in this paper are to (Classics studies in 
that they challenge the long held assumption (more recently defended by Dryer 1982 for Latin) 
that deponents comprise an arbitrary set of verbs whose only consistently shared feature is their 
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morphological irregularity. However, the paper also contributes to the ongoing debate of how 
grammaticaJ theory should conceive of syntax and the syntax/movphology interface. Although 
Greek gnnunarians displayed tremendous insight in much of their research on oepcnent verbs, 
they were ultimately unsucces^ul in attaining a unified explanation for the class of deponents 
because a) they failed to recognize that deponents ait not related primarily in terms of semantic 
content but by a syntactic characteristic and b) they were constrained by a concreption of grammar 
that operates on a single level. These shortcomings are instructive for contemporary linguistics. 
Finally, this paper is of interest in that it supports the conclusions reached by others that a single 
iTK>rphological category is often used to unify disparate clause types (Barber 1975, Hubba^ 
1980, Consuble 1989). 



Footnotes 



1. The following abbreviations are used in the body of the paper: ACC'^accusative case; 
AOR=aorist; DAT=dative case; FUT=future; GEN=genitive case; INF=infinitive; 
M/P=middle/passive morphology; neg=negative panicle; NOM=nonunative case; OPT*optativc; 
F=plural; PASS^passive; pel-particle; PFT-pcrfcct; PRT=:participle; S=singular; 
SBJ^subjunctive; #*s=^person. 

2. A small class of verb stems still transparently reflect a once productive process of present 
reduplication as well. 

3. Koine, or Hellenistic, Greek was an Atticlonic based dialect dominant among Greek 
speaking peoples from the tinrK of the conquests of Alexander the Great to the fifth or sixth 
century A.D. While the analysis proposed in ttiis paper is based entirely on investigations of 
Koine texts, the conclusions probably extend to other varieties of Ancient Greek as well. 

4. Perlmutter and Postal (1983b) provide the following formulation of the Stratal Uniqueness 
Law: 

Let *tcmix' be a variable over the class of Resigns, that is, * 1 \ *2\ or *3'. 
Then; If arcs A and B arc both members of the ck stratum and A and B arc both trrmx arcs, 
then A^B. 

5. The inclusion of certain verbs like orcheomai among the unaccusatives may appear to 
contradict my claim that they have prototypical unaccusative semantics. However, u does not. 
For example, following Veitch (1871), orcheomai is probably best translated; ''I am made to 
dance**. The fact that there is not a lexical analog m English adds support to Grimshaw*s (1987) 
suggestion that **cross-linguistic synonimity may be tiiisleading". 

6. Gibson and Raposo (1986) employ a similar, if not identical notion "consistent GRx" where 
they define a consistent GRx as *' a nominal that bea*^. the sanrie [grammatical relation], GRx, 
throughout all stiau of a clause'*. 

7. Some processes of movenient overiap. As a result, there art some apparent counterexamples 
to the restrictions on quantifier float. To avoid confusion, it must be made clear that what I refer 
to here as quantifier float entail movement of the quantifier so that it is separated from the head 
noun by the predicate of the clause. Once this is stipulated, no counterexamples (that I am aware 
oO arise to my claim that the movement is restricted to initial 2*s. 

8. While they are in no way responsible for the analysis given here, David Perlmutter and 
Matthew Dryer deserve credit for bringing this issue to my attention. 
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INTONATION AND FOCUS IN AMERICAN SIGN lANGUACtf 
Romle Wilbur 
Purdue Uiiversity 



This paper attenpts to oover many topics in a sapnall amount of 
^>aoe, ranging frcn sign physics, phcnetics, and phonology to 
sign syntax* The follauLnq street nap nay prove helpful. There 
are tMD main goals - to integrate e)cisting informaticn into a 
ooheirent fann regarding ASL intonation and to provide new 
infonnaticn on intonation, focusing, and ASL syntax* In the 
procaess, I will provide a sketdi of sign production, ^^nnther 
sketcii of the modif icaticns that signs undergo for purposes of 
stress or phrasal rhythm, and a discussion of the role of 
nonmanual characteristics (facial expression, head nod) in ASL 
intonation. I will mxfjest that one of the functions of the heeid 
nod is to mark focus. I will introduoe ASL pseudocleft 
cxsnstructions and argue for their analysis as single sentenoes 
parallel to predicate nominals with sentential subjects. I will 
observe a similarity betwem ASL and Russian insofar as both move 
words into initial position for oopic and final position for focus 
(as opposed to E^lish, which moves the aooent or uses elaborate 
syntactic oonstructicns) . I will explore the notion "analogue to 
P^tcii" which frequently arises in discussions of ASL intonation, 
and I will raise a few unanswered questions as well. 

A word of caution before proceeding: we frequently find a 
strong temptation arxsrq researc^iers to study A5>L by approaching 
the endeavor as matter of analogies to spoken languages* Such 
an approach must be oondixrted carefully* I will continue here, a& 
1 have with all my research on ASL, by assuming that fipiptAOn 
the basis for deciding such parallels - I will assume that if it 
can be demonstrated to x:t > all relevant respects liXe a duck 
but fails to quack, it can he cleissified as a duck. On this 
basis, I feel comfortable talking a^^out ASL intonation and fooas* 

I will note below how ASL iritonation functions lUce spoken 
intonaticn. In addition to stxess and rhythm, intonation is 
narked 0/ several ASL nonmanail characteristics which are 
^)ecified at the phrasal levej ind ^hich serve to indicate phrasal 
integration (binding words into phrases and separating phrases 
frctn each other) (cf . Ladd 1990) . I will assume that the function 
of focus is to highli^t one item from a set of possible itons and 
will oonoentrate on how the focused item is treated with respect 
to woru order and ''head nod** cnoe it has been selected. 

Basic Oonoepts of Sign Production 

The basic formation of signs involves movement arising from 
changes in handshe^, location, or hand orientation, or oert/iin 
cxxnbinations thereof. If a sign has two such changes, one must be 
a change of location. There is then a hierardiy of movement 
inportanoe - treated by Sandler ( 1987 ) as an indication of 
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hierarchical structure an a fw'^are tree and by Carina (1990) as 
evidence of differing sonority. 

There are a manber of possible nannBrB of production (size, 
speed, skvspe, iranner) , some of which are 'jsed lexically and others 
of v*iic*i are rt^^erved foL morphological purpose? (prijnarily 
inflectional; cf. ^ima and Bellixji 1979). Both size and speed 
have a default "normal" setting for each conversation/utteranoe, 
which can then be manipulated to "lots more" (lar^, faster) and 
•'lots less" (analler, slower). Shape can be ^-trai^it, circle, 
arc, or lock lite the number 7 (horizontal then downward 
vertical) . There ar^ additional manners, irjluding whether the 
sign is made with one or two hands, v**^cher the hands move 
togeth-^r or altematingly, whether the articulation is 
je1q;r.ifJ:antly tense or lax, and whether the movetnent is reduced 
and rabidly oscillating. VJien the manners of production are 
ocwbined with 'he changes in location, handshape, or moMesnent (or 
oanbinations thereof), a substantial ntmiber of distinctive s.gn 
movements becxme available (Wilbur 1990a) . 

Sign lancfuac^ production is imilti -channeled. Significant 
linguistic information is carried by facial expression, head and 
body position, and body mcA/anant, all of which contributp tr 
prosodic structure. "Facial expression" is actually a 
oonglCioeraMon of differer.c facial parts, each of which has a 
diffeient range of positions and function. Liddell (1978, 1980) 
identified a number of rocxjth (cheek, chin, tongue) positions which 
served adverbial or adjectival functions. For exanple, one 
glossed ■W (wit. comers of the mouth turned down) is used for 
•'easily*', while puffed cheeks are used adjectivally for "big". 
The nose is used in evaluative ways, as for exanple when it iii 
wrirdded for "dislite". Eye gaze is *jsed for pronGminal 
reference, establishing indexes for nouns euid referring bade to 
thfim in subsequent disccurse. Eyebrows are used distinctively in 
questions, wit.i the "t?)" position for yes/no questions and the 
"down" position for Wh-questions. The head may tie tilted ip/back 
for topics and topicalization, forvzund/sideward for questior and 
may nod dcMiward for functions to be discussed extensively below* 

While a mouth position mi^t be held onl) for the duration of 
the lexical itero (noun or verb) it modifies, ihe eyebrow or head 
position might be held for ilic *»ntire duratixi of the senterv:^; 
thus the domains vary and certain parts may be changing during a 
phrase or sentence while other parts are held constant, 

Praninenoe - stress and Fhythm 

Although it has been claimed that ASL has lexical stress, 
stress is not in fact distinctive. First, a substantial number of 
the lexical signs aie rocanosy liable (Coulter 1982) . Second, there 
are no contrasting forins for any of the inultisyllabic categories 
(Willwr 1990a), There are three possibilities for lexical itero 
with itiore than one syllable - disyllabic with eqi ^ prominence on 
both syllables, oompound disyllables with pnminei on the seoxid 
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syllable, and lexlcsaized reduplicated foons with proni^ience on 
the odd-numbered syllables* HcMever, there are no laultisyllabic 
f anns with prondnenoe on the even-runbered syllables , or 
disyllables with prcndnenoe on the first (but not the second) 
syllable. No lexical or norphological distinctions depend 
entirely on prcminenoe. 

ASL has both en(3hatic and oontrastive stress. However, there 
is no **nonnal sentence stress**, in the sense of being able to 
predict a sentenoe stress location by any okvious generalization 
or rule eaPKShasis, contrast, and focus are held constant, Ihe 
reason for this will become clearer v^ien focus and woaoA order are 
discuoood below. There are also no obvrious stress clash or stress 
shift rules, although there is a strong tendency to maintain 
alternating aooent, which is acoonplished most often by irtsertion 
of unaooented transition syllables. 

Stress is nazlced by a vzuriety of cues: 1) adding a change of 
location to signs \itii<i\ do not ordinarily have one (if Carina's 
1990 analysis of ASL sonority is correct, this increases the 
sonority of the syllable) , 2) moving a sign higher in the signing 
soaoB (conceivably an increase in anplitude) , 3) repetition (an 
increase in duration) , 4) ciiange of speed (can ijK^rease or 
decrease duration) , and 5) increased tension (an expected part of 
stress in any modality) (Wilbur and Sciiicdc 1987) , Although the 
nature of ASL rhythm has not been fully established (mure below) , 
it is clear that a rhythmic pattern is created and that the body 
itself contributes to this oattem, moving in time with the hands* 
To increase the salience o: a stressed sign, the rhythmic pattern 
that has been established is broken (Wilbur and Schick 1987; 
Wilbur T990b,c). This is aooonplished by a ocmbination of cues, 
including changing the duration of the sign, modifying the 
transition prior to the stressed sign (increased velocity, 
decreased duration), and pausir 7 eifter the stressed sign (front 150 
msec tc more than a second) « 

It is clear that ASL, as a naturally occurring language, has 
a rhythmic structure of its own. In ap propriate use of rhythm ^s 
cited by native signers as one of the best clues to identifying 
non-native signers (Kantor 1978) . The problem is to determine 
what the proper rhythmic structure is. 

Certain characteristics of ASL rhythmic structure are already 
well-studied* Among these are the duration changes that occur 
when signs are put into phrases and sentences. Liddell (1978) 
noted that the shortest average sign durations occur when signs 
are in phrase-madial position (223 msec) . If the initial sign in 
a phrase is topicalized or is the head of a relative clause, the 
mean sign duration rises to 600 msec. Wilbur and Nolen (1986) 
reported that syllables in signs in phrase-final position averaged 
over 100 msec longer than those which were not in phrase-final 
position. More recently, Wilbur (1990c) cjnfirmed that the 
duration of lexical it€ros is affected by both sentence position 
and by stress, with signs longer in sentence-final position than 
in medial position amd stressed signs significantly shorter in 
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duration than their unstressed cxMTterparts* Mhen these t\yo 
factors are cxanbined, there is a significant interaction, with the 
result that stressed signs in final positiGn are Icxiger than 
unstressed signs, but stxessed signs in sentenoe-intemal position 
are shorter than their unstressed oounterparts. 

Size, on the other hand, is not a significant phonological 
variable, at least not as far as rtiythmic stmcture is concerned. 
Klima and Bellugi (1979) have danonstrated the significant 
relationships that exist between norphQlogical inflections in ASL 
and the size of the signing path. Both Poizner, Neiidcirk, and 
Bellugi (1 ^3) and Wilbur (1990b,c) have demoratxated that 
absolute size (as reflected e>ct:ent of displacement) is not 
significant in general sign production nor in stressing signs. 

Besides duration and di^lacement, another significant 
characteristic of sign formation and rhythmic patterning is 
velocity. Velocity of transitions is faster before signs in 
sentences than signs in isolation, faster before s^ttence^final 
signs than before sentenoe-nedial signs, faster before sentenoe- 
madial signs than before signs in isolation, and faster before 
stressed signs than before unstressed signs (Wilbur 1990c) . TT^ 
velocitv of lexical itenis in senteifioe-nedial position is nearly 
twice that in sentence-final position, and nor -final stressed 
signs are 2.7 times faster than unstressed signs. 

From the perceptual side, prandnence and rhythm have received 
mjch less attention. In a tapping study of ASL rhythm, native 
deaf, native hearing, and sign-naive hearing subjects all tapped 
more frequently to signs that were repeated (reduplicated) , 
stressed, and/or phrase^final than to those that were not (Allen, 
Wilbur, and Schidc in review) . However, the sign*naive hearing 
group tapped as mix^ to signs with secondary stress as to signs 
with priirary stress, while the two native-signer gnxqis t^^^ped 
more often to signs with pcmary stress than to signs with 
secondary stress* Either a) primary and secondary stress are 
distinguished in subtle ways that are not visually ^^sparent (and 
therefore they are not salient to the sign-naive group) , or b) the 
difference between primary and secondary stress in ASL is a matter 
of gramtatical determination rather than physical determination 
(that is, both types are stressed in rouc^ly the same physical 
ways and they can be distinguished only with the assistance of 
information such as phrase structure) - However they are 
distinguished, native signers clearly Know the difference. 

Intonation and focus 

As background to the discussion of intonation and focus, 
several details concerning the use of normanual markers and word 
ortler need to be established* First, it is iirportant to be clear 
that while nonmanual nerkers (facial expression, head and body 
position) are used for both syntactic and affective purposes, the 
differax^e is that syntactic nornemual markers turn on and off 
with the constituents they modify, while affective nonnanual 
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naricers turn on emd off gradually and not necessarily at syntactic 
phrase boundaries (Liddtell 1978, 1980). In ASL, the negative 
headshake is gramnatical and is turned on and off abruptly at 
cxMtituent boundaries; negative heeKtehakes used by hearing 
speakers of Ehgli^ are turned on and off gradually and in 
positions seendngjy uncxxmectad with Eiiglish syntactic structure 
(Veinberg and Wilbu." 1990) . 

Second, as indicated earlier, the nonnianual narkers ouii|At ise 
a number of independent channels - head position, body position, 
eyebrow and forehead position, eye gaze, nose position, and mouth 
and cheek sh^. Ihe lower part of the face tends to produce 
meaningful markers that associate with specific le^dcal items or 
p}irases with those lexical itens as heads (i.e., noun or noun 
phrase, y/erto or verb phrase) . Indeed, the lower face markers are 
deemed adjectival if they oo-oocur with nominals but adverbial 
with predicates. By contrast, the eyebrcw/ forehead and head 
positions oo-oocur with hic^ier syntactic constituents (clauses, 
sentences) , even thou^ such constituents could contain only a 
single sign (e.g*, a topicalized noun or verb). Ihus it is 
possible (indeed ooiKfnon) to get a ICMBt face nonmanual marker 
embedded inside the dcmain of an vesper face nonmanual marker 
(which is equivalent to making the unremarkable cteervation that 
an adverb or adjective can occur inside a sentence or question) . 
Ladd (1990) suggests that the donain of pitch in spoken languages 
is determined by lexical items for tone marking and by larger 
phrases for intonation narking. Similarly, in ASL, lexice.. items 
or their projections detemine the domain of lower face norvnanaal 
markers while phrases (clauses, stmtenoes) determine the donain. of 
upper face nonnanual narkers. This would make the upper face 
markers the functional equivalent of spoken intonation* There 
are, however, two differences in this parallel - first, Ladd is 
referring to different languages when he ^lecifies where the 
domain of pitch is determined, while we are referring here to a 
single language, and second, ladd can speak directly of the donain 
of pitch, a single feature of the speech stream, while we are 
referring here to at least two separate clusters of facial 
features, upper and lower face, each of which contains more than 
one contributing (but coordinated) articulator . Further 
functional evidence will be given below. 

Third, ASL has both phonological and syntactic means of 
indicating that an itan is focused* There is a 5^)ecific normanual 
marker * the head nod ("hn**) * which I believe is used for 
phonological mrking of focus, Aocarding to Liddell (1980) , 
is used to mark nouns in gapping constructions and in predicate 
nominal constructions, both of vMch result in NN sequences, with 
*'hn** on the second N* Thus, in a gapping sentenoe such as '^John 
painted the chair, Mary the table, and Bill the window," there 
should be "hn'* on table and window* In the predicate nominal, 
there is a on DOCTCS^ in the sequence JCHK DOCTOR, when it 

means "John is a doctor". By contrast, no •Tin" is present when 
the sequence means "John's doctor." Liddell also suggests that 
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••hn" b^ves parallel tx> English "^be^ or "db", eqsecially in its 
furction %*ien the main verb is missing, arri for eau^hasis ("Jcahn 
DID go to the movies'*) • ^ 

These claim deserve further examinaticsn. Additional data 
ocme ftan ODrertnictioret wherein subjects i*dch are stranded ly 
tflpicalization Ct^) of the verb and object also recaeive a 
required "W, as illustratad in (1) (Ehglish in quotes, ASL in 
caps) (Liddell, 1980) • As exanple (2) shows, this "hn" does not 
occur on subjects whicii appear in the same clause as their 
predicates, 2 ^nmT on the stranded subject in exanple (l) 

could be interpreted as parallel to the above twD uses - missing 
the main verb (which is ir* the preceding clause) and enphasis (as 
suggested by the English translation with ••did*') • The absence of 
•♦hn" in exaitple (2) lends credence to the missing main verb 
function of head nod, since the main verb is new in the same 
clause as the subject and therefore no "hn" is used. However, it 
cannot be nciintainad that the function of •*hn" in sentences like 
(1) is en|*iasis, because exanple (2) is parallel in all relevant 
respects but no "hn" is used (for reasons that are rot yet clear) . 
The function of "hn" in focusing will be discussed further belcw. 

(1) ^t hn 

WASH GAR JOHN "as for washing the car, John did it" 



CAT DOG CHASE "as for the cat, the/a dog chased it" 

Rxirth, syntactic focusing is aooontplished by changing word 
order* One type of syntactic focusing ii. ASL is topical izat ion. 
possible topicalizations are 1) S,VO 2) 0,SV 3) OV,S and 4) 
VD,S. In each case, there is a pause (rhythmic kreak) after the 
topicalized ooretituent (indicated in the exanples by a oocnma), 
am a head tilt and special mouth position (called "ee", Ooulter 
1982) only on the highlic^tcd item. Preposfng is used for those 
ite«» not already in initial position (fcwt see further 
qualification below). E>cample (1) illustrates a topicalized VO,S 
construction, while (2) shows topical ization of the object. 

There is still controversy surrounding the basic word order 
in ASL, although, recent work argues fodxefully for SVD (Fischer, 
1990)* In environments in which word order is restricted (e.g., 
yes/no questions), the word order is SVD (Uddell, 1980). With 
classifiers and locatives, the word order is OSV. SGV oooirs 
fretyi^ly whai the verb is inflected for both subject and object. 
Itard order is also affected by possible veri> agreei^nt for object, 
subject, or both (Fischer 1975; Kegl 1976; Liddell 1980) . 

B^CTUg^ ASL allows relatively frae word order, it is able to 
shuffle signs Li aooordanoe with such principles as "topicalized 
item is sentence initial" (but qpecial notmanual markers are 
require) . Other principles (with no special nonroarual markers 
needed) include "topic/given infoantnation is sentence initial" and 
"focus/new information is final." In this regard, ASL is lUce 
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Russian. Ocrorie (1990) discusses at length the detennination of 
Russian ward ordler in acxxsrdanoe with similar principles - topic 
initial, focus final. This differs frcni Drglish, which puts 
subject first and uses stress shifting cr elaOxtrate syntactic 
stnictures (passive, clefting, pseudoclefting) to 2Kljust vicond 
order to acoomnodate focus, ^eainples (3) and (4) both translate 
••John painted the chair. •• (The sign glossed FT is the pointing 
gesture that establishes an index for CHAIR, making it definite. 
The sign glossed SELfU is an aniiwate, specific index for John.) 

(3) CHAIR PT JOHN SELFG PADfT (OSV; CHAIR is 'given') 

(4) JCHN SELFG PAIOT CHAIR PT (SVD; JOHN is 'given') 

Note the absence of ^lecial nonnanual markers; although adjectival 
or ekdvert)ial facial expressions could be added to modify OlAXR or 
PAIwr, no norinanual markers are specified bv the p^ir^ge 
sen^Hg^pe lrgv?i . This contrasts vith the topicalizod (5) (PT is 
not required becaus e topics are, by definition, definite) : 

(5) ^t 

CHAIR JOHN SELre PAIWT 

chair-topic John himself paint 

Syntactic focusing parallel to Diglish pseuctoclefts is 
acocnplished with a '•rhetorical question" followed by the focused 
iten (Fisciier 1990 calls them **free relatives") . Rhetorical 
questions have the syntactic structure of Wh-questions, but the 
normanual narkers associated with yes/no questions (raised 
eyelanows) instead of Nh-questions (lowered eyebrows) (Baker-Shenk 
1983) . Also present are the "lean forward" and "head tilt" 
nonnally associated with questions. 

(6) ^thq hn 

JOHN PAINT \mr? CMVIR PT 
•*What John painted was the chair." 

(7) rtiq hn 

CHAIR (PT) PAINT WHO? JOHN SELTC 
•*Viho painted the chair was John." 

(8) ^rtxj hn 

JOHN DCH4+ CHAIR PAINT 

"What John did v»s paint the c^^^ir ." 

ExanDle (6) shows the peeudocleft v^lch focuses CHAIR (of the 
set of pr ssible things which John might have painted, the one he 
actually painted was the c^ir) * Note that CHAIR is in final 
position rather than initial position (cf* the topicalized form) 
and that CHAIR has "hn" because it is focused (it is not a 
strzmded subject) . In exaitple (7) , JOHN has "hn" because it is 
focused and also because it is a stranded subject. Dcanple (8) is 
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interesting in several respects. Ihe rhetorical question "What 
did John do?" does not require an orvert. Wi-sign for ••what": the 
vert) farm DC>f++ (repeated DO) is frequently used alone to ask 
•Nihat are you doingT?**, "Hitot did he do?**, •Ntoat am I going to *□?•• 
and flotmn to inply the Wh-word - in fact, they a^iipaar to be 
nutually exclusive. Also, the entire phrase CHAIR PADfr is within 
the donain of * similar sentenoes with ••hn'* only on PADfT 

%#ere rejected as unacceptable. As for the interpretation of ••hn" 
here, it nust be focus, as CHAIR PAINT is not a stranded subject. 

A closer look at the structure of the pseudocleft suggests an 
additional interpretation for the function of ••hn^'. As indicated 
earlier, •^m'* is required on the second N in NN oonstroctions 
(predicate ncminals) . The pseudocleft structure can be seen to 
parallel the NN construction if the rhetorical questions are 
regarded as sentjcntial subject nominals. First, Vti-rhetarical 
questions cannot stand alone in ASL - it is obligatory that they 
be anewered by the person who asks than. Further, the answer is 
constrained to incluJe only the infonnation requested by the Wh- 
sign. If the answer contains more than one sign, all of than will 
be included in the dcmain of the focusing ••hn*«. By contrast, if 
these were free-standing question - answer pairs, the donain of 
•W (if indeed one were present) would be restricted to only one 
OEurt of the answer (e.g. , would occur on PAINT in CHAIR PAZNT) • 
Also, embedding pseudtoclefts into "I think that ...•• results in 
another constraint such that the sign for "I think" can either 
precede the entire pseudocleft or follow it, but cannot coroe 
between the rhetorical question and the answer (nor can anything 
else) . In free-standing question - answer pairs, one oould start 
the flnaea: with ••! think*'. In the pseudocleft constructions, the 
rhetorical question and focused answer behave aa a single sentence 
of the form •^ihat X did « ¥'•, parallel to the predicate nominal 
ocustructions (e,g. ••John « doctor**). And li3ce the predicate 
nominal constructions, the •'hn*^ goes on the second constituent. 
It ronains to be determined whether a) ••hn^^ in the predicate 
nominal is present becaxose of the absence of the main verb (which 
is a oc^xila; ASL is again like Russian in this res^iect, at least 
for the present tense), b) ••hn*^ in the predicate nominal is 
focusing the predicate (second) nominal, c) there are two ••hn" 
functions whicii happen to overlap, and/or d) other. Nonetheless, 
there e^]pears to be strong support for claiming that ASL has 
sentential subject-?, as evidenced by these pseudoclefts. 

More Issues (and answers?) 

frequently asked question about ASL intonation is whether 
there is an analogue to pitch, with facial e^^iression usually 
suggested as the prijnary candidate. In functional teme, those 
ai^jects of facial e5<pression and head position which occur over 
phrasal donains are the closest analogue to pitch when it is used 
to signal syntactic intonation. These nonmanual signals mark 
phrase boundaries with their onsets and offsets (although there 
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are other markers, such as velocity decxBase and possibly vertical 
drop ^Jtiidi nark boundaries also) . Ihey also serve an integrating 
funcrtlcn, tying the signs in their domainB into phrases, and 
separating phrases ftcm each other (again, there are other 
markers, such as pausing and transition mcxlifications, Mtiidti 
provide phrasal informBtiGn.) 

In physical terms, the differences in modality require such 
analogies to be tennpered by caution. Pitch is unidinensional, 
relying exclusively on PO. Facial expression, however, can be 
subdivided into forehead and eyebrow position, eye gaze, eye 
blink, nose, mcuth, and cheeks, plus head position* As observed 
above, for syntactic purposes the face divides into the lower 
portion, with snaller dcnains (lexical itens, noun phrases), and 
the upper portion, with larger phrasal and sentential domains. To 
be more careful in our analogy, we would have to say that, based 
on their specification at the phrasal and sentential level and 
their phrasal narking and integrating functions, the closest 
analogues to pitch used for intonational purposes would be head 
position, forehead and eyekarow posture, and possibly eye gaze- 
all in the upper portion of the head/faoe* Ihus there nay be as 
many as three independently operating channels in the ASL case, 
but only fundamental frequency in the spoken language case. 

Another question caoncems v*iether there are mechanisans for 
focusing an item which is not in initial or final position. I do 
not know of any at this time. Highlighted oonstituents are 
sentence-initial when topicalized , v*iile the constructions 
equivalent in meaning and function to pseudoclefts result in 
focused constituents in sentenoe-final position* Being a 
relatively free wcsrd order language with differing possibilities 
for subject and/or object agreement on the vesrb, ASL can 
relatively freely move itons into these positions, whereas 
English, with its more rigid word order, can 1) 'XTwie the accent 
onto the focus itan, 2) move the focus item to 1 atial position by 
passive in a variety of le)dcally governed situations, or 3) 
surrcund the focus item by focusing syntax, such as **it was X 
who/which did Y" or •Miat X did was Y". ^ 

Are there recurring intonation patterns in ASL? Clearly 
there are - the intonation patterns for topicalization, rhetorical 
questions, yes/no questions, v^-questions, and the psoutoclefts 
are ^ll~-documented* Sequences of head and eydxow positions in 
topicalization and pseudoclefts mark the different clauses, while 
a single head and eydsxiw position is used across an entire 
question, vAiether yes/no, or rhetorical. These intonation 
patterns Integrate signs into phrases, mrk phrasal boundaries, 
and enable items in focus positions to be given prcminenoe, 
especially throug^h the use of head nods. 

Are there sequences of meuicers that cross channels? So far, 
sign researchers have only looked at eacii ciumnel separately or 
the oo^^ooc u rrenoe across channels at a given point in time, but 
not at the possibility of patterns which Involve different timing 
in more than one channel. For exanple, are there patterns which 
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involve a head position followed tv a mouth position? Ea^^ of the 
sequential pattens disc»ifa9ef> here involves a head position (with 
acocofianyin? eyelarow and possibly nouth positions) follcwed iy 
another head position: l) topicalization involves head tilt or 
bade followed by head tilt to urmariced position, and 2) 
peeuloclefts involve head tilt for the rhetorical question part 
followed by head nod for the focus part. Do sign languages have 
cxvstralnts agaijist crossing non-nanial ctiamels? 

In sunroary, focusing in ASL is aoccoplished ty both 
phonological and syntactic means. Head nods can z^iparently be 
used only in sentenoe-final position. Topicalization involves the 
phonological narlcers of head position, mou^h position, and 
rhythmic break as well as the pretx»lng of highlighted itans not 
already in initial position. Pseudoclefts can be translated ty a 
rhetorical question, generally including a v*i-sign, follcwed fcy 
the focused item in final position, with a required on that 
item. Like Russian, ASL moves the focused itaa in preference to 
moving the accent. ASL can focus a constituent larger than a 
single grammatical category as evidenced ly the "hn" on the 
ocnstitiient CHAIR PAWT. And, finally, v*iile there is no single 
clear analogue to pitcii, there are several physical markers that 
sigr.il intonation patterns, and serve oonparable phrasal marking 
fUTKJtions (head position, eyebrow/ forehead posture, and possibly 
eye gaze). 
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POOINOrES 



1. My own data contradict, these statanents. With the verb PAIMT, 
the object (CHAIR, TABLE, WINDOW) tends to precede. I have 
e)can|>les with no "hn" at all (Tmr. MftRY) , only on the seocnd 
noun (WINDOW Bllli) , a«i "hn" over the entire phrase (CHAIR JCHN) , 
with the latter most frequent. Further, my data show the sequence 
DOCTOR JOHN with "hn" on JOHN for "John is a doctor" rather than 
JOHN DOCTOR With the "hn" on DOCTCR. 

2. DOG is definite if it has been indexed into a spatial location 
whidi can serve as an agreanent marker (definite) ; otherwise it is 
indefinite. 
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3. Susan Fischer (p* c.) has sugciested an ASL txanslatlon of the 
cleft cxwtmction "It was the boy }d.cdced the ball, not the 
girl" usiiig a form of the sign THAT (THAT-c) : 

THKT^ BOV (stref^sed) KICK BALL, NOT GIRL (stressed) 
Ihese remain to be iir^/estigated further. 
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ANY: ITS CONTEXT SENSITIVITY AND MEANING * 
Minglang Zhou 
Michigan State University 



I. Introduction 

In this paper, I propose an analysis that any makes two predications, the 
second of which licenses its occurrence, based on the observation of an/s 
sensitivity to its context. This analysis is in favor of treating any as an 
existential quantifier with a flexibly wide scope , instead of treating any as two 
- a polarity any which is exstential, negative sensitive and a free-choice, 
universal any (Quine,19b0; Carlson. 1980 &1981; Hornstein,1984; Marcia & 
Linebarger.1987). This analysis also appears to account for an obsea'ation by 
Davison (1980) and Zhou (1984). and to contradict the claim of anY's 
distribution limitations (Klima, 1964; Vendler, 1967; Carlson. 1981). 

Any as a quantifier has a very different behavior as compared with other 
quantifiers. Quine ( 1960 ) proposed that any is a universal quantifier with a 
wide scope as in the logic form in (1), This scope is wider than that of every as 
in (2). Vendler (1967 ) observed that any may not behave like every in (3): 

(1) John doesn't like any books. 
( V X ) - ( John Like x ) 

(2) John doesn't like every book. 

- ( V X ) ( John Like x ) 

(3) Take any apple. 

In (3) one is not offered to take every apple. Thus, it is concluded that the scope 
of any can never exhaust the total population in the universe; it can riever 
amount to every . 

On the other hand. Klima (1964) observed that any is usually syntactically 
derived from an underlying some , provided with certain negative triggering 
elements (4b): 

( 4 ) a. John likes some rain, 
b. John doesn*t like any rain. 

A pre-verbal negative particle may have a final effect on the . definite 
quantifier, any . thought it is not directly subordinate to the constituent with the 
negative particle. This, as Klima puts it. is the incorporation of the pre-verbal 
negative particle into an indefinite quantifier. It is claimed ihat any has a 
narrow scope like that of some *s as in (5): 

(5) John doesn't like any book. 

- ( 3 X ) ( John Like x ) 

It is also noticed that any in (6) is existential as is an indefinite quantifier, 
"ir in (6) requires an existential antecedent, which is fufilled by both a in 
(6a) and any in (6b) ( McCawley. 1981). 
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(6) a. If I write a paper, it will be on semantics, 
b. If any rain falls, it will be good for the crops. 

Regarding this discrepancy^ some linguists and philosophers have proposed 
to treat it as two different homophonic any 's; the any in (1), (2) and (3) as a 
free-choice any which is universal, and the any in (4). (5) and (6) as a 
polarity any which is negative-sensitive and existential (Carlson, 1981- 
Hornstein, 1984 ). 

The problem with these analyses is that they may miss a generalization. 
Contrary to the 'free-choice' analysis. (3), (5) and (6) clearly show that any 
IS not universal but existential. The problem for 'polarity analysis is that any 
is not only negative sensitive but also positive sensitive. To provide a solution to 
these problems, I will first demonstrate any 's sensitivity to positive contexts, 
and then try to relate both positive and negative sensitivity in terms of any s 
second predication in the second section of this paper. In the third section, j will 
show how the second predication licenses any 's occurrence in terms of a filter 
mechanism, 

II. Any 's Context Sensitivity and Second Predication 

One additional behavior of any is its sensitivity to its positive context, 
which seems to be ignored by those linguists and philosophiers. Context here is 
defined as the sentence which contains any . Any as a quantifier is sensitive to 
the most marked word in its context (7a). which can be interpreted as having thp 
entailment as in (7b). 

{ 7 ) a. His English is as gcc^iS as any Englishman's. 

b. His English is as good as an Eiglishman's whose English is the best 
(or the best-educated Englishman's). 

Thus, in (7a) any demonstrates a sensitivity to " good the most marked 
word, in the context. A "marked" word is defined as the word that has the 
strongest positive or negative semantic value in the context. This definition needs 
re^'ning gs I proceed. If (7a) is compared with (8a). (8a) does not have such a 
reading and can only be interpreted as (8b). 

(8) a. His English is as good as an Englishman. 

b. His English is as good as an averane Englishman's. 

An is not sensitive to " good " in the context, and just has a neutral reading. 
Comparisons can also be made with other quantifiers, such as some and many , 

(9) His English is as good as some Englishmen's. 

(10) His English is as good as many Englishmen's. 

It is clear that neither some nor many is sensitive to " good " in their contexts 
''Some Englishmen's " and " many Englishmen's " English is not necessarily as 
good, because neither of ths two expressions necessarily include the subsets of " 
best-educated Englishmen /best Englsih". Therefore, (9) and (10) do not have 
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the entailment as (7a) cioes. Comparisons can still be made with quantifiers, all 
and every . 

(11) a. His English is as good as all Englishmen's, 
b. His English is as good as every Englishman's. 

(11) have the same entailments (7b) as (7a) does. However, it should be noted 
that in (7a) and (11) the entailments are assigned in different way a. Although 

(11) have the same entailment as (7a) does, all and every do not demonstrate 
sensitivity to "good" as any does in the context. (11) has this meaning 
representaion in logical form below: 

(12) (V x) ( Englishmen x ) (His English as Good as x's English ) 

In (12). V X includes all k'nds of subsets of tn-^iishmen; best-educated, average 
and poorly -educated Ergiishmen. As a re: (11) entail (7b), (9) and (10) 
by means of quantification. As for (7a) « it is assigned the entailment through 
an/s sensitivity to "good" in its context, and therefore, any seems to differ from 
the rest in that it makes two predications as underlined below: 

(13) (3 xUEnglishman x & the best Enolish x )(His English as Good as x's ) 

The first predication concerning quantification is essential to all quantifiers. The 
first predication of any acts like that of some , having an existential property. 
As Keenan (1971) points out, this existential quantification claims that some 
object satisfies the operand sentence. The second predication, particularly 
belonging to any , is about size, properties or characteristics of the object 
denoted by the noun that any quantifies. In the case of (7a), the first predication 
asserts tnat there is an Englishman, whereas the second asserts that he is the 
best-educated or he has the best English. If one's English is as good as the best- 
educated Englishmen's, it tq of course necessarily better than those Englishmen's 
whose English is net 2^ good as the best educated. Thus, (7a) entails (9) and 
(10), too. The difference is that all and every do so in their ^irst predication- 
quantification, while any does so in its second predication which is made through 
its sensitivity to "good", by means of scaler implicature. The effect of the second 
predication is misunderstood as quantification so that any is taken as universal. 
In (7a), (13) and the discussion emerges a definition of an/s sensitivity, that 
is, the relation between any and a semantically positive/negative element which 
is able to help specifying iUe second predication. 

If a predicate scale ( Horn, 1972, Gazdar, 1979 and Levison, pp.1 32-1 33, 
1983 ) is adopted for the above examples, there are two different ordered sets of 
scalar predicates, (A) for all and every, and (B) for any : 

(A) < all / every, many, some/any« a > 

(B) < good, average > 

(B) shows that (7) has an entailment: ''Good'* is better than "average" because 
any extends its sensitivity to "good", which is the word in the context that is 
relatively on the left side of the predicate scale. From here on, a "marked word" 




is redefined as one on either side of the scale if the predicate ">cile applies. This 
kind of marked words are rated in angle brackets. For those words which the 
scale does not apply to, the old definition of a marked word ' the word that has the 
strongest positive or negative semantic value in the context ** is stilt applicable. 
The second type of marked words are rated in round brackets. 

The marked word that any is sensitive to is not necessarily valued on the 
extreme end of the scale, but could be relatively on one side of the scale as 
"older" in (14). However. \ms relatively peripheral position may trigger a 
left-most shift of the second predicate as "oldest" in (14), depending on the 
context. 

(14) He is older than any boys who he goes to school vith. 

Any in (14) is sensitive to "older^ If it is expressed in predicate scale, its 
second predicate is matched to the left end: < ^Jdest. older, old >, and (14) has 
the meaning representation in logical form In \\S), 

(15) a. (3 x) ( Boys x & Oldest x ) (He Older x ) 

b. He is older than the oldest boys who he goes to school with. 

With this meaning representation in logical form. (14) has an entailment like 
(15b), entailing (16): 

16) a. He is older than all the boys who he goes to school with, 
b. He is older than every boy who he goes to school with. 

In the examples above, sentence predicates and any *s second predicates are 
identical, ie., "good*' ^ ''good". (17) below also serves to show any 's sensitivity, 
but in a different way: 

(17) a. The man is willina to pay any price for it. 

b- (3 X) ( Price x & Highest x) ( Man Willing to Pay x ) 

c. The man is willing to pay the highest price for it. 

The scale for sentence predicate is: ( willing, unwilling/reluctant ). "Willing" 
is HUMAN ] and violates subcategorizations i: it goes with "price". In this 
situation, both "high" and **low" are the closest words normally associated with 
price. In case of a pair of positively marked and negatively marked words, such 
as **high" and "low", the positively marked one is triggered by the positively 
marked word on the left side of the scale, while the negatively marked one is 
triggered by the negatively marked word on the right side . As for (17a). 
^'willing" is on the left side of the scale and so "high" is triggered instead of low". 
"Willing'* further triggers 'highest", as the second predicate, from the left- 
moii c* the scale the scale < highest, higher, high, average >. Consequently, 
(17a) has the entailment (I7c) as expressed in its logical form (17b). 

Contrary to the above examples, any may extend its sensitivity to the right 
side of the predicate scale in a given context where the marked word is negatively 
marked as in (18). However, this sensitivity may be confined to the first Jevel, 
triggering a negatively marked word as the second predicate. 
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(13) a. He is reluctant to give them any help. 

b. (B X) ( Help X & Small x )( He Reluctant to Give Them x ) 

c. (3 X) (Help X & Smallest x ) (He Reluctant to Give Them x ) 

The marked word with a negative semantic value is rated in this way: (willing, 
reluctant). On the first level, this right-sided or negatively marked word 
"reluctant** triggers a negatively marked word "small" because of the two 
commonly associated words ( great, small ) the latter Is on the right side. On 
the second level, the negatively marked word may have a further left shift. 
However, this further shift may not be necessary, depending on the strength of 
the marked word. In case of (I8a), the right-sided Veluctanf may trigger 
"smair, or '^smallest" the left-most one as the second predicate. Therefore. 
(18a) can have the meaning representations in logical form in (I8b) and (18c), 
and entail (19a) and (19 b). 

(19) a. He is ev^en reluctant to give them a small amount of help. 

b. He is even reluctant to give them the smallest amount of help. 

Any may be also sensitive to modal verbs, which are rated as positive or 
negative as their semantic value is concerned. This point is illustrated in (20). 

(20) One of them sent me every sufferer over whom he might have any 

influence. 

As an expression of possibility, "might" is rated on the right side, having a 
negative semantic value : ( . . . , may/might ). The second predicate of any 
scales this way: < some, a little, little >, as thir is usually how ^'influence" is 
measured. "Little" is triggered because it is matched to 'migiit" at the right side 
of the scale with the representation in logical form (21a) and the reading (21b) 

(21) a. (3 X) ( Influence x & Little x ) ( He Might Have x Over y ) 

b. One of them sent me every sufferer over whom he might have little 
influence. 

It is noticed that the second predicate "little" is a quantifier too. However, 
these two quantifiers function in different ways. Any as a quantifier claims the 
existentiality of some object in the first predication while leaving its second 
predication open to context, claiming size, properties or characteristics. In 
certain contexts, an/s second predication may claim " a lot " as its size, while in 
another context like (20) it claims little** as its size. 

Next, an/s behavior with explicit negatk>n is examined in the same contexts. 
Generally speaking, explicit negation triggers a shift opposite to tha! in the 
counterpart sentence without explicit negation. (22) is a negation of (14) which 
is repeated here: 

(14) He is older than any boys who he goes to school with. 

< older, old > 

< oldest, older, old > 
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(22) He is not older than any boys who he goes to school with. 
( negative, not ) 
( old, young ) 

> 

< youngest, younger, young > 
< 

Any is sensitive to the most marked word "nof in the context. Since "not" is 
measured as negative and on the right side, it triggers the negatively marked 
"young " from the pair at first. The negatively marked Voung** has a left shift, 
and as a result, "youngesr is assigned from the scale as the second predicate. 
Therefore, (22) has the following meaning representation in logical form (23a) 
and has the entailment in (23b). 

( 2 3 ) a. (3 X) ( Boys x & Youngest x ) -( He Older x ) 

b. He is not even older than the youngest boys who he goes to school with. 

The same mechanism applies to (17a). as is shown in (24), 

(24) a. The man is not willing to pay any price for it. 
( negative, not ) 
( high, low ) 



( lowest, lower, low ) 



b. (3 X) ( Price x & Lowest x ) -(Man Willing To Pay x ) 

c. The man is even not willing to pay the lowest price. 

When the any -quantified noun has an explicit modifier, this modifier fills 
in the second pn' iicate position and functions as the second predication. In this 
contexts any toses its sensitivity to marked words and stops triggering a second 
predicate, which will be further discus->ed in the third part of this paper. In case 
of an explicite modifier, negation extends its scope to this modifier in an 
unmarked reading as shown below: 

(25) a. I haven't read any interesting books. 

b. (3 x) ( Books X & -Interesting x ) ( I Have x ) 

c. I have read some books, but they are not interesting. 

(25 a), according to its meaning representation In logical form (25b). has the 
entailment in (25c). which shows any has a wide scope, However, in case of a 
mai-ked reading, there is the possibility that negation extends its sco^^e to any 's 
firsj predicatton, where any demonstrates a narrow scope, as in (26). 

(26) a. The student has not read any good books. 

b. -(3 X) ( Books X & Good x)( Student Has Read x ) 

This analysis, relating both positive and negative sensitivity in terms of the 
second predication, seems to show that there is only one any , which is an 
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existential quatifier with a wide scope, although there is some flexibility 
concerning the scope when markedness is concerned, as shown in all the above 
examples. 

III. Filter Mechanism and Distribution 

Concerning the distribution of any, many linguists and philosophers (Kllma, 
1964. Vendler. 1967. Carlson 1981 ) have observed that any may not occur 
freely in all positbns with noun phrases, but no adequate account of this 
behavior of an/s is offered. The following are some often-cited examples that 
show the occurrence of any is not always acceptable. 

(27) a. 11 Any student is in the room. 

b. 11 Any person must be a doctor. 

c. ??He asked any doctor about that, 

d. llAny doctor tells me that. 

However, if (27) is compared with (28). I find that whether any may 
appear with noun phrases in a certain positon is not determined by that position 
per se. 

(28) a. Any fish is in the water. 

b. Any cat must be a mammal. 

c. He can ask any doctor about that. 

d. Any bachelor is unmarried. 

In (28). the sentences comparable to (27) are acceptable. In terms of 
syntactical categories. (2? % b. d) and (28 a, b. d ) only differ in their head 
nouns, while (27 c ) and (28 c ) differ in having or not having modal verbs. 
This indicates that syntactical positk>ns and categories are not a determining 
factor of any 's distribution, but the semantic relation between the head nouns 
and the predicates is. Considering the discusston in Section II, I assume that any 
may be sensitive to certain semantk: aspects of these words, and that the 
sensitivity may violate certain semantic configurations when any is in 
combination with one of them. When I try to figure out (27)'s representations 
in logical form, I find that any 's second predicate is unable to be specified as 
illustrated in corresponding (29). 

(29) a. 11(3 x) (Student x & ? x) ( x In Room ) 

b. ??(3 X) (Person x & ? x) ( x Must Be Doctor ) 

c. ??(3 X) (Doctor X & ? x) ( He Asked x About y ) 

d. ??(3 X) (Doctor X & ? x) ( X Tell y. z ) 

To solve this problem, two questtons need to be answered: (a) whether this 
unspecified second predicate is acceptable, and (b) what is the meaning and 
function of the unspecified second predicate. First, in the corresponding meaning 
representations in logical form of (28a. b. d). I find that this unspecified is 
acceptable. 
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(3 0) a. (3 X) ( fish X & ? X) ( X In Water ) 

b. (3 x) ( Cat X & ? X) ( X Must Be Mammal ) 
(3 X) ( Bachelor x & ? x) ( x Unmarried ) 

Second, (30 c) has a specified second predicate since any is sensitive to the 
preceding "can*' which has a negative semantic value. 

(31) (3 x)( Doctor X & unqualified/bad x )( He Can Ask x About y ) 

" Can" with a negative semantic value is on the right side of the scale and triggers 
a negatively marked word . It is also noticed that "must" in (28b)is a marked 
wo''^ since it is not neutral in meaning, but any in these sentences is not 
sensitive to it. In (28b) any precedes the marked word. From this observation , 
It is concluded that any is only sensitive to marked words preceding it. 

Having established the unspecified second predicate's acceptability. I am now 
in a position to answer the second question about the meaning and function of it. A 
conceivable answer is that a filter mechanism filters every candidate second 
predicate with the sentence in every possible world. When the sentences in (27) 
and (28) are compared, it is noticed that (27).(28 a), (28b) and (28 c ) are 
not analytic sentences, whereas (28 d ) is an analytic sentence. It is established 
that an analytic sentence is true in every possible world. This leads to the 
hypothesis that the unspecified second predicate of any exhausts the head noun in 
the universe with a filter mechanism that filters any *s candidate second 
predicates one by one with the sentence in question, and when a second predicate 
with the head noun makes the sentence anomalous, the sentence becomes 
unacceptable. It should be noticed that any and all exhaust the head noun in the 
universe in different ways: any exhau'-.ts them one by one. but all , as Keenan 
(1971) points out. exhausts the universe simultaneously. For possibilty 
sentences such as (28c). it is possible that some possible world will meet their 
truth conditions. Different from other sentences, a possibility sentence is 
acceptable if there is a possible world that meets its truth condition. 

One important principle in this mechanism is that when it filters the 
sentence with the candidate predicate, the mechanism rejects a candidate 
predicate that violates the semantic configuration of the any-quantified noun. 
For example. " -Animal" is rejected before it is filtered in (32): 

(32) a. Any cat is a carnivorous mammal. 

(3 x) (Cat x & ? X ) ( X Is A Carnivorous Mammal) 
b. Any cat (7which Is not an rnimal ) is a carnivorous mammal. 
?? (3 x) ( Cat X & -Animal x) ( x Is A Carnivorous Mammal) 

The second predicate in (32b) is rejected because it is contradictory to the 
properties associated with the noun "cat' that any quantifies. However, it is 
noticed that this rejection may run into the classical problem of meaning, sense 
vs. reference and descriptionality vs, nondeschptionality (Devitt and Sterelny, 
1987; Abbott. 1989). For example. (3 x) (Fish x & * In Water) is 
questionable, but may not be completely anomalous because fish in general lives 
in water while a particular fish sometimes may not live in the water. This 
Involves sentences like (28 a) and (28b ) which are not analytic sentences, but 
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are generic ones that express properties of the any-modified head noun. Contrary 
to the analytic sentences and possibility sentences discussed above, generic 
sentences are acceptable if most possible worlds meet the truth conditions. 
Following this hypothesis, I can try different candidate predicates for the 
un«specified second predicate, modeling the filter mechanism, in logic form. 

(33) a. 17 Any student is in ihe room. 

{3 X) ( Student x & Interested x ) ( x In Room ) 
(3 X) ( Student x & Concerned x ) ( x In Room ) 
??(3 x) ( Student x & -In Room x ) ( x In Room ) 

b. 77 Any person must be a doctor. 

(3 X) ( Person x & Interested x ) ( x Must Be Doctor ) 
(3 X) ( Person x & Concerned x ) ( x Mux ie Doctor ) 
?? (3 X) ( Person x & -Doctor x ) ( x Must Be Doctor ) 

c. ??IHe asked any doctor about that. 

(3 x) ( Doctor X & Qualified x ) ( He Asked x About y ) 
(3 X) ( Doctor X & Unqualified x ) ( He Asked x About y } 
??(3 X) ( Doctor X & Dead x ) ( He Asked x About y ) 
d 77 Any doctor told me that. 

(3 X) ( Doctor X & Qualified x ) ( x Told y About z ) 
(3 X) ( Doctor X & Unqualified x ) ( x Told y About z ) 
??(3 x) ( Doctor X & Unborn x ) ( x Told y About z ) 

The above is not an exhaustive list of the predicates that may fill in any s 
unspecified second predicate positbn. On the list of predicates, there are 
problems with some when the truth conditions of the sentences are concerned. 
For example, "how can a person be in the room that he is not in and "how can 
a person who is not a &>j\ox meets the necessity of being a doctor ?". (33c) 
and(33b) further demonstrate anomalies concerning how a person asks a dead 
doctor about something and how a unborn doctor tells one something. Those 
examples indicate that the filter mechanism works in this way; of all the 
candidate predk^ates that are filtered in the unspecified predicate position, if one 
makes the sentence anomatous the any -sentence becomes unacceptable, while if 
none of the candidate predicates makes any anomatous sentence.the any-sentence 
is acceptable(34). 

(34) a. >4ny fish is in the water. 

(3 X) ( Fish X & Normal x ) ( x In Water ) 
(3 x) ( Fish X & Abnormal x ) ( x In Water ) 
(3 X) ( Fish X & Dead x ) ( x In Water ) 

b. Any cat must be a mammal. 

(3 X) (Cat X & Normal x ) ( x Be Mammal ) 
(3 X) (Cat X & Abnormal x ) ( x Be Mammal ) 
(3 X) (Cat X & Dead x ) ( x Be Mammal ) 

c. He can ask any doctor about that. 

(3 x) ( Doctor X & Qua^ d x ) ( He Can Ask x ) 
(3 X) ( Doctor X & Unv ned x ) ( He Can Ask x ) 
(3 x) ( Doctor X & Deao ..) ( He Can Ask x) 
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d. Any bachelor is unmarried. 

(a X) ( B^^chelor x & Bad x ) ( x Unmarried ) 
(3 X) 1 Bachelor x & Unborn x ) ( x Unmarried ) 
(3 X) { Bachehlor x & Dead x ) ( x Unmarried ) 

The listed candidate predicates do not falsity nor make (34 d) anomalous 
because it . as an analytic sentence, is true in all possible worlds, in (34 c) 
possibility has neutralized all possible predicates. As for (34 a) and (34b ), 
they express properties of the a'7y-rTw>dlfled head noun, which Is also difficult to 
falsify. For example, a normal cat. or an abnormal cat are all cats, and 
therefore, any of them ie a mammal. 

(35) a. ??Any cat was a mammal. 

b. 77Any cat has been a mammal. 

Given (35). a native speaker's immediate response is "Isn't it itlll a mammal?" 
When given (36) below, his/her immediate response is "A cat Is a mammal r 

(36) a, ?7Any cat was mammal. 

b. ??Any cat will be a mammal. 

Another important constraint on this filter mechanism is that this filter 
mechanism stops working when the noun quantified by any has an explicit 
modifier. Davison (1980) points out that adding a relative clause to the any - 
head noun with an unspecified second predicate can make the sentence acceptable 
as in (37). 

(37) a. ??Any student is in the room. 

b. Any student who Is Interested this is in the room. 

Zhou (1984) has also observed that adding modifiers - adjectives and 
prepositson phrases - also makes such sentences acceptable (38), 

(38) a. 77 Any person must buy special ctothes. 

b. Any tall person must buy special clothes. 

c. 77 Any klea is rediculous. 

d. Any idea Ilka that is ridiculous. 

Thtse observations are best accounted for by the analysis proposed here. By 
adding an explicit modifier to the any -quantified noun, the unspecified second 
predicate is specified and filled by this modifier. The filter mechanism 
consequently stopps working when there is no unspecified second predicate. 
(37b), (38b) and (38d) are acceptable when no unacceptable candidate second 
predteatas are assigned. From this point of view, any does not have distribution 
limitations as Kllma (1964), Vendler (1967) and Carlson (1981) observed 
With a specified second predicate, any noun phrases can freely appear m any 
positton in a sentence. 

However, positton does affect the occun-ence of any with noun phrases. This 
position is not in the sense of noun phrase positions, but positions in which any 
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with a noun phrase Is not sensitive to the marked words. A previous example of 
this kind is (27b) whose any precedes the mart^ed words and is not able to 
specify a second predicate, as further illustrated in (39). 

(39) a. He didn't ask any doctor about that. 

(3 x) (Doctor X & Unqualitied x) -( He Asked x About y ) 
b. ??Any doctor was not asked about that (by him). 
?(3 x) ( Doctor X & ? X ) --( He Ask X About y ) 

(39a) is a negative sentence of (27c). and is a good sentence where the second 
predicate is specified because of any 's sensitivity to preceding "not". When 
(39a) Is passivized in (39b), it becomes unacceptable. In (39b) any is not 
sensitive to the foltowing "not" and has an unspecified second predicate that may 
make (39b) anomalous through the filter mechanism, 

VI. Conclusion 

In conslusion, any has a sensitivity to a marked element, marked as 
measured on either side of the predicate scale or as having a positive-or- 
negative semantic value» preceding it in the sentence. This sensitivity is the 
ralationship between any and the marked element which can specify any 's second 
predication, in addition to its first - the quantification. It is through any 's 
sensitivity that the second predicatton is assigned a predicate. This second 
predicate, if rated on the extreme left side of the predicate scale, makes 
entailments through scaler implicature as all and every do. This is the reason 
why any sometimes looks like a universal quantifier. In explicit/implicit 
negation, the negative element triggers an opposite shift of the second predicate 
from its positk>n in thd counterpart sentence. Such sensitivity to the negative 
element and consequent shift keeps an/s first predication intact, and thus any 
demostrates a wide scope. 

When any is in a position where it is not sensitive to the marked element, 
the second predicate is unspecified. In this context, there is a filter mechanism 
that exhausts possible predicates one by one with the sentence. A sentence with 
any *s second predicate unspecified is unacceptable if a a iidate predicate 
assigned by the filter mechanism makes the sentence anon Hous. An analytic 
sentence w;th a second predicate unspecified can not be made anomalous in the 
candidate predicate assignment process because the sentence is true in all 
possible worlds. There are two kinds of exceptional sentences: (a) possibility 
sentences and (b) generic sentences expressing properties of a head noun. In 
case of (a), a sentence is acceptable if there is some possible world that meets 
the truth conditions, while for (b) a sentence is acceptable if most possible 
worlds meet the truth conditions. 

The filter mechanism has a constraint that rejects any candidate predicates 
that are contradictory to the any-quantified noun's semantic components. The 
filter mechanism is cancelled when the unspecified predicate is explicitly 
assigned. If its second predicate is appropriately specified, any may not have 
distribution limitations. Therefore, the second predication licenses any*s 
occurrence. This behavior of an/s also demonstrates that any behaves 
differently from all , every, and some . 
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I am grateful to Dr. Barbara Abbott for her helpful comments on the draft of 
this paper. Unfortunately. I am not able to incorporate most of the comments into 
the paper at this point. Errors are of cx)urse mine. 
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1. The Problem 

Negated achievement and accomplishment sentences (NASs) 
have mixed aspectual properties. In some respects, they pattern 
together with statlve sentences. For example, sentences (la-b) 

(1) a. ?? For a minute, John crossed the street 

b. ?? For an hour, John reached the top 

c. For an hour, John was at 'iome 

d. For an hour, John didn't reach the top 

e. For a minute, John didn't cross the street 

show that temporal for-phrases are awkward with achievement 
sentences like John reached the top and accomplishment sentences 
like John crossed the street. Sentences (Id-e) show, however, 
that John didn't reach the top and John didn't cross the 
street f as the statlve sentence John was at home, are well* 
formed with temporal for-phrases. This behavior of NASs seems to 
suggest that they are statlve. Indeed, this view is sometimes 
found in the semantic literature. Link (1987), for example, has 
proposed that NASs describe states of a certain type. Notice, 
however, that there are also contexts In which NASs and statlve 
sentences part company. Sentence (2a) 

(2) a. After Mary was at the hospital , John went to visit her 
b. ?7 After Mary didn't eat the cake , John left 

shows that statlve sentences are acceptable in af ter-clauses . One 
possible interpretation of (2a) is that John's visit occurred 
after the state of Mary's being in the hospital obtained. NASs, on 
the other hand, are 11 Informed in the same context: (2b) cannot be 
Interpreted as the claim that there Is a negative state of Mary's 
not eating the cake such that John's departure occurred after this 
state obtained.^ Thus, the data in (l)-(2) show that an 
appropriate formal account of the interaction of negation and 
aspect must achieve the following results. On one hand, it must 
make sure that NASs and statlve sentences share some properties in 
order to explain their parallel behavior in (1). On the other 
hand, it must make sure that statlve sentences and NASs differ 
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enough In their semantic properties to explain their parting 
company in (2) . 

Before I turn to the task of accounting for the data in 

(1) -(2), I need to qualify ray claim that sentence (2)b, Is ill- 
formed, 

(2) b. ?? After Mary didn't eat the cake, John left 

(2b) becomes more acceptable If ut' red In contexts In which there 
Is some expectation that John woul > eat the cake at a certain 
time, and, at that time, he failed, or refused, to eat It. Notice, 
however, that the use of NASs with temporal for-phrases Is not 
subject to the contextual restrictions limiting acceptable 
utterances of negated sentences In after-clauses. For example, 
(le) Is perfectly acceptable also In contexts In which there Is no 
expectation John would cross the street before the time he did. 
And (le) doesn't have to convey that John failed or refused to 
cross the street. This suggests that the well-formedness of (Id-e) 
and the existence of acceptable utterances of (2b) are accounted 
for by different uses of negation. In this paper, I'll Ignore the 
use of negatlor Involved in acceptable utterances of (2b). 

2. Interval Semantics and Aspectual Classes 

Taylor (1977) and Dowty (1979) have suggested that 
Vendler's aspectual classes (achievement, accomplishments, 
activities and states) may be characterized In Interval semantics 
by the defining criteria in (0): 

(0) The Dowty/Taylor Characterization of Aspectual Classes 

If S Is a stative sentence, then S is true at an interval 
I Just in case S is true at all moments within I 

if S is an activity sentence, then, if S is true at I , S 
is true at all subintervals of I down to a certain limit 
in size 

if S is an accomplishment/achievemenc sentence, then, if 
S is true at I , S is false at all subintervals of I 

Dowty (1986) has suggested that the negation of any atomic 
sentence will be a stative sentence according to this 
classification. Indeed, this Is the case If negation Is 
Interpreted as follows:^ 
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a sentence of the form "-(F^Cxj, .... x„)) is true at an interval 
I Just in case ^^(xj, x^)** is false at every I* C I 

Given the characterization of aspectual classes in (0) » the ill- 
forraedness of sentences (la-b) 

(l)a. ?7 For a minute, John crossed the street 
b, ?? For an hour, John reached the top 

follows in Dowry's (1979) account from these assunipt ions : 

(a) The sentences John crosses the street and John reaches 
the Cop are accompl ishment/achievement sentences 

(b) A sentence of the form "for an hour/for a minute 
(F^(xi..... x^))'' is true at an interval I 

Just in case 1 is a one -hour/one minute interval and 
"F^(xi, .... x^)" is true at every 1' C 1 

By (a), the sentences John crosses Che street. John reaches the 
top cannot be true at an interval and also at a subinterv^l of 
that interval. By (a)-(b). it follows that sentences (la-by are 
thus assigned contradictory truth-conditions. No contradictory 
truth-conditions are assigned, however, to (Ic) 

(l)c* For an hour, John was at home, 

since stative sentences like John is at home, by definition, are 
true at an interval just in case they are also true at a every 
sublnterval of that interval. Notice, moreover, that given the 
truth-conditions for negated sentences suggested above, the well- 
formedness of (Id-e) 

(l)d. For an hour, John didn't reach the top 

e. For a minute, John didn't cross the street 

is also expected, since the sentences John doesn't reach the top 
and John doesn't cross the street^ unlike their non-negated 
counterparts, are stative. 

In this account, the pattern in (1) is the result of the 
interaction of (a) the definition of aspectual classes in (0), (b) 
the truth-conditicns of negated sentences, and (c) the universal 
force of temporal for-phrases. If this insight is correct, it 
should be preserved by any adequate semantic theory of tense and 
aspect. Notice, however, that what has been said so far cannot be 
the whole story about NASs , since one still needs to explain the 
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data in (2) which show that some linguistic environments 
discriminate between NASs on one hand and stative sentences on the 
other hand: 

(2)a. After Mary was in the hospital . John went to visit her 
b. ?7 After Mary didn't eat the cake , John left 

The Dowty/Taylor definition of aspectual classes in interval 
semantics and the treatment of negation sketched above do not help 
to account for the pattern in (2), since this classification, as 
we saw, assigns NASs and stative sentences to the same aspectual 
class . 

My analysis of (l)-(2) Is couched in Kamp's Discourse 
Representation Theory. Following Parsons (1984), I assume that 
stative sentences as well as accomplishment and achievement 
sentences express existential quantifications over event-like 
entitles, or eventualities In Bach's terminology. In short, mine 
Is an attempt to provide an account of (l)-(2) based on 
assumptions (a) and (b) : 

(a) Temporal for-phrases have universal force in Dowty's 
(1979) sense 

(b) A sentence of the form x didn't F is interpreted as 
the assertion that no eventuality of the kind described 
by X F-ed occurs 

j ^T'snse and Negation 

For the non- temporal part, I presuppose the version of DRT 
given in Kamp and Reyle (1990). For the temporal part, I assume 
acquaintance wich Partee (1984) and Hinrichs (1986). The treatment 
of tense adopted here differs from Partee 's and Hinrichs 's in some 
respects. I'll comment on some of these differences in stating the 
DRS-construction rules. 

In order to deal with the problems posed by (l)-(2), I 
need to describe first how negated and non-negated past- tense 
sentences are interpreted. In Hinrichs 's and Partee 's systems, the 
DRS-construction rules for different tenses are triggered at the 
S-level by syntactic features Ss carry, like [+PAST) , [-►PRES], 
etc. Here, I'll follow Baeuerle (1989) in assuming that the DRS- 
construction rules for tenses are triggered instead by VP- 
configurations. This assumption is consistent with Bach's (1980) 
view that tense is syntactically placed within the VP. I also 
assume with Partee and Hinrichs that, at the beginning of the 
application of the DRS-construction algorithm, the empty DRS is 
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not really empty, but contains instead a discourse marker for the 
reference point (which I indicate with rpg) and a discourse marker 
for the speech point (which I indicate with now). Technically, rpg 
and now are constructed as events with no descriptive content 
stipulated in the representation. For intuitive purposes, they may 
be thought of as time intervals. I use *<* for the relation of 
complete temporal precedence between events » 'c' for the relation 
of temporal inclusion. stands for the relation of temporal 
identity between events.^ Let's now turn to the sentence John 
reached the top. 

U , John resched Che top 

I assume that the syntactic configurations in (?) trigger 
'^he construction rule in (4): 

vP(-fpAST) l}jVoke up) ] ] 
(i^Xvpi^PAST) [yreached] [jjpthe top]]) 

(4) CR-ED 

When the configuration (a) (vP(+past' 'vi [v*»](^P))l 
is encountered « 

1. Introduce a new eventuality marker e in the universe of 
the DRS in which the configuration occurs 

2. introduce the condition rp^<now, where 

rp^ is the current accessible reference point 

3. introduce che condition e*rp^ 

A. replace (a) with the condition « : fvPr-TCNSEj ^ lv«] (NP)]}) 

5. introduce the new marker rpj+j 

6. introduce the condition rp:"rpi+i 

The last two steps in the rule have the effect of updating 
reference point. These steps play a role in the construction of 
DRSs of muitisentential discourses. I'll ignore them when I'll be 
dealing with discourses consisting only of one sentence » The 
conditions updating the reference time play a role only In the 
DRS^construction process and may be deleted when the process is 
completed. 

In th case of the rule CR-ED causes the transition 

from DRS (6) to DRS (7) : 
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(5) 
(6) 



John reached the top 



X rpo now 
John(x ) 
S 

/ \ 

I 

/ \ 

reached the top 



(7) 



X rpQ now e 

John(x) 
rpQ<now 

S 

/ \ 

I 

^( -TENSE J 
/ \ 
/ \ 
/ \ 

reach the top 



I now assume that the tree in DRS (7) is reduced further by the 
construction rule for VPs bearing the feature [-Tense]. This is 
the rule CRVERB: 

CRVERB 

When the conf iguration e : [.p^^^^^^^^ . . . [ (^^^^^^^^ a] (NP) ] J is 
encountered, 

1. replace It with the condition [vP(.„hsei " " " ' f "^^^ ^ i^^)]] 
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The result of applying CRVERB and the construction rule for 
definite NPs to DRS (7) may he written as (8): 

(5) John reached the top 

(8) Ko: 1 

X rpQ now e y 

John(x) 
rpo<now 
e^rpo 
top(y) 

reach(e , x , y) 



According to the standard truth- conditions for DRSs, DRS (8) is 
true just in case there is an event e of John's reaching the top 
occurring at a reference point preceding the speech point. 

5, Jchn didn't rcBch the top 

The DRS for sentence (9) 

(9) John didn't reach the top 

roay now be obtained by assuming that configuration (10) triggers 
construction rule (11): 

(11) CBJ)IDN'T 

When the configuration (a) Ivpi^past] fAUX(+PASTj ''^^ ([v«](NP)ll is 
encountered. 

1. introduce the condition rp^<now, 

where rp^ is the current accessible reference point 

2. replace (a) with condition (b) . where e is a new marker 



e 



^ VP I -TENSE J 



lvi(v«)(NP))l) 
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CRDIDN'T, together with the DRS- construction rules specified 
above, assign? DRS (12) to sentence (9): 

(9) John didn't reach the top 

(12) 



X 


rpo now y 


John(x) 


top(y) 


rpo<now 




e 






eC,rpo 






reach(e, y, x) 









The verification conditions for DRS-conditions of the form -K are 
the standard ones in DRT; 

a function f from the set R of reference markers to 
the universe of the model M verifies -K in M iff there 
is no function g which extends f such that the domain 
of g is the union of the domain of f and of the 
universe of K. and g verifies K in M. 

According to these verification conditions, (12) is true iff there 
is a past reference point r such that no rivent of John's reaching 
the top occurs at r or at a subinterval of r.^ Notice that, 
according to these truth-conditions, an utterance of (9) does not 
assert that an eventuality of John's not reaching the top exists 
(thus, in particular, it does not assert the existence of a 
state). The truth-conditions of (9) are similar to those conveyed 
by the formula in (13): 

(13) 3t (t<now & -3e (reach(e, j, the top) & ec«t))) 
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We can now turn to the DRS-constructton rule for temporal 
for^phrases. This will allow us to see how the contrast in (1) 
may be explained in the analysis sketched so far. 

6. DRS-construction Rule for Temporal for-Phrases 

The DRS-construction rule for temporal for-Phrases is 
triggered by syntactic configuration (a): 

(a) (s(tadvp^^*»^ c») (s. - . ) ] 

The rule is formulated as in CRFOR: 

CRFOR 

When the configuration (a) [gltADvp^^^ is encountered, 

1. introduce a new eventuality marker e In the universe of 
the DRS containing (a) 

2. introduce the condition ec^rp^ 

where rp^ is the current accessible reference point 

3. introduce the condition a(e) 

4. Replace (a) with condition (b) . where e' and r' are new 
eventuality markers: 

(b) 



r' 



rp:-r' 

r'«e' 

[S] 



The verification conditions for Kj*->K2 are the standard as in 
DRT.^ Given the construction rule CRFOR and the verification 
conditions for Kj">K2, temporal /or-phrases have universal force. 
We may go back to the sentences in (1) to see how CRFOR works. 

7. ?? For an Hour, John reac hed the top 

The construction rules I am assuming assign the DRS in 
(14) to (l)b, : 

(l)b. ?? For an hour, John reached the top 
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(lA) 



eCrpo 
John(x) 
top(y) 
1 -hour (e) 



X now rpg e y 




rpr-rpj 
rpi^e^ 
rpi<now 
e^-rpi 

reach(e2 , x , y) 



According to the truth-conditions for DRSs, is true Iff there 
is a one hour interval e such that every sublnterval e^ of e is 
located In the past and there is an event of John's reaching the 
top occurring at e'. 

The awkwardness of (l)b. may now be accounted or as 
follows. I assume that events of reaching the top are 
characterized by the property in (15); 

(15) if e is an event of x's reaching the top, then 
there is no proper subpart of e which is 
also an event of x's reaching the top 

We may regard (15) as a way of capturing, in an event-based 
semantics, one of the intuitions underlying the Dowty/Taylor 
characterization of achievement/accomplishment sentences in 
interval semantics.' Once we assume (15), it follows that DRS (14) 
(and thus sentence (l)b.) cannot be true simply in virtue of there 
being an event e of John's reaching the top such that e takes up a 
past one hour interval. This is not sufficient to make (14) true, 
because (14) requires that an event of reaching the top occur at* 
every subinterval of & past one-hour interval, and by (15) we know 
that this condition cannot be satisfied by proper subparts of the 
same event of reaching the top: a proper subpart of an event of 
John's reaching the top, by (15), is not an event of John's 
reaching the top. We are thus led to the conclusion that, in order 
for (14) to be true, a different event of John's reaching the top 
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must occur at every subinterval of a one -hour interval, a rather 
hard requirement to satisfy! In this account, therefore, the ill- 
formedness of (l)b. is accounted for on pragmatic grounds. Given 
(15). sentence (l)b. cannot be appropriately used to report that 
the event of reaching the top took an hour. The truth-conditions 
associated with DRS (14) predict that (lb) is automatically faxse 
in any plausible context of utterance. Let's now turn to (Id). 

8. For An hour, John didn't reach the top 

Sentence (Id) is assigned the representation in (16): 

(l)d. For an hour. John didn't reach the top 
(16) 



X now rpQ e y 



eC^rpQ 
John(x) 
top(y) 
l-hour(e) 



'1 



rp:-rpi 
rpj<now 



ec„rpi 
reach(e2.>t.y) 



DRS (16) is true just in case there is a one hour interval e such 
that every subinterval ej^ of g is a past Interval and there is no 
event of John's reaching the top included In e^- This means that 
(17) DRS (16) is true iff there is a past one hour interval 

e such that no event of John's reaching the top 

occurs at e or at a subinterval of e. 
Notice that, unlike for (lb), the truth-conditions associated to 
(Id) by (16) do not make (Id) automatically false in any plausible 
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context. According to (17), (Id) is true if John did not get to 
the top during a past 1-hour period. The contrast between (Id) and 
(lb) is thus expected. 

9. For <an hour , John was at home 

To complete this account of the pattern in (1), I still 
have to deal with (Ic): 

(l)c. For an hour, John was at horae 
I assume that eventualities of being at home have the property in 
(18): 

(18) Let e be an eventuality of x's being at home. For every 
e ' which is temporally included in e or temporally 
coincides with e, there is a subpart of e which is 

an eventuality of x*s being at home and temporally coincides 
with e^. 

Following my practice of thinking of events with no specified 
descriptive content as intervals, 1 may understand (18) as saying 
that, if e is an eventuality of x's being at home, then for every 
subinterval t of the interval at which e holds, there is a subpart 
of e which is an eventuality of x's being at home which holds at 
t* Again, I take (18) to express in an event-based semantics the 
intuition underlying Dowty's and Taylor's assumption that, if the 
sentence John is at home is true at an interval, it is also true 
at every subinterval of that interval. 

Sentence (Ic) may now be assigned the DRS in (19): 
(l)c. For an hour, John was at home 

(19) 1 

X now rpg e 

ec.rpo 
John(x) 
1 -hour (e ) 



^2 ^Pi 



rp:-rpj 
rpi«ei 
rpj<now 
e-rpi 

at-home(e2,x) 
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According to (X9> , (Ic) is true Just In case for every subinterval 
of a past one ho ^r period there is an eventuality of John's being 
at home which temporally coincides with that Interval, Given (18), 
these conditions are net if there is an eventuality of John's 
being at home temporally coinciding with a past one-hour period. 
Thus, the truth -conditions associated with (19), together with the 
property of eventualities of being at home described In (16), 
predict comsctly that (Ic) ma/ be used appropriately to report 
that the stat^, of John's being at home lasted one hour. 

In this account of the pattern In (1), the parallel 
behavior of stative sentences and negated sentences is explained 
compatibly with the view tna^ negated sentences, unlike stative 
ones, do not assert the existence of any eventuality. I now turn 
to the cases in which NASs and stative sentences do not behave 
alike. 

10. Nep,ation and after-Clauses; 

Consider sentence (20): 

(20) After Mary ate the cake, John left 

(2)a. After Mary was at the hospital, John went to visit her 
(2)b.?? After Mary didn't eat the cake, John left 
c.?? After John wasn't at home, Mary left 

Intuitively, we may describe the truth- conditions of (20) as in 
(a): 

(a) sentence (20) is true iff the sentence John leaves 
Is true at a time Immediately following the time at 
which a past event of Mary's eating the cake occurs. 

More generally, we may state this intuition about the semantics of 
after as In (b) : 

(b) A sentence of the form "After S^, Sj" is true iff there 
is an eventuality e whose existence is described by 
such that the nontensed counterpart of is true at a 
time following the time at which e occurs » 

The intuitive characterization In (b) of the truth-conditions of 
after, together with our account of negated sentences, suggests 
also a reason for the awkwardness of (2b-c); negated sentences are 
awkward in after-clauses because they do not describe any 
eventuality, contrary to what is required by the truth-conditions 
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In (b) . Here is how we may try to Implement this intuitive 
analysis . 

One problem we face In implementing In a DR-framework this 
informal account of (20) and (2) is that of expressing in the 
representation the notion Is an event described by S . " Another 
technical problem is caused by our decision to let the tense rules 
be triggered by VP-configurations rather than by S - configurations . 
Intuitively, we may think of the role of the after-clause SI in 
(a) 

(^XsIiADVP^fter SI] [S2]] 

as that of fixing the reference time of the main clause S2 , In 
particular, wt *=hould require that the reference time of S2 
immediately follow the time at which the eventuality described by 
SI occurs. Notice, however, that, if we update the reference point 
in the representation at the time when the configuration in (a) is 
met, the new reference point thus Introduced is also going to be 
the current reference point for SI, contrary to our intentions.® 
I'll avoid this last problem by allowing in the representation 
conditions of the form 

rpi- <e, Sj> 

The role of these conditions is to signal that e acts as the 
current reTerence point for construction rules that apply to the 
main VP in S^. To deal with the first problem. I Introduce a 
modification in the formulation of the tense rules I have assumed 
so far. Tense rules are responsible for the introduction of the 
event marker that ends up as the event argument of the predicate 
introduced by the lexical V, In particular, the construction rule 
for simple past CR-ED Introduces a new eventuality marker in the 
universe of the DRS in which the configuration triggering the rule 
occui.s (as we can see from step 1 of the rule). The construction 
rule CRDIDN'T, on the other hand. Introduces a new marker in the 
universe of a negative DRS included in the DRS in which the 
triggering configuration occurs. I assume now that these rules 
introduce distinguished eventuality markers. Step 1 of CR-ED 
should now read introduce a new distinguished eventuality 
marker.,." Step 2 in CRDIDN'T should read: where e is a new 
distinguished eventuality marker..." Distinguished markers are 
underlined in the representation. Intuitively, the reason for 
introducing distinguished markers is that they allow us to keep 
track in the representation of the eventuality a given sentence 
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describes. I now allow in the representation conditions of the 
form: 

e sat Kl 

with the verification conditions In (s^t): 

(sat) a function f from the set of reference markers R to 

verifies a condition of the form "e sat K** in M iff there 
is a g extending f such that the domain of g is the union 
of the domain of f and of the universe of K and 
f(e)-g(x), where x is the distinguished marker 
of and g verifies K 

The construction rule for after-clauses may now be formulated as 
in CRAFTER: 

GRAFTER 

Whenever the configuration (a) [sItadvp^-^^^^ SJ[S2]] is 
encountered 

1. Introduce new eventuality markers e and c' 

2* Introduce the condition e sat i— 



3. introduce the condition rp:* <e', 

4. Introduce the condition e<e' 

5. introduce the condition [^2] 

The symbol stands for the relation of imniediate precedence 
defined in Partee (1984:283).' According to this rule, (20) is 
assigned the DRS (20*): 



rp:- <e'\ S^> 
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after Mary ate the cake, John left 



X y z ej e' rp^ now ^2 

John(x) 
cake(y) 
Mary(z) 



sat 







rp:- <€" . 




e**<now 








eat(e3, z, 


y) 



rp:- <e\ Sp^ 
e ' <now 
leaveCe,, x) 



DRS (20') Is true just in case there Is an event of John's leaving 
occuring at a past reference rime that immediately follows an 
event of Mary's eating the cake. 

Notice that, in this account, the ill- formodness of (2b-c) 

(2)b.?? After Mary didn't eat the cake, John left 
c.?? After John wasn't at home, Mary left 

Is expected. In this case too, the ^/t«i"-clause introduces a 
condition of the form " e sat K." The construction rules for 
John didn't eac che cake and Mary wasn't at home, however, do 
»ot Introduce a distinguished marker in the universe of K, but in 
the universe of a negated DRS which is subordinate to K. This 
reflects the view that there is no eventuality satisfying a DRS K 
when K is the DRS corresponding to a negated sentence. Given the 
way we have defined the verification conditions for "e sat K*' . it 
follows that the condition of this form in the DRSs for (2b) 
cannot be verified, since In order for "e sat K" to be verified 
the universe of K must include a distinguished marker. 

To conclude, let me point out some predictions of this 
analysis of flf ter -clauses , First, notice that there Is a curious 
asymmetry between the after-clause and the main clause with 



(20) 
(20') 
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respect to negation. The pattern In (I)* (II) seems to Indicate 
that negation is problematic in the after-clause, but not in the 
main clause: 

(l)a, ?? ;^fter John didn't go home, Mary lett 
b. after Mary left, John didn't go home 

(H)a, ?? after John didn't kiss Mary, Bill left 
b, after Bill left, John didn't kiss Mary 

Notice, also, that in {Ib)-(IIb) the acceptability of negated 
sentences in the main clause does not seem to be attributable to 
the fibility of main clause negation to take scope over the after- 
clause. If this were the case, we should expect (lib), for 
example, to be compatible with the state of affairs in which Bill 
did not leave, a prediction which seems to me to be incorrect. The 
truth-conditions of after-clauses proposed here, on the other 
hand, predict that this asymmetry should arise, since, while the 
After-clause is required to describe an event, the main clause is 
simply required to be true at a reference time that immediately 
follows the event descwxbed by the af ter-clause , 

Another prediction concerns the ambiguity of after- 
clauses with stative sentences. Partee (1934), for example, has 
pointed out that sentence (2a) 

(2)a. After Mary was at the hcspital, John went to visit her 

(III) After John built his house, Mary went to visit him 

can be truthlully uttered both in a situation in which John went 
to visit Mary during her hospital stay and in a situation in which 
John went to visit Mary after she left the hospital. If the 
after-clause is an accomplishment sentence, on the other hand, 
this option is no longer available: sentence (III) is true if Mary 
went to visit John after he finished building his house and false 
If Mary went to visit him during che construction. In the account 
I described, this contrast is expected, since an eventuality of 
Mary's being at the hospital can have a proper superpart which is 
also a state of Mary's being at the hospital, while an eventuality 
of John's building his house cannot have a proper superpart which 
is an eventuality of John's building his house. This difference 
predicts, on one hand, uhat the oc::urrence of John's visit after 
an eventuality of Mary's being at the hospital should be 
compatible with Mary's still being at the hospital when John 
visited her. On the other hand, it predicts that (III) should not 
be compatible with Mary's visit occurring during the time John was 
building his house. 
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1. K/hXia-clauses provide another context in which stative 
sentences are acceptable, but NASs are not, as the contrast in 
(i)*(ii) indicates: 

(i) while Mary was at home , John wasIicH the dishes 

(ii) ?? while Mary didn't eat the cake . John washed 
the dishes 

In Zucchi (1990), however, I argue that (i)-(ii) requires a 
different treatment from the one proposed here for after -clauses . 

2. This way of stating the truth-conditions of negated 
sentences differs from the one proposed in Dowty (1979) . In 
Dowry's (1979) system, "not-p" is true at I iff "p" is false at I 
While this alternative way of stating the truth-conditions of 
negated sentences does not predict that they are stative (and thus 
avoids the problem posed by (2)). it fails to account for the 
behavior oX NASs with temporal for*phrases illustrated in (Id-e). 

3. I use instead of to avoid misunderstandings, a 
condition of the form 'a-b' in the representation requires that a 
and b be mapped onto the same individual in the model. A condition 
of the form 'a-'b' in the representation requires instead that a 
and b be mapped onto events of the same duration. 

4. The feature 'BSE' stands for 'basic form' (see Gazdar et 
Al. (1985:225)). 

5. More correctly, (12) is true if there is no past even- of 
John's reaching the top which occurs during the time at which r 
occurs , 

6. f verifies Kl — >K2 in M iff for every extension g of f 
such that Dom(g) - Dom(f) u U^j and g verifies Kl in M there is an 
extension h of g such that Dom(h) - Dom(g) u U,^ and h verifies K2 
in M. 

7. An informal suggestion in this sense is made in Dowty 
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(1986:45) . 
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8. This problem does not arise in Hinrichs's and Partee's 
treatments of after-clauses. In these treatments, tense rules are 
triggered at the S- level, and the construction rule for after* 
clauses may thus perform the double task of fixing the reference 
time of the main clause and of untenslng the after-clause. 
Partee's and Hinrichs's proposals, however, require spelling out 
different construction rules for af cer*clauses depending on the 
tense of "h^ after-clause. Thus, it seems to me that, while 
Partee and Hlnrichs do not run into the pa^-ticular problem into 
which I am running, this fact cannot be taken as evidence for S- 
triggering of the tense rule, since their analysis requires an 
unnecessary reduplication of the construction rule for after- 
clauses . 

9. An eventuality e immediately precedes an eventuality e' 
iff e precedes c' and there is no contextually relevant e" between 
e and e'. This definition was suggested by E. Klein. 
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